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Appendix A- 

Lists of 
Inspectors 
of National 
Scliools. 



Head Inspectors. 



Name. 


Post Town. 


Districts in Cbargo. 


Patterson, James, . 
Fitzgerald, Michael, A.B., 
Molloy, John, . 

Morell, James, _ 
MacSheeliy, Brian, LL.n., 
Molloy, W. R., 




Dublin, . 
Dublin, . 
Galway, 
Belfast, . 
Cork, 

Londonderry, 


38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 4G, 47, 49, 50, 53. 
19 22 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 37. 
12 20 21, 26, 32, 34, 35, 36, 42, 45, 51. 
4,8, 8a, 9, 10,11,16, 17,18,23. 

39 48, 52, 54. 55, 56, 57, 58,59,60, 61. 
1,2,3, 5, 6, 7,7a, 13, 14, 15,31. 



District Inspectors. 



No. of 
District. 


Official 

Centres. 


inspectors in Charge. 1 


No of 
j District. 


Official • 
Centres. 


Inspectors in Cliargo. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7a 

8 

8a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Letteikenny, . 
Londonderry, . 
Coleraine, 
Ballymena, 
Donegal, 
Strabane, 
Maghera, 
Cookstown, 
Belfast, North, 
Carrickfergus, . 
Belfast, South, 
Newtownards, . 
Lurgan, . 

Sligo, _ . 
Enniskillen, . 
Omagh, . 
Dungannon, 
Armagh, . 
Downpatrick, . 
Monaghan, 
Newry, . 
Ballina, . 
Swineford, 
Boyle, 

Cavan, . 
Bailieborough, . 
Dundalk, 

W estport, 
Roscommon, . 
Longford, 

Trim, 

Dublin, North, 
No. 1. 

Ballinamore, . 
Tuam,"* . • 


Keenan, M., A.u. 
Bole, William, A.M. 
Adair, S., a.m. 
Roantree, D. J. 
MacNamara, J. C„ 
Nicholls, William. 
Steede, J., a.b. 
Mullally, M., a.m. 
Rodgers, JohnW. a.m. 
Osborne, A. T. 
M'Callum, J., a.b. 
Gordon, Jolm. 
Brown, Janies, A.M. 
Starrit, S. 

Hynes, J. J., a.m. 
Alexander, T. J. 
Hamilton, A., A.B. 
Potterton, R., LL.D. 
Healy, William. 
Sullivan, M. 
MacCreanor, E. 
Cowley, A. S. 
Barrett, J., a.b. 
M‘Kell, R. C. 
Mecko, M-, m.a. 
Skeffington, J. B. 
Wilson, D. M. 
Moran, J., a.m. 
Bamford, W., B.A. 
Brown, W. J., m.a. 
Connellan, P. 
O’Galligau, G. R. 

Browne, William B. 
Greer. J. W. 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
. 41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 
51’ 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 


Mullingar, 
Galway, . 
Ballinasloe, 
Parsonstown, . 
Dublin, North, 
No. 2. 

Dublin, South, 
No. 1. 
Listowel, 

Dublin, S.,No.2, 
Portarlington, . 
Gort, 

Thurles,+ 

Athy, 

Ennis, 

Tipperary, 

Kilkenny, 
Youghal, 
Waterford, 
Euniscortby, . 
Limerick, 
Ratlikeale, Co. 

Limerick. 

Clonmel, 

Tralee, 
Millstreet, 
Mallow, . 
Killamey, 
Bantry, . 
Punmanway, • 

Cork, 

Bandon, . 




Dewar, E. P. m.a. 
Downing, E. 
MacMillan, William. 
Dugan, C. W., a.m. 
O’Cavroll, F. F. 

Newell, William 
O’B., A.M., C.E. 
Bateman, Godfrey. 
Brown S., ll.d. 
O’Hara, T., a.b. 

Cox, H. 

Eardlev, F. 

Lane, J . C. • 

Strouge, S.E., A.M. 
M'Elwaine, A. J. 

(pro tern.) 
Louglnian, J. M. 
Weir, W. M. 
Molony, Michael. 
Macaulay, P. T. 
Seymour, M. S. , A.M. 
O’Donoghue, J-> 

A.M. 

Purser, A. 

Connelly, W . C. , B. a . 
Donovau, H., A.M. 

Macnamara, Thad. 
Macdonnell, James. 
Pedlow, William. 

( pro tern.) 
Browne, John. 
Rodgers, H. W. M., 

LL.D. 


* Dunmovo, Count 


— + Templomore, pro tern. 

Galway, pro tern. 1 -g 
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Appendix A. 

Lists of 
Inspectors 
of National 
Schools. 



Inspectors of Agricultural Schools. 
Thomas Baldwin, Esq. William Boyle, Esq. 



Inspectors not yet in chargo of Districts. 
Browne, William Burrowes, 

Fallow, William, 

Hogan, James F, 

Wingfield, John '■! 

Shannon, P., .... 



Inspectors’ Assistants. 
Robertson, William, . 
Clements, William T., 
Allman, Samuel, 
O'Sullivan, Michael, . 
Acting Inspector. 



Station. 

Belfast. 

Limerick. 

Cork. 

Dublin. 



Appendix It. APPENDIX B. 

u,e P stato°"f General Reports on the State of the Schools, for the 
.schools. year 1878. 



The Commissioners 'desire it to be distinctly understood that they do not hold 
themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in these Reports, nor do they feel 
culled upon to adopt any suggestions they may contain. 



11 ad 
Inspect', r 
M'jivll. 



Mr. James Morell. 



Enniskillen, 29th March, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of the 
Corcmrissioners, my General Report for the year 1878. 

When, in May, 1 87 6, 1 entered upon my duties as Head Inspector, I 
had under my care the ten following districts : — 



District. 



1 , 

B, 

5, 

(>, 



Official Centro. 

Letterkenny. 

Londonderry. 

Coleraine. 

Donegal. 

Strabaue. 



District. 

7, 

12 , 

13 , 

14, 
81, 



Official Centro. 

Maghera. 

Sligo. 

Enniskillen. 

Omagh. 

Balliuaraoro. 



In August, 1877, the Sligo district was removed from under my 
charge, and attached to the Galway group. In lieu of it districts 7a and 
15, of which Cookstown and Dungannon are respectively the official 
centres, were given over to me, so that now I have eleven districts under 
my care. These districts comprise a large portion of Ulster, including - 
tlie entire counties of Donegal, Londonderry, and Tyrone, the greater 
part of Fermanagh, and portions of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Monaghan, 
and Leitrim. 

The number and distribution of the National schools in the circuit 
accords pretty well with those of the population, and there are at present 
but few localities in which the educational wants of the people are not 
fairly supplied. In some of the outlying districts of Donegal, it is true, 
with a poor and scattered population, the schools are far apart, and many 
of the children who attend them have to come long distances. This 
winter, when tlie snow was some feet deep on the roads and moorland, I 
have overtaken children without a shoe to their foot tripping merrily 
along to a school two or three miles from their homes. On the other 
band, there are country districts not thickly populated, where there are 
certainly too many schools. This is specially so in the county Tyrone. 
Here schools will he found almost within a stone’s throw of each other, 
struggling with one another for existence. For want of sufficient 
attendance of children the school is often on capitation allowance, and it 
would seem that the one absorbing thought of the teacher from one year’s 
end to the other is how the numbers are to be kept up, so that full class 
salary may be secured. Teachers of these small schools have told me 
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18 * 78 .] of National Education in Ireland. 

that they have no time to study, for most of their evenings are taken up AppendixB. 
in going among the parents, asking them to send their children to R ep ^T ou 
school. ' Many of these schools are useless, if not worse than useless. If the State of 
they were closed their loss would not be felt. The children, except, Schools, 
perhaps, the very youngest, could, without inconvenience, attend some of . Ufa 
the better class schools in the locality. In some rare cases, and I know Inspector 
such, it is true, when children cannot obtain religious instruction in other Morell. 
National schools within their reach, it would be unfair, indeed contrary 
to the Board’s rule, to strike off the school. Again, it sometimes hap- 
pens that one of these small schools will be found under the care of a 
first or second class teacher, and though the attendance, from special 
"causes, is low, the school is well-conducted, and is doing good. The 
teacher in such cases is usually a native of the place, and the advantage 
of living at home compensates for loss of school pence and low results fees. 

About one-fifth of the school- houses in the circuit are vested in the 
Commissioners or in local trustees. The former class are well-built 
houses, and are kept in good repair by the Board of Works. In the 
cases of those vested in trustees it often happens that the trustees are 
dead, or lease has lapsed, and there is no one, it would seem, legally 
responsible for keeping the school-house in repair. The non-vested school- 
houses are improving in character every year. A large proportion of 
them are commodious, comfortable buildings, fairly lighted and venti- 
lated. Several have been enlarged and otherwise improved during the 
past three years. There are still, however, a good number of houses of 
a very indifferent character, some, indeed, utterly unfit for school 
purposes. With desks and other furniture, the schools are pretty well 
supplied. 

I have found at my inspections, with few exceptions, a fair supply of 
sale stock on hands, but in a large number . of cases I had to report 
unfavourably as regards the supply of maps. In a school will be found 
a large map of the world a good deal worn, and it may be a small map 
of Ireland, but seldom do we find large maps of the world, Europe, and 
Ireland, which no National school should be without. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the number of cases in which 
teachers pay rent for school-houses is becoming less every year. In the 
year 1876 there were 46 teachers in the circuit under rent. At present 
there are but 28. In every case brought under the notice of the Board . 
an urgent letter is addressed to the manager to relieve the teacher from 
this burden. This prompt action of the Commissioners has had its 
effect, and the teachers are most thankful. A respectable old man, 
whose school I visited some time ago, told me he had (till lately) been 
paying rent for his school-house for the past eighteen years. He had 
paid in all, including cost of keeping the house in repair, over .£50, and 
after thanking the Commissioners for getting him relieved from the rent, 

“ If I had now,” he said, f ‘ all this money, what a help it would be to me 
and my little family in my old days.” I trust in another year or two 
there will be no National teacher throughout the country burthened 
with so unjust a tax as rent for school-houses most undoubtedly is. 

During my first year of office as Head Inspector, from 1st of June, 

1876, when I entered upon inspection work, till the 28th of February, 

1877, a period of nine months, I visited 135 schools. Of these there 
were examined — 

For Results, . ... 32 

- „ Ordinary report, . . • • 23 _ 

Yisited incidentally, .... 80 

Total, . . . . 135 

B 2 
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For tlie year ending 2Stli of February, 1878, I examined — 



For Results, ..... 44 

„ Ordinary report, . . . 74 

Visited incidentally, . . • • J21 

Total, . . . . 231) 



During tlie past year, closing with February, 1879, the Head Inspec- 
tors being relieved from the duty of conducting the examinations of the 
unclassed teachers and monitors, and the oral examination of classed 
teachers seeking promotion, I was able to devote much more time to the 
important duties of inspection. In this work during the past year I 
was occupied 214 days, and examined — 

For Results, . . . .73 schools. 

„ Ordinary report, . . . .118,, 

Visited incidentally, . . . . 154 „ 



Total, 



345 



This gives a total of 719 schools inspected by me during the two years 
and nine months 1 have -held my present office. These embrace all 
classes of schools under the Board — model, convent, workhouse, evening, 
and ordinary National schools. 

In my inspection for results I did not confine my examination to the 
pupils who had made 100 or more attendances during the year, but 
whilst such pupils were examined in strict accordance with the result 
system, I also, when I had any time to do so, examined the u ineligibles,” 
as they are called — those whose attendance for the year had fallen below 
100 — not in all subjects, but generally in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and I can certify, with the fullest confidence, that the complaint we hear 
so often that such pupils are overlooked by the teacher because no 
results fees can be earned by them 'is entirely groundless. Diming . the 
past year I examined for results over 40 schools immediately before the 
ordinary annual examinations held by the District Inspector, and in no 
one instance did I find any evidence that this class of children had been 
neglected. The results of the examination showed otherwise. Indeed, 
often when a class was under examination the teacher, I found, was not 
able, without reference to the examination-roll, to say with certainty 
who were and who were not eligible for results examination. There is 
. no distinction of pupils ; equal instruction is given to all. 

Education, all things considered, is undoubtedly making from year to 
year solid progress. Under the result system, with all its drawbacks, 
the instruction in the National schools, both in character and extent, is 
steadily improving. This is a truth now well established, recognised 
not merely by inspectors, managers, and teachers, but by the outside 
public of all classes. Certainly, in some branches of the schoolwork — 
grammar and geography in particular — the progress has been very slow, 
barely, if at all perceptible. But leaving these two subjects aside, the 
results examination of last year shows a very decided improvement, 
especially m the reading of all classes, the spelling and arithmetic of the 
junior classes, and the writing of the senior pupils. Failures are chiefly 
met with m the wnhng of first class, and in the spelling and arithmetic 
of the fourth class. Indeed, in the higher classes in the best-taught 
schools there are - often many failures in arithmetic. This is not to be 
wondered at ; the children carefully trained and taught advance rapidly 
in their school course, and reach the fifth class at a very early age. I 
examined lately a class of this kind in a girls’ school. The average age 
of the pupils could not be much above ten yearn. Tiny little things like 
these comd scarcely be expected to understand and work out complicated 
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questions in compound proportion requiring judgment and experience 4 ppendixB . 
that come only with mature years. . Rep~tT 0 n 

The sub-heads of the programme receive a fair share of attention, the State of 
The pupils generally are pretty -well made up in the subject-matter of Schools, 
the lesson-books. The poetical pieces are carefully learned. I am aware Head 
the complaint is very general that these poems are repeated without even Inspector 
verbal accuracy, and run over by the children with breathless speed. Morell. 

I can only say my experience will not permit me to indorse such a 
sweeping charge as this. In whatever schools, and there are many such, 
the teachers select the pieces to be learned, read them to the children, 
and see that the subject-matter is understood, the recitation will be 
found to be, in the generality of cases, easy, pleasing, and natural. In 
two schools, and in two only, have I found prose selected in preference 
to poetry. The passages learned were repeated accurately, and with 
considerable intelligence and propriety. 

In the ordinary schools extra subjects when taught are mostly con- 
fined to music, drawing, geometry, mensuration, and algebra. In the 
better class schools occasionally pupils are found learning Latin, Greek, 
and Trench. The number of such pupils, never very large, will be 
smaller this coming year ; for I am told by teachers that such of those 
children who are able to pay the required fees, are going to the Inter- 
mediate schools, which are fast springing up in many of the towns and 
villages throughout the country. Irish , though now recognised as an 
extra subject, has not as yet been introduced into any school in my 
circuit. In Donegal, where the language is pretty generally spoken by 
the people, it is probable in this year a beginning will be made ; but 
as very few teachers have any grammatical knowledge of the language, 
it is not likely Irish will ever be a popular subject many of the Board’s 
schools. 

The “ Carlisle and Blake Premium ” is looked upon by the 
teachers, and rightly so, as a prize well worth competing for, not so 
much for the money value of the premium, as for the honor it brings 
with it. In this circuit, comprising eleven districts, three of those 
prizes, varying in value, are annually awarded. At the commencement 
of each result year the Local Inspector nominates the teacher whom he 
considers the most deserving in his district. ’die schools are examined 
by the Head Inspector, and on the results of his examination, the' 
premiums are awarded. The competition for these prizes is invariably 
very close. The per-centage of “passes ” made at the examination to the 
total available seldom falling under ninety per cent. 

The teachers, throughout the circuit, are a quiet, well-conducted body 
of men and women, and if we except the old and worn-out among them 
who are “ waiting for a pension,” they are improving both as instructors 
of youth and as school-keepers. The results system has induced more 
orderly habits and systematic teaching. The time table is better ob- 
served, and is now looked upon as a necessary, as an indispensable help 
in the working of the school. The programme is carefully and thoroughly 
understood. The Inspector has often evidence of this ; for should his 
line of examination rise above the standard, he is respectfully reminded 
that he is outside the progra mm e, and off the official rail . 

In speaking of the school accounts, I must moderate my language of 
praise. It is plain to any Inspector that the school records are not 
kept in a satisfactory way. I do not refer merely or chiefly to. errors, 
omissions, and such like irregularities ; but it is manifestly clear in too 
many cases the returns are not truthfully kept. In the year 1876 it 
was startling to myself, as it must have been to the Commissioners, to 
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find that in so many of my Reports, the honesty of the teachers was 
impugned. I had, during that year, frequent conferences with the 
District Inspectors, and the result was, that by a closer supervision of 
the schools and teachers, in the way of incidental visits, the irregularities 
fin the keeping of the accounts have been checked, in. the year 1877 
my Reports were much more favourable, and this change for the better 
has been going on even more obseiwably-during the year just closed. On 
our report teachers were fined or depressed, and this prompt action of 
the Board has had its effect ; but, certainly/ I-fchink ife-is- not going too 
far to recommend, which I most strongly do, that in all cases when the 
second offence of dishonesty has been brought home to the teacher, he 
should be at once dismissed the service as one who should not be 
entrusted with the teaching and moral training of the young ; and I 
am confident the National teachers as a body, whose character for 
integrity is above suspicion, would be glad to see any such dishonest 
man and woman swept swiftly out of their ranks as a disgrace to their pro- 
fession. 

Laziness is not a fault with which the National teachers can be 
justly charged ; but I would like to see them more studious, more 
anxious for self-improvement, more eager to reach the higher classes. 
It would be for their own interests, and the interests of their schools, if 
less time were given by them to the teaching of extra subjects and to 
private tuitions, and more to study and preparation for the annu al 
examinations. "What a small proportion of the classed teachers attend 
the Easter examination, and how small is the number who obtain pro- 
motion. From returns, not complete in the case of two districts, I 
have before me, I find that the result of last year’s examination, as 
compared with that of 1877, shows no improvement ; but, on the con- 
trary, exhibits a very marked falling off. 

The return stands thus : — 



The per-centage of classed teachers who obtained promotion at the 
examination of 1877 was 52 ; at examination of 1878, 23. 

The per-centage of unclassed teachers promoted in 1877 was 89 ; in 
1878, 38. ' 

. kasfc year, for the first time, the ordinary oral examination- was 
given up, and what is termed the pro-oral substituted ; and to this cir- 
cumstance many of the teachers attribute their want of success. I 
believe the cause of the breakdown is to be found mainly, if not 
altogether, to the want of earnest and sustained preparation for these 
examinations. 



. TIle monitors have been more successful than the teachers. About 
sixty per cent, of those in their final year got creditably through last 
year s examination, obtaining, in most cases, the higher division of third 
class. A large proportion of them are passing yearly into the rank of 
teacher. These numbers, especially as regards the female monitors, 
are increasing so rapidly, that the supply far exceeds the demand, and 
at the present time many monitors are out of office. Some go to the 
draining Department in Dublin ; others prepare for the . Excise or 
Customs; and not a few are at home doing nothing waiting for some- 
thing “ to turn up.” o o & 

There is no difficulty experienced in finding candidates for the office 
ot monitor. It is a prize eagerly sought for. The selection of the 
candidate may be said to be altogether in the hands of the Inspector, 
dhe manager seldom interferes ; the teacher almost never, for he is afraid, 
as he says himself, of giving offence, and being charged by parents with 
pai tiality. The monitorial system is, on the whole, working satis- 
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factorily. Upon its success depends in no - small measure the present, Appcndixn. 
but especially (as most of the monitors -will eventually become teachers) Ee ~y 
the future usefulness of the . .National schools. Too much care, there- the state 
fore, cannot be given to the selection, teaching, and training of monitor’s ; Schools, 
but I greatly fear these important- duties are not always faithfully 
observed, else how comes it that so many of our monitors in the first and Inspector 
second year of service fail to pass the results examination of the school ? Morel:. 

In my circuit there arc six Model schools. Three are District Model, 
and three Minor Model. 

District Model Schools. 

Londonderry. 

Enniskillen. 

Coleraine. 

The Sligo District Model School, which I had charge of for a short 
time, was removed from under my care in 1877, and attached to the 
Galway group of Districts. 

These Model schools continue to be efficiently conducted. During 
the past three years the gross average attendance has increased 10-8 
per cent., and the scliool fees 2- 6 per cent. 

Considering the liigli efficiency of these schools, the extent and 
character of the instruction given, and the class of children who attend 
them, higher fees might be reasonably looked for. On the rolls of the 
eighteen departments of these six Model schools, the names of two 
pupils, and two only, are to be found who are paying the highest rate 
of £ 1 per quarter. The Local Inspectors are looking closely to this 
matter, and it is hoped the coining year will show a more decided increase 
in the number of pupils enrolled at the higher rates. 

There is much reason to be satisfied with the results of the exami- 
nations of the Model schools held annually by the District Inspectors 
and myself. The progress from year to year is most gratifying, showing 
that in these schools sound, earnest, sustained work is carried on. At 
last results examinations the per-centage of “ passes ” made to the total 
number available, taking one school with another, reached ‘the high 
figure of ninety-four ; and in no one branch in any of the schools did any 
failure occur requiring special notice. 

It is also gratifying to observe the great interest taken in these 
schools by the parents of the children and the local public. 

On the day of the public examination the school-room is invariably 
filled to overflowing ; and last year, in several instances, the money 
premiums awarded by the Board were generously supplemented by 
prizes of various kinds given by the shop-keepers and the local gentry. 

The Convent schools in the circuit are well attended and efficiently 
conducted. My reports on such of these institutions as I have examined, 
were invariably favourable. The children attending these schools are 
receiving an excellent education ; but, independent of this, the nuns 
train yearly a large number of monitresses, 'who, eventually, in almost 
every instance, find their way into National schools as assistants or 
principals. 

There is one class of schools, confined chiefly to the county Donegal, 
to which I would briefly refer. In a large portion of this county the 
attendance of children is so fluctuating that there are many schools 
with a yearly average of not more than thirty — not sufficient to secure 
the services of a paid monitor — which will have during two or three 
months of the year an attendance of seventy or eighty pupils. To 
meet this difficulty temporary assistants are appointed, and are paid 



Model Schools. 
N ewtownste-wiirt. 
Ballymoney. 
Omagh. 
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jppendixB. the salary of ordinary assistants for such times as the required numbers 

Stateof There are not a few drawbacks attending these appointments; 
Schools. assistant not always properly qualified ; (6), want of school 

j.j eaf l requisites, and inadequate school-room accommodation ; and (c), lastly, 
Inspector the unfitness, it may be, and the unwillingness of the principal teacher 
Mordl. to utilize the services of the assistant. In schools I visited I found 
all these difficulties continually in the way. I am glad, however, to be * 
able to report that the schools organized by Mr. Shannon, who has 
been engaged in this county for some time past, are greatly improved. 
He has succeeded in establishing a proper understanding between the 
principal and the assistant. The relative duties of each are understood 
and observed ; and now the sclioolwork is carried on smoothly and, all 
things considered, with tolerable efficiency. The teachers speak very 
highly of the lectures on school management given by Mr. Shannon, 
and many came long distances to attend them. Indeed it would be 
hard to overestimate the amount of good Mr. Shannon has done 
during the time he has been occupied in the work of organization in 
this county. 

I would be sorry if the preceding remarks should leave the impression 
that primary education generally in Donegal is in a backward condition. 
Such, certainly, is not the case. Some of the best schools I have ever exa- 
mined I have met with in this county. Dining the past tliree years 
four out of the nine “ Carlisle and Blake Premiums ” awarded in my 
circuit, comprising eleven districts, have been carried off by Donegal 
teachers. Even in the most backward parts of this county schools will 
be found under second or third class teachers better organized and 
taught than many in more favoured parts of Ireland under trained first 
class teachers. A school of this kind I well remember meeting with 
some time ago. The school-house stands on the coast road nearly oppo- 
site Arranmore Island. The teacher is Miss O’Reilly, one of four sisters all 
of whom have an aptitude for schoolwork that would seem, as the people 
here would say, to be “ bom with them.” My visit was not expected, for 
I had not given notice of it. I was greatly pleased with the results of the 
examination. The intelligence and answering of the children were of a 
high order. _ The discipline was excellent. The girls wear during school 
hours a plain uniform overdress. The teacher played the harmonium, 
the children sang, and afterwards recited poems and dialogues with much 
taste and effect. All the surroundings of the school were nice and 
appropriate. Though it was still winter, I observed in bottles here and 
there in the school-room bunches of wild flowers which the children had 
gathered on their way to school for “ the mistress,” as one of the little 
ones told me, “ was so fond of flowers.” 

No one can doubt that in schools of this kind which would compare 
2iot unfavourably with any Model or Convent school in the country, tastes 
and habits are being formed which must prove a blessing to the pupils in 
after life ; and it is cheering to think that the children are daily bring- 
ing into their humble homes influences for good the issues and extent 
of which who can foresee or estimate 'l 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

m, C1 , . J AMES Morell, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries. r 
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Iilr. M. Kebkas. 



Appendix!!. 



Reports ou 

Letterkenny, 27 th March, 1879. St ] ate of 

G-entlemen, — In compliance with the request contained in your letter • — - 
of 26th January, I beg to submit to you the following Report of Letter- t }l r : M - 
kenny District for the year 1878 : — Keenan. 

No change has been made in the boundaries of the' district since my 
last Report. It comprises entire north and greater portion of east Done- 
gal, with a population of about 83,000. To provide for the educational 
wants of this large population there are 135 schools in operation in con- 
nexion with the National Board and about nine others. It -will there- 
fore appear that the entire population are dependent for education upon 
the National schools. 

Linguistic differences divide the population into English and L-ish 
speaking. The former comprises the town populations and those in the 
immediate vicinity of towns, and the latter comprises all others. As 
English is the language of the schools this gives to the teachers in the 
Irish speaking districts the additional labour- of teaching their pupils a 
new language. Various plans have been suggested for rendering as easy 
as possible this difficult task. So far as I can observe the plan that has 
succeeded best is to learn English as they learned Irish, by being driven 
to the use of it by hearing no other language spoken. This method is 
eminently successful when the children come to school at an early age. 

Among the English speaking population- the schools are in general 
taught by skilful and efficient teachers ; the attendance of the pupils is 
pretty regular, and, therefore, the progress of the pupils is satisfactory. 

Some of the teachers in these schools, in addition to the compulsory sub-' 
jects of school programme, teach one or more extra subjects, the only 
drawback being that in some places the schools are in excess of the 
requirements of the population. This, of course, gives rise to low atten- 
dance, and consequently small incomes to the teachers. There are 
about twelve of these in which the attendance is too low to entitle their 
teachers to class salary, and they are consequently paid upon capitation 
rate. Only very low classed and inefficient teachers will take appoint- 
ments in such schools, and consequently their proficiency is always 
unsatisfactory. The teachers in two of these schools were dismissed on 
account of low answering at Easter examination, but notwithstanding 
they have been continued in charge of the schools. 

I am glad to be able to report that the number of unclassed teachers 
appointed to the charge of schools in this district is becoming smaller 
every year. On account of the small number of assistants and monitors 
there were till recently few classed teachers in the district who were not . 
in charge of schools. So that when a school became vacant the mana- 
ger was obliged either to appoint one of the pupils of the school or a 
pupil from a neighbouring school to the teacher-ship. . The position was 
not sufficiently lucrative to attract candidates from a distance. It is 
not surprising that schools entrusted to such unskilful and inefficient 
teachers should be almost worthless. During the year twelve new 
principal teachers were appointed ; seven were classed in second or third 
class. Of the remaining five, one had served a year as pupil teacher in 
a Model school ; another was trained in a school in England ; a third 
had served two years as second class monitor. So that of the twelve only 
two had received no special training for the office. These teachers, for 
the most part, replaced inefficient teachers, and I am glad to observe a 
marked improvement in the schools, 
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Appendix B. There lias been a slight improvement in the daily attendance as com- 

IteportTon l ,are( l with previous year. In 1877 the average attendance for the entire 
the State of district was 5,068 ; for 1878 it was 5,228. In 1877 there was a slight 
Schools. falling off in the number of pupils qualified by attendances to be presented 

- Mrftr. ~ at results examination as compared with previous year. In 1878 the 
Keenan, number was much larger than either of the preceding two 'years. I 
: — • attribute the falling off in 1877 to the increase in number of attendances 
required to qualify for examination. In 1877 the number examined for 
results was 3,999, and in 1878 there were 4,613 examined, showing an 
increase of 15-3 per cent. 

There is still a laudable desire on the part of most teachers in this 
district to improve their classification. The number of applicants to be 
admitted to examination as candidates for promotion is larger than in 
1877. In 1878 there were 20 applicants, and there are 28 applicants to . 
be admitted to forthcoming examination. All the unsuccessful candi- 
dates in 1878 have again applied to be admitted to examination in 
1879. In 1878 there was a departure from the former method of con- 
ducting examinations of teachers. Formerly, teachers who had an- 
swered creditably at written examination were afterwards subjected to a 
viva voce examination by Head and District Inspectors. In 1878 the 
viva voce examination was abolished, and what has been called a 11 Pro- 
oral ” examination substituted. The questions set at “ Pro-oral ” exami- 
nation were about equally as difficult as those formerly given at viva voce 
examination. The change has been received by the teachers as an im- 
provement in the method of conducting the examinations, since they can 
now learn, in a comparatively short time, the result. 

There were 17 classed teachers examined for promotion, and of these, 
5 were successful. I attribute the want of success of those who failed 
to want of due preparation. Two of the successful candidates were pro- 
moted to highest division of first class, and the remaining three to lowest 
division of second class. Ho candidate for promotion whose answering 
was sufficient was rejected on account of the state of his school. 

The school accounts are honestly kept. I had to report no case of 
falsification during the year. Irregularities on this head arise through 
negligence or imperfect training on the part of the teachers. Erasing 
absence marks has almost entirely disappeared. 

It is greatly to be deplored that so few of the teachers have residences 
suitable to their wants and in keeping with the social position they should 
occupy. There have been only two applications made by the managers 
of schools in this district for grants for building residences for the 
teachers, and although in one of the cases a grant was made, yet up to 
. the present no progress has been made with the building. The small 
success that has attended the efforts of the Commissioners to secure com- 
fortable residences for the teachers is mainly owing to the difficulty in 
procuring a site with a lease for a sufficient period. 

_ Having devoted so much of this Iteport to matters that affect the entire 
district, I have now to direct your attention to the portion of the district 
in which the Irish language is spoken. • In order the better to appreci- 
ate the difficulties to be encountered in bringing education within 
reach of this people, I have to. draw attention to the following circum- 
stances : The people are excessively poor ; the land is had and hadly cul- 
tivated; population very dense. On this , account the people are com- 
pelled to turn their attention to other pursuits than the cultivation of 
their small farms. Some of the men engage in fishing, collecting and 
burning seaweed and such like, but the greater portion leave the locality 
and seek employment elsewhere. Even the children from about 10 or 
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12 years of age are lured out to service during the summer, and return Appe.ndixB. 
only about the end of autumn. When these children are absent the E 77" „ 
attendance at the schools is extremely small, but when they return the tlw’statc of 
schools are overcrowded. The attendance at many of these schools varies Schools, 
from about 25 in summer to 1 20 in winter — so that the teachers of these Mr. M. 
schools were comparatively idle half the year, and I might almost say Keenan. 
the entire year, as they were altogether unequal to- the task of teaching 
schools with so large an attendance without an adequate staff of assistauts. 

What made matters still worse was that few of these teachers had re- 
ceived any training for their office, but had passed from the position of 
pupil to that of principal teacher, with barely the amount of knowledge 
to entitle them to be placed in lowest division of third class, where they 
■were satisfied to remain. Even if they had sufficient industry and ability 
to qualify themselves for a higher class, the unsatisfactory state of their 
schools would shut them out from all promotion. Upon my drawing atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory state of these schools, coupled with a recommen- 
dation that the Managers be permitted toemploy an additional staff during 
the months of high attendance, the Commissioners were pleased to 
act upon my reco mm endation, and a new staff of teachers, known by 
the name of temporary assistants, has been called into existence. These 
temporary assistants are paid at the same rate as ordinary assistants for 
. the months iu which they are employed, but they get no share of the 
results’ fees earned by the school, as the pupils for whose instruction 
they are employed are never presented at results’ examination. On 
account of the quiet, orderly habits of the children, and their great 
anxiety to improve, Managers have greater latitude in selecting teachers 
for their schools here than they have in any other part of Ireland. Here 
Managers can appoint advanced pupils, who possess the necessary literary 
qualifications, to the position either of principal or assistant teacher in 
their schools, without any fear of insubordination on the part of the 
pupils. So that in selecting temporary assistants they had the greatest 
possible latitude. 

To. make up for the want of professional training in the temporary 
assistants, Mr. Shannon, organizing teacher, was sent down to instruct 
the principal teachers in the best methods of arranging the business 
of their schools under the altered circumstances, and at the same time to 
instruct the temporary assistants in their duties. I cannot speak too 
highly of the zeal and efficiency of Mr. Shannon in discharging this most 
difficult task, and of the success which has attended his labours. I 
visited and reported upon the organization of 12 of these schools, and I 
found them greatly improved in every respect. 

There were 44 temporary assistants employed in 37 schools during the 
year. 

Of the temporary assistants 3 are second class, 9 third, and the re- 
mainder unclassed ; 6 of the unclassed assistants had served as monitors 
in ordinary ^National schools, and the remaining 2G were ad vanced pupils. 

There were 12 of these temporary assistants who presented themselves at 
Easter examination as candidates for classification. Of these twelve 4 
were classed 3’, 6 were provisionally classed, and 2 were dismissed as 
incompetent. The candidates examined towards end of year to fill up 
vacancies were much better qualified than those who were examined at 
the beginning of the year. 

I shall now draw your attention to the state of these schools prior to 
and since temporary assistants have been appointed. The results of in- 
creased teaching can only he estimated by the state of the schools in which 
they were employed nine or ten months after their appointment. I 
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Appendix!!, shall accordingly take up the 13 schoola examined by me for results’ 
Koports on since 1st November in which temporary assistants were employed, and 
ihe State of compare their state as to attendance and proficiency prior to and since 
Schools. the appointment of temporary assistants. 

Ut7m. In 1877 the average attendance of pupils at all these schools was 556-5. 

Kenan.] In 187S it was 734-3, showing an increase of upwards of 30 per cent. 

In 1877 I examined 301 pupils for results in these schools. 

In 1S78 I examined 030 pupils for results in the same schools, show- 

ing an increase of nearly 75 per cent. 



In 1(177, 
In 1873, 



No. examined No. passed 

in 3 R’a. in 3 It's. 

2G0 90 

4<J4 207 



For-coniago of 
passes in 3 R’a. 

34-S 

50-1 



"When examining these schools I was able from time to time to point 
out in my reports the marked improvement that had been made in in- 
dividual cases, and I am glad now to be able to point out to you their 
highly satisfactory improvement as a whole. It will be seen that the 
proficiency has improved in a still greater ratio than the attendance. The 
proportion of pupils presented in infants’ class shows a slight increase as 
compared ■with previous year, and I am satisfied the increase would have 
been much greater only for the severity of the winter. 

As compared with previous year the number of infants examined was 
more than doubled, which goes to prove that a much larger number of 
the small children are attending school than formerly. This is- due 
largely to the teachers using greater exertion than formerly to induce 
them to attend school. I am of opinion the educational prospects of this 
portion of the district will be greatly improved by training up the 
younger children to attend school. The temporary assistants, who are 
for the most port drawn from the locality in which the school is situated, 
will soon find that they can- best serve them own interests by exercising 
their influence so as to induce their neighbours to send the smaller 
children to school. Some instances of this have occurred already. In 
estimating the result of the appointment of the additional teaching 
staff to the 13 schools already referred to, I hold that their efficiency and 
usefulness have been more than doubled. In these 13 schools there 
were 1 3 temporary assistants employed, who gave service from 4 to 6 
months. 

I shall close this report by giving two instances of schools that were 
greatly improved by giving them an adequate staff of teachers, and by 
instructing the principal teachers in the proper method of teaching and 
conducting their schools. 



School No. 1, 
Scho'ol No. 2,- 





No. of pupils 


Per-centago of 




examined. 


paasos in 3 It's. 


1877, 


19 


46-6 


187-8, 


79 


85-7 


1877, 


26 


9- 


1878, 


53 


C3-3 



I might give many other instances of schools that have been greatly 
improved by the same means, but I think it unnecessary, having already 
given the general result for last three months of results’ year. 



I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, . 

M. Keenan, District Inspector. 



To tbe Secretaries, Education Office. 
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Mr. Adair. Appendix b. 

Coleraine, April, 1879. Se P State°of 

Gentlemen — I have the honour to submit through you for the infor- Scho ° l3, 
nation of the Commissioners of National Education this my general re- Mr. Adair. 
port on the condition and working of the schools in my district for the 
year ended 28th Eebruary last. 

The district lies partly in the county of Antrim and partly in the 
county of Londonderry. It extends along the coast from Magilligan in 
Deny to near Cushendun in Antrim. 

There are on my list at present 143 schools ; of these 89 are in county 
Antrim and 54 are in county Derry ; 117 are non-vested, 17 are vested in 
the Commissioners, and 9 are vested in trustees. Six of these are just 
now inoperative, namely — three building, and three temporarily closed 
owing to low attendance of pupils. When I took charge of this district, 
in July, 1875, there were 133 schools in it, so that there has been an 
increase of ten schools during that period. The district is very well 
provided with school-houses. Diming the past two years several houses 
that were too small have been enlarged ; and at present there are not 
more than two or three houses that are decidedly objectionable. There 
is no locality in the district unprovided with the means of education. 

Indeed, in some places the schools are but too numerous ; and yet the 
number could hardly be reduced without detriment to some individuals 
who have enjoyed the advantages of convenient schools for a length of 
time. All the school-houses are slated, and with very few exceptions the 
floors are boarded, and the interior of the rooms plastered and ceiled. 

As is to be expected the “ management” is chiefly in the hands of 
clergymen ; but a considerable number of the schools are under lay 
management or lay patronage — more so than in any other district T have 
been in. This is due to the fact that the landlords here, almost without 
exception, are in favour of the National system of education. Another 
reason is that since the disestablishment of the Irish Episcopal Church, 
schools tl#ft were formerly under the Church Education Society and sup- 
ported chiefly by landlords are being put under the National Board, the 
lay patronage being continued. The schools, too, on the estates of the 
London Companies, and endowed by them, are under the management of 
their (lay) agents. I find that there are 40 of my schools, or 28 per cent., 
under lay management. As regards the clergymen who are managers 
of schools, I am happy to say that all the principal religious bodies in 
the country are represented by them. 

As regards the teachers’ residences, I am happy to say that I have 
almost nothing to find fault with. They (the teachers) in general occupy 
houses and live in a manner becoming their position. Most of them are 
conveniently enough situated with respect to their schools. In nineteen 
cases the teachers have residences attached to the school-houses, and rent 
free. Only one dwelling for a teacher has yet been erected in this dis- 
trict under the Teachers’ Residence Act.” Another is to be built im- 
mediately, and a third was proposed ; but there was some demur to the 
title of the site, and so the matter for the present .stands in abeyance. 

These cases are all on the estate of Sir H. H. Bruce, bart., Downhill, 
who is most generous in this and in other -respects with regard to National 
teachers. I have often wondered that the provisions of the Act for the 
erection of teachers’ residences have been so little availed of, .and I attri- 
bute it entirely to the apathy of the local parties — chiefly the teachers 
themselves. There are many instances indeed where it is not surprising 
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Appendix!!, tliat residences are not sought for, as in the case of young or unmarried 
people residing with their families \ and again where teachers have settled 
the' State of themselves on small portions of land, and are there bringing up their 
Schools. families. Also in towns, and in most rural localities too, young men and 
Mr Adair women find it more convenient and more economical to live in lodgings 
’ than to have their own houses. Of the principal teachers in the district 
85 or 02 per cent are unmarried. 

Of the moral character and conduct of the teachers as a body I cannot 
speak too highly. They are well-conducted and respectable members of 
society, and are esteemed and respected by those with whom they have 
to do. With very few exceptions indeed they are heartily given to their 
work, and do their best. But it is much to be regretted that so many of 
them are in the lower classes when every facility and so many induce- 
ments are held out to them to advance in their classes, and when their 
schools would fully warrant their promotion to higher ranks. I fear that 
many of them, while working energetically enough in their schools, have 
lost the habit of, and the taste for, that continued and exact study at 
home which alone ‘can qualify them to compete successfully at the annual 
examinations. Of the principal teachers in the district 51 per cent, are 
not above first division of third class. 

The supply of young persons for the office of teacher is fairly adequate. 
But many of the young man do not long continue in the service as they 
find the Civil Service and other departments open to them ; and generally 
speaking those who have graduated as pupil teachers in the model schools 
or as monitors in other good schools succeed at competitive examinations 
for the appointments they aspire to. This may seem, and no doubt is, a 
drawback as regards the teaching power in the- schools, but it is only 
what is to be expected, and is not to be looked upon with unmrxed re- 
gret. It is but fulfilling the mission for which schools are established, 
namely, to qualify the young people of the community for useful service 
in whatever capacity their abilities may be required — whether as direct 
servants of the State, in commercial business, or in private concerns. 

The payment of results fees has veiy materially benefited the teachers ; 
and the conditions on which “ contingent fees ” are paid to f&achers in 
non-contributory unions have, I have reason to know, had the effect of 
increasing the local school-fees. I have known managers to use their in- 
fluence with parents to induce them to pay with sufficient liberality to 
secure the requisite amount of school-fees ; but I am happy to say the in- 
stances are rare in this district in which any such pressure is called for. 
There are few districts I believe in which school-fees are better paid. 
The people are generally well off, and they appreciate the advantages of 
education. The average payment of school -fees for every child in average 
attendance during the past year was 3s. 5 d. 

The attendance of the pupils in this district, as in rural districts gene- 
rally, is rather irregular. The children for the most part belong to 
the farming and labouring classes, and the schools are much and inju- 
riously affected by the demand for field labour during certain months of 
the year. In December, January, February, March, June, and July the 
attendance is large, while in the other months it is low. On the whole, 
however, I believe the attendance is as regular here as in most other 
places, and more so than in some. I find the average attendance to 100 
on rolls for the entire district was for the past year 53*6. The irregu- 
larity of the attendance tells on the pupils individually at the results ex- 
aminations : for those who have barely made the requisite number of days 
to qualify seldom make a good examination. It frequently happens that 
pupils who, in the earlier part of the results year, had attended regularly 
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but had been subsequently absent, return to school a month or two before Appendix b. 
the examination in order to qualif} r . In such cases failures are frequent. R e p^ts" 0 n 
J. am liappy to say that very few of the pupils who are eligible absent the State of 
themselves on the day of the examination. This shows consideration on Schools, 
the part of the parents for the interests of the teachers. It is also a proof j \ir77dair. 
of the popularity of the teachers. I have known fathers during the late 
snow storm to carry small children to school to be examined on the day ~ 

of the results examination. Of those qualified by attendances, 94_per cgzt. 
presented themselves for examination during the last results year. 

I am convinced the results system has stimulated teachers, parents, and 
pupils, and that it is doing much good in this country. 

I have endeavoured as far as in my power to make up for the omission 
of pupils (who had not made the requisite number of attendances) at the 
results examinations by secondary inspections during the last twelve 
months. In that period I examined in this way 111 schools besides 
making 115 incidental visits to ordinary schools. J believe these 
secondary inspections will be of considerable utility, as my object in mak- 
ing them was as much to show inexperienced teachers how to teach as to 
examine the pupils. 

I am happy to say the attendance of the teachers is, on the whole, 
punctual. I have met with some who thought they were sufficiently 
early if they were in their schools at ten o’clock ; but I showed them this 
was not so, and I believe with the desired effect. The school accounts 
are honestly kept. I have not met with a case of wilful falsification 
during the past two years. It is true I have found several instances of 
omissions on the part of the teachers — such as neglecting to mark the 
daily attendance at the proper time, omitting to fill up the summary rolls 
at the end of each month, &c. ; .and for repeated acts of this nature a few 
teachers have been fined, and a larger number officially admonished. But 
generally speaking the integrity of the teachers in this respect is highly 
creditable to them as a body. 

With respect to the proficiency of the pupils presented at the results 
examinations last .year I may say it was on the whole fairly satisfactory 
— higher, I believe, than in any previous year. The junior classes are 
in general well up to the requirements of the programme, except that in 
the third class there were many failures in grammar and geography. 

Pupils now pass into third class at a very early age — too soon, indeed. 

As regards reading, spelling, and writing, it is all very well, but they 
find it hard to make up the arithmetic, grammar, and geography pre- 
scribed. Failures have been proportionately more numerous in the 
senior classes than in the junior, and chiefly in arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography. The course prescribed for fifth and sixth classes in these 
branches is really very high. 

Reading , die . — The reading generally is fairly intelligent and easy, 
but the pupils fail in explanation. They do not master sufficiently the 
subject-matter of the lessons. They can give the meanings of the words 
prefixed to the lessons fairly enough, but little more is attempted. 

Arithmetic . — The practical part of this subject is very fairly taught. 

In the junior classes there have been but few failures, comparatively 
speaking. Notation and numeration are well taught. In the advanced 
classes the pupils very often fail to solve the number of questions that 
entitles to the highest “ pass mark.” The knowledge of the theory oi 
arithmetic possessed by even the most advanced classes is' hut limited, 
and with the best possible intentions the Inspector is not able to devote 
sufficient time to this branch of the subject. 

Penmanship . — The writing of the pupils is very fair in general, and 
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those who have been in attendances 100 days or more have usually a 
sufficient number of copies to show. I have no fault to find under this head. 

Writing from Dictation . — This branch is well attended to in all the 
schools, with the exception that punctuation is not c-nough practised — 
even in the highest classes. 

Grammar . — The knowledge of grammar in most of the schools is but 
poor. The third class pupils are generally too young to he expected to 
comprehend much of the subject. When told that a word is a certain 
part of speech in one situation, they fail to see that it may he another 
part of speech in a different position. Their answers are often mere 
guesses. I confess I do not look for much from the pupils of this class. 
In the fourth class, too, the answering is often low, and in the fifth and 
sixth classes though the pupils make a fair attempt at syntactical 
parsing, they are deficient in the rationale and analysis. 

Geography . — Geography is not well taught in general. I am of 
opinion that sufficient of the subject is not learned from textbooks as 
home lessons. In the higher classes there were comparatively more 
failures in geography than in most other branches. Failure in grammar 
and geography not preventing prometion to higher classes may have 
something to do with the defects I have noticed. 

Reedleworh . — Plain sewing and knitting receive very fan- attention 
where the means exist for teaching them, and the proficiency of the 
pupils in these branches is satisfactory. 

Agriculture and Book-keeping do not seem to be in much favour with 
either the teachers or pupils. 

print Branches . — A fair proportion of the boys in the fifth and sixth 
classes learn mensuration, geometry, and algebra, and with tolerable 
success. 

Un the whole, X am satisfied that the schools of this district are pro- 
gressing, doing good work, and fully carrying out the objects of the State 
in granting them endowments. 

' I would also say, in conclusion, that nothing could exceed the cordial 
co-operation I have received from both the managers and the teachers 
since I took charge of the district. 

J have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Samuel Adair, District Inspector. 

Tlio Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 



Mb. Muilally. 

Cookstown, April 1st, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with the instructions contained in your 
letter of January lOtli last, I have the honour to submit the following 
General Report on the state of the National schools of this district. 

The list of day schools of the district comprises 126 ordinary and 2 
workhouse schools, all of which are at present in operation. Besides 
these, there are within the limits of the district 12 elementary schools, 
and 3 intermediate, which also give an elementary education. The 
attendance at these latter is, however, I believe, comparatively trifling ; 
so that, practically, the education of the rising generation of this district 
is in the hands of the teachers of the National schools. 

Be the reasons for it well or ill grounded, there seems to he a remark- 
able consensus of opinion among the people whose children attend 
elementary schools for the poor, as to the superior efficacy of those under 
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the Board. This opinion is evidenced by the following facts. The non- 
National school generally leads but a lethargic existence when brought 
into clear competition with a National rival. There is an increasin'' 
tendency among those schools to get into connexion, and in many cases, 
an improvement in the attendance when connexion is obtained. Since 
I was placed in charge of this district, now three years ago, seven schools 
previously in existence have become National, and in nearly all these 
cases have the pupils increased in numbers. One instance of this was 
remarkable. A school had been in operation for thirty years. The 
present teacher had taught it for fifteen. The school was taken into 
connexion, the teacher was unchanged, and within twelve months after 
the school had become National the attendance had increased 50 per 
cent. 

Of the school buildings, 8 are vested in the Commissioners, and 1 0 in 
trustees, while the remaining 110 are private property. Those vested 
in the Commissioners are generally in good order. To those vested in 
trustees little attention is paid, and the condition of one of them is per- 
fectly disgraceful. The non-vested schools are usually kept in fair 
repair, some of them, particularly those on the estates of the London 
Companies, being remarkably good buildings. In three cases the school- 
house belongs to the teacher. Such a circumstance is always productive 
of annoyance. The manager is never master of the position ; incom- 
petent teachers obtain charge of the schools, and in the future aid oimht 
never be granted in such cases. 

I now proceed to give my opinion of tile proficiency of the pupils and 
the system of instruction, and in so doing I shall adopt the nsual 
method— to treat in detail the several subjects taught. 

The reading of the first class is generally fair, and is almost certain to 
be satisfactory when the children have had the advantage of previous 
training and examination as infants. The great defect in the reading 
of this class is caused by the fact that the pupils can almost invariably 
repeat the lessons by rote. When able to read them, this power of 
repetition creates listlessness, and, when not able to read them it should 
have the effect of preventing progress. Children may be found in 
schools who are not able to read words of three letters, and who, yet, 
if they managed to spell through what may be called a key-word in the 
middle of one of the most advanced lessons of the First Book, could sail 
on triumphantly to the end. This accomplishment would frequently 
deceive an examiner, especially when, as in some cases, the child points 
with a pencil to each word of the lesson, which it is merely repeatin'* 
from memory. To prevent any such deception I always require the 
pupils of this class to pronounce at sight separate words, taken at ran- 
dom through the lessons. This, I am convinced, notwithstanding the 
theories of educationists to the contrary, is the correct method ofboth 
teaching and testing reading, and as the identity of an individual whom 
we know flashes on us from his whole countenance, so a word ought to 
be known from the picture it presents to the eye, without the previous 
analysis of it into letters being necessary. To diminish this practice of 
getting the lessons by rote, I would recommend that the latter portion 
of the hirst Book be considerably enlarged. The lessons in . the fourth 
section should be far more numerous. 

Where the attendance has been regular, there is, little fault to he 
found with the reading, of the second and third classes. The reading of 
the higher classes cannot, however, be favourably spoken of. By this I 
do not mean to say that we should look for finished or graceful elocu- 
tion, but that, in the two essential matters of correctness of pronunciation 

0 
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and conveyance of tlie sense, the senior classes are deficient; Reasons 
may be assigned for this difference. In the Second and Third Books the 
words are generally easy of pronunciation. The sentences are short, 
and their construction natural. Tlie language of several of the lessons 
in the fourth and higher books may he regarded as almost foreign to tlie 
pupils, and I fear that many mistakes in reading owe their origin to the 
want of knowledge on the part of the teachers themselves of both the 
pronunciation and signification of several of the words. To render 
fewer the errors arising from this source, I think it desirable that there 
should be prefixed to the lessons in the Fifth and Sixth Books columns 
giving the meanings and pronunciation of the more difficult words. The 
lessons in all the reading-books should be supplemented by explanatory 
notes, and by a series of questions for the guidance of the teacher. 

The proficiency in oral spelling, especially of the words at the head 
of the lesson, is generally satisfactory. Oral spelling, however, if we 
except results examinations and spelling bees, is scarcely ever required ; 
and, unfortunately, in this branch, the cases of failure are most nume- 
rous where success is most desirable, viz., where dictation is the test 
given. This is, perhaps, most remarkable in third class, the first class 
in which this exercise is required. I have no doubt that in this, more 
than in any other subject, any backwardness exhibited is to be attributed 
to the want of due care on the part of the teacher, including neglect 
in giving the pupils sufficient practice. I am fortified in this opinion 
by having frequently observed that in schools in which I knew dictation 
exercises were regularly given, they were at the examination carefully 
executed and remarkably free from mistakes. Besides this want of 
care in the giving and treatment of exercises devoted to the subject, 
extreme neglect is sometimes witnessed in the correction of ortho- 
graphical mistakes in other exercises of the pupils. These -not un- 
frcquently exhibit tlie most glaring blunders — pupils in fifth class 
misspelling words which a first class pupil would be supposed to spell 
correctly — passed over unnoticed by the teacher. Such laxity gener- 
ates slipshod writing on the part of the pupils. They are allowed 
to continue in erroneous methods of spelling words. They’ become 
familiarized to the eye of the pupil in their incorrect form, and the 
habit of writing a word wrongly, once contracted, is almost ineradicable. 

Writing, being an operation so purely mechanical, could be effectually 
taught to all pupils. In few schools in the district, however, is the 
teaching of this subject satisfactory or successful. Tlie causes of this 
want of success lie on the surface. Variations in the style of head 
lines, allowing the pupils to write too small, and acquire a formed 
hand too soon, both which defects frequently arise from a deficiency of 
side stock, and, above all, the want of supervision by the teacher, and 
the frequent utter absence of attempt on his part to insist that the 
pupils should imitate the models, are among the chief. In several 
schools pupils write copies utterly regardless of the head-lines. As an 
extreme instance of this, I may mention that there is a school in the 
district in which the pupils go regularly through numbers of "Vere 
Foster’s copy books, and yet they all write like the teacher whose writing 
is by no means Fosterian. 

The proficiency in arithmetic is fair in the third and junior classes ; 
middling in tlie higher, and throughout as high as could reasonably be 
expected from the class of pupils attending the National schools. 
Want of accuracy is the great cause of failure in arithmetic ; and this 
defect is to be removed only by thorough grinding in the elementary opera- 
tions, and by accustoming the pupils to test or “ prove ” the correctness 
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of their ■work. Deficiency in both these points is characteristic of the -Appendix#. 
schools. To the former I would direct particular attention. Ignorance Reports on 
of the addition tables, even among the pupils of the senior classes, is a the State of 
matter of almost daily observation. These may frequently be seen, Schools, 
while working on paper questions in perhaps practice or interest, j\J^~ 
counting on their fingers. To as much as possible abo“sh this absurd „ MuUally . 
practice which prevents anything like expertness ’n. arithmetical 
calculations, and to stimulate the acquisition of a thorough knowledge 
of the addition tables among the pupils of the junior classes, I would 
recommend that it be clearly laid down in the programme for first and 
second classes, that no pupils should be allowed to pass in arithmetic 
who could not add at once on the black-board, by means of the addition 
tables, the required number of lines. 

The results attained in the teaching of grammar are very unsatis- 
factory. In the third class, in which the subject is first introduced, 
if the condition of a “ pass,” viz. — to distinguish the parts of speech in 
an ordinary sentence — were rigidly adhered to, very few pupils, even 
in the best schools, would be successful. In fair schools, where the 
subject seems to have received a moderate amount of attention, the 
pupils are able to classify simple nouns and verbs, the more frequently 
occurring pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions, and now and then 
an adjective ; but in many schools, I regret to say, from the want of 
knowledge exhibited by the pupils, the subject seems to have been left 
almost entirely unattempted. Of t! e simple portion of etymology 
prescribed for the fourth class, the pupils generally possess very little, 
and, where any, a very incomplete and very inaccurate knowledge. 

The syntactical parsing of the fifth class is usually very poor. To award 
a pass in this subject, I require only that the pupils should know the 
objective case after a transitive verb or preposition, the nominative 
after a substantive verb, and a simple imperative ; and yet, with this 
low standard, the number of failures is astonishing. The natural con- 
sequence of this backwardness :.a the theory of grammar exhibits itself 
in the letters or essays of the few pupils who reach sixth class, which 
may be dismissed by merely remarking that it would often be difficult 
to determine whether they are more distinguished by the poverty of 
ideas, or the abundance of grammatical errors. 

The feeling with which this subject is regarded by many of the parents 
who think it of no advantage to their children, as well as the difficulty 
of teaching it, owing to the judgment of the pupils being called into 
play, serve to account in some measure for its backward state. But it 
is in some measure only. Other causes which the late increase in 
results fees in third class for a “ pass ” in this branch and the action of 
the Commissioners in cases where deficiency was reported, will render 
less operative in future, had a share in producing this undesirable result. 

Whatever may have been the causes, the deficiency is much to be 
deplored ; and I trust that it is not vain to hope that with more 
attention to it on the part of the teachers, and stringent action on that 
of the Commissioners, the knowledge of this subject among the pupils 
will become as extensive and thorough as its importance deserves. 

Geography too has, I have heard, been frequently placed under the 
parental ban, yet the proficiency in it is much higher than in grammar. 

That it is a subject the acquisition of which chiefly depends on the 
memory, and the teaching of which involves less explanation and 
drudgery on the part of the teacher, fairly accounts for its superiority. 

One common defect in this subject is not unworthy of remark. Even 

C 2 
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Appendix li. when taught and examined on by tlie teacher, the description of the 
Report! on position of places, &c., is nearly always framed in a particular manner, 
tlio State of This evil, which is necessarily appendant to the use of a text-book, it 
Schools. s h 0ll id be tlio aim of the teacher to counteract. On the contrary, his 
fyf r own practice perpetuates and confirms it. Hence, tne pupils are often 
Mull ally . unable to answer when the question is put in any form except that 
with which they are familiar. Their teaching has been too narrow and 
stereotyped. They are, however, generally able to give the great 
natural features, rivers, mountains, &c., as well as the chief tows 
contained in manuals of geography under the headings of their respective 
programmes. Further than this they do not go j and it is, perhaps, to 
be regretted that in the senior classes, where this handmaid of history 
couhfbe made so interesting, it is but a mere collection of names “full 
of sound, and . . . signifying nothing.” 

The programmes in geography are more indefinite than those in any 
other subj ect. This is particularly the case in third class, and may account 
for the fact of the failures in that class exceeding those in any other. 
I am of opinion that it would confer a great boon on both teachers 
and pupils if the Commissioners issued superior text-books in grammar 
and geography, and specified for the different classes certain portions of 
these text-books, outside which an examiner should be supposed not to 
range. The work of inspection would be facilitated, and a common 
standard introduced by giving the senior classes written examinations 
in these two subjects. The paper now supplied for arithmetic would, 
perhaps, suffice for this purpose, aud the questions should be printed on 
the paper, and not supplied on separate cards — the distribution and 
collection of which always involve loss of time. 

Agriculture finds hut little favour with either teachers or pupils ; m 
none of the schools of the district is the proficiency even fair, while in 
many the subject has not been attempted. 

Book-keeping is not taught in as many schools, as from the easiness 
of the subject, one would expect. 'Wherever it is attempted, I find 
that the attempt is fairly successful — the general answering being con- 
siderably superior to that in agriculture. 

Tlie proficiency in needlework is generally good. I can recall to 
memory only one school in which I was dissatisfied with the attainments 
in this branch ; and at the results examination of the succeeding year, 
cause for dissatisfaction no longer existed. The pupils are able to 
perform all ordinary operations of needlework with neatness and facility. 
The time spent in learning the subject forms an agreeable variation 
from the literary work ; and in some schools in which I considered it 
too much affected by both the teachers and pupils, I deemed it prudent 
to suggest a restriction of the amount of time devoted to it. 

Foremost among the extra branches in the number of pupils pre- 
sented for examination, as well as on the Commissioners’ list, stands 
singing. I regret that I am not sufficiently a musician myself to render 
my inspection in this subject of any advantage. The most I can 
attempt, and it is a duty of which I should often gladly be relieved, is 
to award, to the best of my ability, the marks which I believe to he 
merited. While the Commissioners think vocal music deserving of en- 
couragement in the shape of results fees, I beg most respectfully to 
suggest that they ought to go a step further and allot the inspection in 
it to some one possessing a knowledge of the subject calculated to 
render tlie inspection 'of avail. : - : 0 

Drawing is essayed in very few schools. What a very small amount 
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of success attended the experiments may be inferred from tlio foot that Appendix 3. 
of 133 pupils examined by me during the past year, 110 failed to reach R ~~ 
the prescribed standard. theStateof 

I often consider it a matter much to be regretted that geometry and Schools, 
algebra are not more extensively taught in National schools, as the for- 
nier for its own sake and that of the subsidiary subject, mensuration, Mullalty. 
and the latter for a thorough grasp of the principles that underlie arith- 
metical operations, are extremely valuable. These are now taught to a 
smart boy or two who, the teacher thinks, will be able to secure a “pass” 
and earn the desired result fee, whereas with the expenditure of very 
little additional labour an entire class might bo easily prepared. I should 
gladly welcome any regulation of the Commissioners intended to en- 
sure instruction in these two subjects, which no one, I imagine, would 
venture to say fall outside the scope of an ordinary elementary educa- 
tion, to all the male pupils in the senior classes of our National schools. 

The instruction given in the other extra branches calls for no remark. . 

The numbers learning them are few, and the subjects taught are selected 
on no proper principle. The ease with which a “ pass n may be obtained, 
the inclination of the teacher for a particular subject, and sometimes 
mere caprice, have more share in its determination, than any advantage 
to the pupil, or any connexion with his position in afterlife. 

Subjoined 1 beg to give a table showing the extra branches examined 
in, the total number of pupils presented for examination in each branch, 
and the number of schools in which examinations •were held during the 
year ended February, 1879 : — 



Subject. 


Numbers 


Number of 


oxamlnod. 


Schools. 


Singing, . . . 


689 


24 


Drawing, . 

Geometry and Mensuration, 


133 


5 


64 


29 


Algebra, . 


. 53 


2G 


Physical Geographj', 


30 


16 


Trigonometry, 


1 


1 


Mechanics, 


. 1 


I 


Latin, . 


11 


3 


Greek, . 


7 


2 


French, 


9 


3 


Sewing Machine, . 

Total, 


15 

. 1,010 


5 



The above account of the proficiency exhibited in the schools of the 
district will be seen to be no roseate-coloured picture. The first step, 
however, towards the removal of a fault is the recognition of its existence, 
and it must be confessed that, although they may eclipse their prede- 
cessors, the condition of the majority of the National schools is far below 
— I will not say the ideal, but the attainable. The lowness of classifica- 
tion in many instances ma.y have something to do with this result. But 
it is not the main cause. Some of the best schools I ever examined 
were taught by third class teachers, while, on the other hand, I have 
had frequently to find fault with the condition of schools taught by 
teachers in second and even first class. If I were asked what was the 
cardinal defect in the working of the National schools, I should unhesi- 
tatingly answer — want of system. Nor is this defect confined to un- 
trained teachers. Teachers — trained and untrained — fall into bad and 
unsystematic methods of conducting their schools, which it seems almost 
impossible to eradicate, and repeated visits of the Inspector are only 
followed by repeated observations of the same defects. His suggestions 
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AppendixB. are listened to, but frequently not acted on. Tlie door closes on him 
Reports on and old habits again reign supreme. 

the state of As a particular illustration of this want of system I would draw special 
Schools. attention to the time table. The time table should be to the teacher his 
iv/^? guide and rule of life. Yet in many cases it seems suspended only to be 

MuliaHy. disobeyed. In the nuni erous incidental visits — near! y G 0 0 — which I h ave 

paid to tlio schools since taking charge of this district, I have been 
astonished at the number of occasions on which I found the time table 
neglected. Its construction, too, is often on a par with the attention 

paid to it. In some cases it is contradictory ; in others, absurd. Sub- 

jects are sometimes specified for classes to which they do not belong, and 
are omitted from classes to which they do. Several of the teachers are 
unable to construct a proper time table. Here is a specimen, without 
any division into hours or classes, the result of the cogitations of a teacher 
trained and thirty-two years in the service of the Board : — “ Beading, 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic taught on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday ; grammar and geography on Tuesday and Thursday ; other sub- 
jects at various times.” This, of course, is a very extreme case. But it 
aptly illustrates the general defect. 

A great disadvantage under which the teachers labour is the absence 
of the means of improvement. The ordinary teacher after classification 
or training settles down in some rural district. Here he is thrown on 
his own slender resources. He generally has not acquired reading habits. 
There is very little stimulus to action. True, there is the prospect of 
increased classification. The prospect is, however, in many cases very 
dubious, and the reward is often thought not worth the trouble which an 
attempt entails. The difficulties with which the teachers have to con- 
tend from want of external he!]) frequently make tliern give up all efforts 
at advancement. Hence it is that the majority of them are not progress- 
ing. They are either retrograde or standing still. The nature of their 
duties generally keeps then* acquirements up to the level of the pro- 
gramme ; but their small amount of knowledge is seldom substantially 
increased. To afford the teachers that help which they cannot afford 
themselves, to cultivate among them habits of reading, and prevent their 
faculties from being allowed to rust, I think it most desirable that some 
scheme should be adopted by which, till they attained a certain classifica- 
tion or length of service, they would receive the benefit of instruction. 
As Saturday is usually a dies non with teachers, the details of such a 
scheme would not be difficult to arrange. 

I have not yet alluded to evening schools, and my only purpose in 
doing so now is to express a decided opinion that their sole advantage 
consists in giving the teacher results fees to which he has often no moral 
right. The usual course, when an evening school is opened, is for the 
teacher to mass the pupils as low as circumstances or the Inspector will 
permit, and afterwards have them examined, depending almost entirely 
on their previous knowledge. The limit of their attainments is soon 
reached ; they are not able to make the necessary progress ; and, as re- 
gards the school itself, an unprofitable life is terminated by an early 
death. Aid was granted to 10 evening departments in this district 
within the last 3 years. Of these there is now only 1 in operation. 
I he career of 3 of them ended prematurely, while 5 others succumbed 
after one examination. There are at present on the roll 1 3 evening 
schools of which I know only 2 to be operative. These few statistics 
sufficiently indicate the value of the work done. 

The school accounts are fairly and, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
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tiiin honestly kept. Move general neatness is, perhaps, desirable. Oases 
of omission, miscalculation, and even mistakes, are not unfrequent, but a eports on 
deliberate falsification is, I believe, rare. Isolated instances do occur, th« State of 
but while human nature remains unchanged it is futile to expect that all S ° ll °° ls - 
will be found able to resist temptation. Mr. 

Ido not wish to close this report without referring to the condition MnMlg. 
of the teachers. It is one which calls for active sympathy and kind 
treatment. In the breasts of many of them ambition can find no place, 
and their labour is seldom sweetened by the hope of ultimate reward. 

Their position is frequently precarious. They often feel anxiety about 
maintaining the requisite average attendance. They have to combat the 
whims, the° partialities, and the prejudices of parents. Their best efforts 
must he often rendered useless by the poverty and irregular- attendance 
of the pupils. Their wages are often lower than those of an ordinary 
tradesman. Even the most unassuming of them must sometimes feel 
galled by the greater success and independence in life of their inferiors 
in abilities and education. That, under these discouraging circumstances, 
so many of them have so well succeeded in discharging the duties of their 
important trusts, reflects credit on the body. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Michael Mullally. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 



Mr. J. W. Rodgers. Mr. j. ir. 

Belfast, April, 1879. R “ d!/e ”- 

Gentlemen, — Since my general report for tlie year 187G was written 
the district to which I am attached has undergone no alteration. It 
contains about the half of Belfast, the populous towns of Lisburn and 
Ligoniel, and the villages of Crumlin and Glenavy, comprising nine 
parishes or portions of parishes, all of which are situated in the county 
of Antrim, with the exception of two which stretch into county Down. 

There are at present under my inspection 114 day schools and 18 night 
schools, in all 132. The urban day schools alone amount to G8, varying 
in average attendance from. 35 to 345. They are attended chiefly, 
though not exclusively, by the children of small shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
mechanics proper, day labourers, and workers in mills and factories. 

Belfast north, that portion of the town with which I have to do, is in- 
habited largely by those classes, and it is from them that the National 
schools are to a great extent recruited. 

As regards the district generally, the period to which this report 
refers has been one of steady though not of rapid progress. The 
machinery for the establishment of new schools, for rebuilding or 
enlarging unsuitable school -houses, for appointing teachers when vacancies 
occur, and for securing more regular attendance, has not been altered by 
any recent legislation. It may not then, under these circumstances, be 
considered unsatisfactory that there has been progress in the main, 
although slow, that greater interest is being taken in the spread of 
education, and that managers are exercising a more enlightened intelli- 
gence in the selection of teachers, and making more vigorous efforts to 
provide suitable school accommodation. _ 

Two new school-houses have been erected during the year. One oi 
these is in an agricultural district. The former house was of a very 
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Ap pendix !!. wretched character, besides being much too small. There is no knowing 
Reports on however, how long it would have continued to hold its ground but for 
tho State of the urgent protests of the Commissioners. Stimulated by these the 
Schools. manager set out to collect what funds would enable him to avail himself 
Mr. J. ir. of the Board’s building grant, and succeeded so much above his expecta- 
Rodycrs. tions that he decided to erect a non-vested school-house. This he has 
accomplished in a creditable manner, the new structure forming a 
striking contrast to the old one. It is roomy, with slated roof and 
boarded floor, well lighted and ventilated, and quite an ornament in tho 
neighbourhood. It is difficult to understand why the Board’s buildinv 
grant, amounting to two thirds of the entire outlay, should have been 
given up after it had been applied for and promised ; but such is the 
fact, and it serves to illustrate the prejudice which exists in regard to 
vested school-houses. During the entire time I have been acting here in 
the capacity of Inspector, rather more now than seven years, in no 
single case has aid to build a school-house been accepted from the State. 
So long, however, as the required accommodation is provided, it is of 
little importance whether the cost is derived from local sources or from 
the Imperial exchequer. 

The other school-house to which reference has been made is of a much 
more pretentious character. It has been erected almost regardless of 
expense in a populous part of Belfast by a benevolent lady, Miss 
Charters, in memory of her late father. It contains three principal 
rooms, one for infants, a second for a mixed attendance of boys and 
girls, while the third has been fitted up as a school for practical instruc- 
tion in cookery. . Spacious playgrounds are attached, with covered sheds 
to which the pupils can betake themselves for amusement in wet weather. 
Of the cookery school, not yet in operation, I may have something to say 
at a future time, bliss Charters intends that it shall be conducted after 
the model of similar establishments in London and elsewhere, by a com- 
petent teacher specially trained for the purpose at South Kensington. 
Girls in the senior classes in the National schools will be admitted at 
tho nominal fee of 2s. 2d. per quarter, and lessons will be given in the 
evening to grown-up females, the wives and daughters of artisans, the 
foe for them being 2s. 6(7. per quarter. It is to the school-house, however, 
to which I desire at present to call attention. No more appropriate 
memorial could be well conceived to the memory of a departed friend 
who himself abounded in labours of love of charity. This is one of 
three memorial school-houses in my district. Tho other two are known 
by the names of fetanliop e-street and St. James’ Schools, erected 
respectively by the late Valentine Whitla and J. Hind s Esqrs. They 
areall admirable in every respect— models of what such buildings ought 



Of other school-houses in the district, while there are some not inferior 
to any of those to winch I have just referred, there are too many which 
are much m need of additions and alterations with a more liberal 
application of soap and water and paint and whitewash : and a few are 
of so inferior a type that they should not be tolerated much longer. If 
they do happen to be located in streets where the surrounding houses are 
of similar character, and frequented by children unused to cleanliness, 
there is all the more reason for providing those necessary conditions 
without which all attempts to promote order and decency and civilization 
must prove hopelessly abortive. 

Among the grievances, of which the Irish National School Teachers 
ueie accustomed some time ago to complain, the want of residences 
near their school-houses was one. It was urged that some of the order 
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had to travel several miles daily, often in rain and storm, to and from Jp pendte U. 
their work ; that in consequence they were frequently put to serious R e p 0 rts on 
inconveniences, their energies weakened, and their health impaired, and the State of 
a contrast was drawn, not the less striking because of its accordance Sc hools - > 
with truth and fact, between teachers so circumstanced and those who, Mr. J. W. 
more highly favoured, were able in the wettest of all weathers to walk in Rodgers. 
a few minutes from their own comfortable firesides to the scene of their 
daily labour. The Government was persuaded that there was reasonable 
ground for complaint, and on the recommendation of the Commissioners— 
always the teachei-s’ best friends — the Teachers 5 Residences Act was passed, 
empowering the Lords of the Treasury to lend in each approved case, in 
connexion with non-vested schools, £250 of the sum expended in building 
a teachers’ dwelling, to be repaid in thirty-five years by an annual payment 
of £2 10s. per cent. Tn practice the Act, though eminently liberal in its 
provisions, has not afforded the relief anticipated. It appears there is 
a difficulty in obtaining sites, and in inducing suitable persons to become 
responsible for the payment of the interest. Besides it is manifest that 
such an outlay of the public money would only be justifiable in con- 
nexion with schools with fair average attendance, and conducted in well- 
built school-houses, affording some guarantee for the stability and 
permanence of the institutions aided. Still, there are very many cases 
up and down the country where the necessary conditions are or may be 
readily fulfilled, and I cannot but think that were it generally known 
how easy a matter it is to obtain the loan, the teachers’ residences, under 
the Act, would soon be much more numerous than they are. I am able 
to report that a beginning has been made in this district. A small 
beginning, to be sure, for it is the erection of only one of these dwellings, 
but at the same time highly satisfactory so far as it goes. The school 
in connexion with which this beginning has been made is Largymore, in 
the neighbourhood of Lisburn, under the patronage of Sir Richard 
"Wallace, the generous and highly popular landlord of the Lisburn 
estate, whose anxiety to promote the well-being of the residents on his 
property, and in particular to advance their educational interests, has 
received abundant, substantial, and ever-increasing illustration. On a 
plot of ground containing one acre rent free, the half of which is leased in 
perpetuity, Sir Richard Wallace has erected a handsome house with slated 
roof and stone-finished walls. This structure is two stories liigh. On the 
ground floor are two sittingrooms, a kitchen, scullery, and pantry. 

Above on the next floor are four bedrooms, each eleven feet by eleven 
and a half or thereabouts. The total cost of erection was £300. Of 
this sum the patron generously contributed £50 himself, for which he 
charges no interest. The remaining £250 was lent by the Board of 
Works at £5 per cent., the usual terms, that is, for the whole amount, 

£12 10s. per annum, of which the Commissioners of Rational Education 
pay one half. The teacher who, largely owing to his own energy and 
industry in connexion with the National school over which he presides 
and classes which he instructs under the Science and Art Department, 
is in receipt of a very fair income, resided formerly in a house for which 
he paid an annual rent of £20. Through the kindness of his patron 
and the liberality of Parliament he now finds himself in a much better 
house, one which may be not inaptly styled a detached villa, with his rent 
reduced, as has been already indicated, to £6 5s. I have no doubt that Sir 
Richard "Wallace will feel that he has been amply compensated for his 
trouble and expense by the beautiful addition thus made to the school 
buildings, the consciousness of having introduced much comfort into one 
household, and by the striking success of the school, which has now an 
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AppmdlxB. average daily attendance of upwards of ICO pupils. I Have referred to tliis 
Reports on ma 4ter with some particularity of detail in the Hope that the way may be 
tile state of cleared somewhat for future action of a similar kind in other quarters. If 
Schools. any manager is anxious to erect a teacher’s residence, he has merely to see 
Mr. J. n'. that till the circumstances of the case, as regards school-house, attendance, 
ledgers, site, and tenure are satisfactory, and then make application for a loan to the 
Board of “Works. I can assure him that any difficulties which may arise 
will prove to be wholly of a local nature, and that every facility will be given 
him for obtaining the full benefit which the Act was intended to afford. 
Teachers themselves may accomplish much in this matter, not, however, 
by remaining passive, indulging in vain regrets, and folding their hands 
as if nothing depended on them. They should rather go to the managers, 
give them information on the subject if they need to be informed, and 
request them with whatever urgency may be required to take the neces- 
sary' action. 

Of the 132 schools in this district at present I examined 128 for re- 
sults during the year, 1 8 of these being evening schools. One of the 
remaining *1 was examined by the Head Inspector, as the teacher had 
been recommended by me for the Carlisle and Blake premium, and the 
examination of the others was postponed for various reasons, which have 
been already communicated to the office. In the 111 day schools which 
I examined the number on the roll for the twelve months preceding my 
visit was 16,425, and the average daily attendance 9,665. From these 
figures it appears that the great difficulty with which teachers have to 
contend is the irregularity of attendance. In some schools, the pupils 
of which belong to the well-to-do classes, there is little cause of complaint, 
but in most a large proportion of the children attend so seldom that, 
not having made 100 attendances during the results year, they are 
thereby disqualified for examination for results payments. And this is 
but another way of saying that they might almost as well not be at school 
at all ; for making an appearance on only one or two clays in the week 

— and in not a few cases they attend much more irregularly than this 

ail the knowledge which they can possibly acquire must necessarily be 
of the most meagre character. That teachers are exerting themselves 
to counteract the evil there can be no manner of doubt. It is their 
interest to do so. To every child of average ability attending with even 
moderate regularity a well-defined money value is now attached if fairly 
taught. Besides, irregular attendants, here to-day and away to-morrow, 
are a fertile source of disorder and confusion. They necessarily la" be- 
hind the other members of their class, and are a constant drag on°their 
schoolmates, and their teachers too. It is of great importance that the 
schools should exercise an attractive influence over children. To this 
end the rooms should present a clean and cheerful appearance, the walls 
should he whitened at short and regular intervals, and in the cold 
weather good fires should be lighted before the time for opening and 
kept constantly burning during school-hours. A good deal mrnht be 
effected by means of playgrounds where the pupils could be encom-aged 
to indulge in healthful and unrestrained recreation. Above all the 
lessons should be given with due preparation, and in such a way as not 
only to instruct, but to interest and to educate. Still, notwithstanding 
what lias been done and what might he done by teachers and other local 
parties, the fact remains that here— not the least enlightened portion of 
the country almost fifty years after the introduction of the National 
system of education, only 58 per cent, of the children on the rolls are 
more than nominally at school, while it is very well known and can be 
readily proved that there are many children of school-going age who never 
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darken tlie door of a school from one year’s end to the other. And AppendlxB. 
here I would request .attention to the table which I . have appended Reporta on 
to this report, from which it may be seen that of the children examined the State of 
by me in day schools for results payments during the past year only some Schoola - 
19 per cent, were presented in the fourth and higher classes— a suggestive Mr. j. w. 
fact showing how very imperfectly educated most of the children are when Rodgers. 
they leave our schools, and how few are allowed to avail themselves of 
the full advantages which these schools afford. These are by no means 
pleasant facts to dwell on, but I feel persuaded that sooner or later they 
must be faced, and it seems to me that they all point in one direction, 
and that is to the introduction of a law which will compel parents to send 
their children to school with reasonable regularity. The principle of 
compulsion is not a new one even in this country, as is testified by our 
Factory Acts, for some years in constant and general operation. Those 
Acts have been of much service to the children concerned, and they have 
had such an educating effect on the public mind that I believe the intro- 
duction of a compulsory law, which would embrace all children alike, 
would meet with very general acceptance. The impression has been 
prevalent among us that up to a recent period the Irish National schools 
compared not unfavourably in regard to the amount and character of the 
instruction given in them with the primary schools in the sister kingdoms. 

The correctness of that impression I do not care to dispute, but it is 
desirable we should bear in mind that for years past a compulsory law 
in regard to education, administered with more or less stringency, has 
been in operation in both England and Scotland. It is by no means 
fitting that we should fall behind in the educational race, but that we 
shall do so there can be no manner of doubt, unless the conditions of 
the race are speedily and equally readjusted. In the Scotch Education 
■Report for 1877 -we read of an increase under the compulsory law of 
31,330, or 9-5 per cent, to the average attendance in a single year (not- 
withstanding the small population), and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
reports an outlay by School Boards in the Glasgow district alone during 
the previous five years, for new schools, of £367,451 16s. 4 \d., while 
the outlay by the Roman Catholic Church during the seven years pre- 
vious, in the same district, for the like purpose, amounted to £/ 0,735 
14s. 2 hi, making a total of £438,187 10s. 9 d. These figures are sugges- 
tive, indicating as they do unmistakably the efforts which are being 
made not only to provide education, but, in accordance with the terms 
of the Act of 1872, to make it available to the whole people of Scotland. 

It is not likely that School Boards would meet with much favour in this 
country, but there seems no good reason why school attendance com- 
mittees, which are becoming so general in England, should not be estab- 
lished here. One thing seems plain, that if we are to keep in sight of 
our neighbours, some legal machinery of the most effective kind will re- 
quire to be speedily introduced. _ 

In the table appended to this report is shown the number of pupils 
examined by me for results during the past year in day schools in each 
class, together with the number and per-centage of passes, in each sub- 
ject. From these statistics it will be seen that of 2,346 infants, all of 
whom were individually examined, 88 per cent, passed in one or other 
of the standards prescribed for testing their proficiency. Of the remain- 
ing children presented for examination, 88‘5 per cent, passed in reading, 

74-4 in spelling, 86 '3 in writing, and 79 in arithmetic. The pupils in 
the third and higher classes, amounting to 3,352, were examined in 
grammar and geography, the per-centage of passes in the former subject 
being 55 - 2, and in the latter 58-5. 
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Having gone carefully over tlie examination rolls of all tlie day schools 
which I examined for results, I am able to say that 71 schools are con 
ducted with considerable success, that 23 are in a fair state of efficiency, 
while in 17 cases the per-centage of pupils passed in the three elementary 
subjects falls below 60.' There is so great a difference in regard to the 
amount of work done between the good schools and the bad it seems to 
me that some steps should be taken with the view either of getting riel 
of the latter or bringing them up to a higher level. I would be disposed 
to recommend that when the per-centage of passes in the elementary sub- 
jects in any school falls below 50, except for satisfactory and well- 
explained reasons, no results payments should be allowed. It is ques- 
tionable whether salary should be continued under such circumstances. 
Teachers of average skill and efficiency would be able without difficulty 
to accomplish a great deal more than what is indicated by the 50 percent, 
limit, and would not, therefore, be affected by the proposed arrangement, 
and as for the unskilful and inefficient, the sooner they betake themselves 
to some more congenial occupation the better for the public interests and 
possibly for tlicir own. 

Of the teachers as a body, both men and women, I have only to speak 
in terms of commendation. I desire to bear most willing testimony to 
their zeal and industry in the performance of their duties, and to their 
readiness to acquiesce in my decisions, and to accept any suggestions 
which I thought well to offer for their guidance. Many of them are 
highly classed and eminently skilful, and deserving of any improvement 
in their condition, whether as regards pay or pension, which Government 
may see fit to confer upon them. 

Before concluding this report, I take the opportunity of expressing my 
obligations to the managers of all denominations here for the courtesy 
and kindness which I have uniformly experienced at their hands during 
the seven years I have been connected with this district. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

John W. Rodgers. 

The Secretaries, <fcc. 
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TTewtownards, April, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of the 
Commissioners my report on the schools under my inspection during the 
past year. 

My district has remained unaltered in extent during the two years that 
have elapsed since I was last called upon to make a general report. 

' At the close of the results year 1876-7 the number of schools under 
my inspection was 124, of which 116 were examined for results — 3 or- 
dinary schools and 6 evening schools being inoperative. Since that 
date 9 inoperative schools have been struck off, and 12 new schools added, 
leaving a total of 127 schools in the district at the close of the results 
year 187S-9. These schools may be thus classed : — 
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114 Ordinary Schools. 

3 Model School Departments.. 

1 Poor Law Union School, with two Departments. 
7 Evening Schools. 

2 Building Cases. 



Four of tlie evening schools were inoperative at the date of the results 
examination, leaving a total of 121 schools in operation at the close of 
the year, all of which were examined for results — 117 by myself and 4 
by the Head Inspector. 

As stated in my former report, these schools are attended by the chil- 
dren of the farmers and farm labourers in the agricultural districts, and 
of the small shopkeepers, artisans, and struggling poor in the towns. 
There is nothing especially exceptional, therefore, in the circumstances 
of this district to make the attendance, school accommodation, amount 
of local support, or proficiency of the pupils differ much from tlie 
average over the country. The general and long-continued depression 
in trade must more or less tell upon the prosperity of our schools iu both 
town and country ; yet the statistics of this district on careful examina- 
tion show that in all these respects, for the last three years, including 
that for which my last report was written, there are steady and in some 
respects marked signs of progress. 

Tlie floor accommodation, if properly distributed, would he more than 
sufficient for the requirements of the district, allowing eight square feet for 
each pupil 3 hut in some cases tlie school-rooms are much too large for even 
the highest attendance, whilst others, especially many of those in Ballyma- 
carrett, are overcrowded. An effort is now being made to remedy this 3 one 
school-room, Ballymacarrett-road, has been recently enlarged, though not 
sufficiently for the present attendance 3 Short Strand male and female 
are to he enlarged this summer to twice their present dimensions, and 
two vested schools are about to be erected in the same locality. The 
landlord of the property on the Hewtownards-road, BaUymacarrett— - J. A. 
Henderson, esq., j.p. — has applied for a grant towards the erection of 
three vested schools — a male, a female, and an infant — for the benefit of 
the rapidly increasing population in that neighbourhood 3 so that there is 
now a prospect of the pressing wants in this part of the district being soon 
fairly met. A few school-rooms have been enlarged in other localities 3 
and in Holy wood a commodious and ornamental school building was 
erected last year for the male and female parochial schools, at an expense of 
nearly £2,000, including the ornamenting and enclosing, of the. grounds, 
and supplying suitable school furniture and apparatus. . Of the seven day- 
schools added within the last two years three, had previously been in con- 
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Appendix's, nexion -with the Church Education Society ; for the four others, new 
Reports on buildings were erected — two in Bangor, one in Newtownards, and one 
tlie Stale of Comber in connexion with the Comber Spinning Mill. These new 
Schools. buildings are all spacious, well lighted, and amply supplied with suitable 
Mr. school furniture. To each of the seven schools a well qualified and 
Gordon, trained principal teacher has been appointed. 

The teachers in this district are thus classed : — 

Class. 

I. *, 

I* 

II. , 

III., 

Unelassed, 



At the close of the year 1876 there -were 117 principal teachers and 
106 assistants ; there is, therefore, an increase of 2 principal teachers 
and 17 assistants since that date. Of these 119 principal teachers only 
40 ore females— 6 of whom have charge of infant schools and 16 of 
mixed schools, there being only 18 schools in the district exclusively for 
gins. Of tile assistant teachers only 10 are males, and these include the 
four male assistants in tlie Newtownards Model School. It is much to 
be deplored that so large a proportion of these (119 in all) have risen no 
higher than third class. No stimulus hut the payment of class salary is 
sufficient, I fear, to induce most of tlie female assistants to aim at a 
higher grade of qualification than what is barely sufficient to secure em- 
ployment in the Board’s service. 

lliere are in the district at present 159 monitors of all grades. They 
are thus classed : — J 

Class, 

I, 

II, 

ii r, 



The first class monitors include the pupil teachers of model school 
here— 11 males and 4 females. 

Many second class female monitors who have passed their final 
examination creditably, and are therefore eligible for appointment as 
teachers, cannot find work to do here, and are compelled, in consequence, 
to seek other employments. Political economy may say that this will 
woik its own cure m the end ; but meanwhile many deserving young 
persons are doomed to suffer, and this for no fault of their own, as far 
as I can see. If the “ survival of the fittest ” theory were allowed free 
play , and none but the best selections made, the education of the country 
would gam by the overplus of candidate teachers. But as most 
. nagers have then- own candidates ready whenever a vacancy turns up 
it frequently happens that the best possible selection is not made. This 
sufficient 11 / 01 ' '' Vhl °t l at , present su Sg est no remedy, but it is 
newri*/° ao "V' e krge lramber of female assistants who 
I, * ? , ° ve tlle tblr(l class standard of qualification. 

crease*/ thTu m tfenTn P c“ ^ ^ gl ' adual ^ in ' 
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' 46 
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7,592 

8,020 

8,155 



Qualified for 
examination. 

8,090 

8,219 

8,472 



Examined. 

7,491 

7,644 

7,934 
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This gives an increase of 563 in average attendance since 1876, and Appendix B. 
an increase of 443 in the number examined tor results, even though 100 Re — o 
attendances were required during the last two years. As the average the P State°of 
number on rolls for 1876 was 12,498, and for 1878, 12,733, it is evident Schools, 
that the daily attendance is gradually improving in regularity, for there — 
is a greater increase in the average daily attendance than in the average . Gordon 
on rolls. Results payments are undoubtedly exercising their influence 
in bringing the worst attenders to school at least 100 days in the results 



The pupils as presented at the results examinations during the last 
three years were thus classed : — 

1876. 1877. 1878. 



Class. 


f 

' No. 


Per cent. 


No. 


Per cent. 


No. 


Per cent. 


J . 


1,778 


23-7 


1,741 


22 9 


1,994 


25-1 


I 


1,408 


18-7 


1,393 


18-2 


1,302 


16-4 


II t 


1,426 


19- 


1,393 


18-2 


1,368 


17 2 


Ilf , 


1,084 


14-5 


1,193 


15-6 


1,180 


14-8 


IV.’. 


836 


11-2 


836 


10-9 


868 


11* 


VI* 


556 


7-4 


549 
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543 
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V a 


269 


3-6 


348 
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343 


4-3 


vl/. . 


134 


1-8 


191 


2-5 


336 


4-2 


Totals, . 


7,491 




7,644 




7,934 





I have calculated the per-centage of answering of the total number in 
each class, in every subject examined on at the results examination ; but 
the tabulation necessary to set this forth in detail could not be con- 
veniently embodied in this report. I may say, however, that the general 
per-centage of all classes in reading was 87 ; in spelling 72; in writing 
83 ; in arithmetic 75 ; in grammar 61 ; in geography 59 ; in agriculture 43; 
in book-keeping 61, and in needlework 86. The per-centage for reading 
stands about equal to, and that for spelling and writing considerably lower 
than, the general percentage in these subjects, given in the Commissioners’ 
report for 1877 ; whilst arithmetic, grammar, and geography are each 
more than 6 per cent, higher. 1 will attempt to account for this lower 
per-centage in spelling and writing when I come to speak of these sub- 
jects in detail. 

There is a marked improvement in the reading during the last two 
years, though this is not indicated by the per-centage of passes — an 
improvement not so much as regards the explanation of the subject-matter, 
as in the accurate rendering of the passage read, with careful attention to 
the pauses. I have been at considerable pains to secure this ; and I am 
glad to say that my efforts have been attended with more success than I 
at first anticipated. This improvement is most marked in the first, 
second, and third classes. I am equally gratified with the painstaking 
efforts made by most of my teachers to improve the style in which the 
poetry committed to memory is repeated at the examination. In a large 
per-centage of the schools, amounting to a majority of the whole, the 
pupils now repeat the poetry slowly and intelligently, pausing as in- 
dicated in the book, and seldom falling into a mistake in verbal accuracy. 
This is something to boast of ; but it has not been accomplished in many 
cases without a special effort on my part to secure the sympathy and 
co-operation of the teachers themselves. Many of them who formerly 
thought me fastidious and exacting are now pleased to say that they are 
more than repaid for the time and pains expended on this exercise. 

Even in spite of the evidence furnished by what may be be looked 
upon as a low per-centage, I believe that spelling holds its ground fairly 
well. Pupils in first and second classes almost always pass satisfactorily 
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Append ix D. 011 the words at the head of the reading lessons, and they add to this 

Reports on proficiency in spelling phrases. There is a falling off in third and 

the State of fourth classes even when the less difficult dictation exercises are selected. 

Schools. As these classes are now examined from tlieir own class-books, I have 

Mr ' m avoided selecting the easiest sentences in these books, avoiding equally 

Gordon, those of greatest difficulty. The Lest, in this way, has been more severe 
than in former years, and there have been more failures in consequence. 
I hope, however, to bring these classes up to the standard required from 
the senior classes, namely, to write correctly sentences of average diffi- 
culty, from their own reading books. The pupils in fifth class pass fairly 
in first stage ; and in second stage they seldom fail to pass on the most 
difficult sentences in the book. But this does not imply that all the 
difficult words in the fifth book are committed to memory. If I had 
time to spare I would keep up a practice which I commenced some years 
ago of dictating to each class ten difficult words selected from the 
reading books. To make this test operate for good it should never be 
omitted, and would then, I believe, be well worth the time and labour 
expended on it. But in some cases I have been compelled, owing to the 
pressure of other work, to confine my test to the dictation exercise alone ; 
and whenever this has happened, the omission has, I fear, been noted 
by the teacher, and a falling off 1 in the ability to spell these difficult words 
is almost certain to follow at the next results examination. The sixth 
class pupils usually pass the dictation exercise creditably; indeed, there are 
few sentences in the sixth book difficult enough to test sufficiently the 
spelling ability of the most advanced pupils in our schools. These pupils 
are often less successful when difficult words from fifth book are dictated. 
This I have often done, combining fifth and sixth classes, though the 
exercise is not required by sixth class programme. My motive for 
doing so is that I conceive the Commissioners expect the pupils in the 
highest class should be able to spell all the words contained in all their- 
reading books, and therefore, presumably, all or almost all the words 
they are likely to use in after life. 

I can speak with some confidence of the progress in writing even 
though the per-centage of passes for the past year is not so high as the 
average over the country for 1877. The state of proficiency is not to 
be altogether judged of from this lower per-centage ; for I do not hesitate 
to refuse a pass even when the execution is fairly clean, and in some 
respects neat,, if this be the only result of the year’s teaching. In 
addition to this there must be some evidence from the style and imitation 
of ' the headline that there has been careful supervision during the 
writing lesson. First class pupils, to secure a pass, must write on the 
ruling and must make the writing large enough to fill the double ruling, 
the letters being well shaped and of uniform size. It would be a great 
convenience to teachers if the slates sold by the Commissioners were 
properly ruled for text hand. Most of the pupils in second and third 
classes are taught writing from copybooks having double rulings, and 
I encourage the teachers to get the transcription done on blank copybooks 
similarly ruled. Books of this kind are published in Belfast, and can 
easily be procured in this district ; but I would recommend, for the sake 
of convenience, that copybooks of this kind be placed on the Board’s 
list. . On the whole, I have no reason to complain of the proficiency in 
writing in the senior classes. The copybooks and exercise books pre- 
sented at the results examination are usually very creditable to both 
teachers and pupils. The want of freedom, as tested by the dictation 
exercise, and of which I have had to complain in former reports, is not 
so general as it was, though the rate of progress seems slower between 
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fourth, and sixth classes than one would be led to expect, judging from the Appendix B. 
wood start usually made in first and second. _ Reports on 

° _^ s regards the proficiency in arithmetic, I have little to add to the the State of 
gratifying fact that 75 per cent, or three-fourths of all the pupils SchooIs - 
examined were passed for results payments. This is an advance of 3 j m 
per cent, on the proficiency in this subject in 1876, and of more than (Jordon. 
5-1 per cent, as compared with the average over the country in 1877. 

As I pass no pupil in second class who fails in simple subtraction, nor 
in third class who is not accurate in three sums out of five given in 
simple rules and compound addition, and as the official arithmetical 
cai'ds are the uniform test in every district in the higher classes, there are 
some grounds, I conceive, for satisfaction at the high per-centage in this 
subject. The sub-heads, namely, notation, tables, and compound addi- 
tion are with few exceptions, quite up to the required standard. Mental 
calculation is not so satisfactory. It is possible that for this drawback 
I may be in some measure to blame, for I consider the few rules in 
mental arithmetic given in our ordinary text-books as of so little prac- 
tical value that I have hesitated to occupy much time in examining on 
them. The programme would not suffer, I conceive, if for this mental 
arithmetic were substituted some such knowledge as that asked for in 
the pro-oral part of the arithmetic paper set to teachers at the annual 
examinations. In any case, the practical acquaintance with arithmetic 
lias greatly advanced within the last few years. Seven years ago, just 
before the introduction of results payments, perfect accuracy in calcula- 
tion was the exception rather than the rule. Now, accuracy in calcu- 
lation, hi addition to a knowledge of the method is indispensable to a 
pass, and three-fourths of the number examined stand this crucial test. 

Seven years ago few of the senior pupils examined by me had any 
sound knowledge of vulgar fractions and decimals. Now most of the 
pupils in second stage fifth and sixth classes, more than 8 per cent, of 
the whole, show a competent knowledge of this important part of arith- 
metic. And for this undoubted progress the principle of payment for 
results deserves this credit. _ _ . 

The improvement in grammar is less marked than in arithmetic. Still, 

I think, that some real progress is being made. This subject has many 
difficulties to struggle against. It is not popular with many of the 
parents. It is not readily comprehended by the. pupils, and, therefore, 
often not easily taught. It is not highly appreciated by the Commis- 
sioners, for the results fee paid by them for teaching it is little more than 
what is paid for agriculture, book-keeping, needlework, singing, and 
drawing ; and, lastly, it is, in consequence of all these reasons, pushed 
into a corner by nearly all the teachers in the country, and when taught 
at all, it is often taught in bits and scraps at the fag end of the reading- 
lesson. Grammar being thus treated rather as a step-child than as a 
member of the family it is no wonder that on examination day it should 
not always be found in a healthy state. Nevertheless, it is, I think, 
showing signs of increased vitality and vigour. I always examine on 
this subject orally, except in the highest class. In this way I am able 
to drop hints and suggestions which are intended to be of service to both 
teachers and pupils, and I am pleased to be able to report that in many 
instances good has resulted. 

Geography, though not in a better position than grammar as regarc s 
the results fee, is, however, much more easily taught up to the minimum, 
standard of proficiency required by the programme, and is more popular 
with parents and pupils. In a few schools geography is remarkably 

‘ ’ P 
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well taught, hut the general proficiency over the district is not so high 
as it might be. There would he more passes in this subject if the home 
' lessons were always carefully selected, with a view to the results 
examination, if the accurate preparation of these lessons were insisted 
on, and if the map were more frequently used in connexion with the 
text-book. 

Agriculture and book-keeping have not improved during the past year. 
In tact, it would appear from the results of the examination in these 
subjects that teachers cannot spare time to teach both subjects in a satis- 
factory manner within the seme year, if a high standard of proficiency 
be aimed at in the other ordinary subjects. Needlework continues to be 
neatly executed in most schools in which it is taught. 

With regard to what are called extra subjects j 2,868 pupils were 
examined at 143 separate examinations. 2,542 pupils were examined 
in singing in 51 schools, and of these 64 per cent, passed, 1,000 were 
examined in drawing in 26 schools, but only 48 per cent, passed. In 
algebra 293 were examined in 28 schools, and 55 per cent, passed. 105 
pupils were examined in geometry in 19 schools, and 61 per cent, 
passed. The singing, I conceive, is making slow but steady progress, 
but I cannot say much for the proficiency in drawing. Algebra and 
geometry have at length got a pretty firm footing in the district, and I 
hope for an increase in the number examined in these subjects from 
year to year, as well as increased progress in the proficiency. In the 
other extra subjects examined on, namely, Latin, French, trigonometry, 
magnetism and electricity, domestic economy, and physical geography, so 
few schools are represented that it is not worth while entering into any 
details connected with the examinations further than to say that a fail- 
proportion passed in each subject. 

In my last report I referred to the generous local aid afforded to the 
teachers. This has been somewhat modified by one Poor Law Union 
connected with the district having ceased to be contributory more than 
a year ago. But in respect of school fees steady progress is being made. 
I have added up the amount of school fees returned by the teachers on 
the “ Teachers’ Report” for the last three years, and with the following 
result : — 

£ s. d. 

In ]87G the school fees amounted to . 2,307 3 2A 

„ 1877 „ „ . 2,G ! 0 11 4 A 

» 1870 „ „ . 2,759 5 

Being an increase in the year just ended of £148 14s. 3d. over last year, 
and of £391 17s. 5d. over 1876 ; that is, the school fees have increased 
by a sixth of their amount within two years. This amount, if equally 
distributed, which it is far from being, would give an average of over 
£23 10s. to each school in the district. Twenty-six teachers have resi- 
dences attached to the school, free of rent, only three of these having been 
erected under the provisions of the “ Teachers’ Residences Act.” I believe 
that the teachers here ought to he satisfied, and indeed I have reason to 
know that they would he satisfied with results fees fixed at the scale now 
paid to teachers in contributory Unions, in addition to class salaries as 
at present, paid according to class not only to principal hut to assistant 
teachers. My views on tins subject have not changed since I wrote my 
last Report. I quote the language then used by me in this connexion : — 
“ -A- *ii°re satisfactory solution of the contributory difficulty whereby 
this source of local revenue may he made permanent and uniform, and a 
more liberal provision for the old and infirm, with the addition, perhaps, 
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of class salary to the assistants as a stimulus to many of them to qualify Appendix B. 
themselves more highly for their work, seem to me to be all that is now Reports „„ 

needed here to place the National teachers on a footing of comfort and the State of 
, ,, Schools. 

independence. . . . _ . _ , , _ „ . 

The Model school continues to maintain its high state ot efficiency Mr. J r 
l 3 oth as a clay school and as a training school for candidate teachers Gordon. 
The pupils on rolls on the 31st December, 1871, were thus classed 



Class. 


Males. 


F omalcs. 


Infants. 


Total. 


I 


8 


_ 


GO 


68 


II., . 


53 


36 


18 


107 


III., . 


54 


'12 


- 


96 


IV., . 


36 


23 


- 


59 


V., . 


11 


10 


- 


21 




i- 


— 


— 







162 


Ill 


70 


351 



175, or 50 per cent, being then in the junior classes (first and second). 
The classification on 31st December, 1878, stood thus : — 



Class. 


Males. 


Females. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Infants, . 


_ 


- 


30 


30 


I., 


_ 


1 


23 


24 


II., . 


9 


11 


25 


45 


Ill, . 


16 


17 


9 


42 

60 


IV’., 


37 


23 


- 


V*., . 


33 


23 


- 


56 


V*., . 


18 


20 


- 


38 


VI., . 


68 


49 


- 


117 




181 


144 


87 


411 



Taking infants, first, second, and third classes, as representing the 
junior portion of the school, and as corresponding to first and second 
class under the old classification, there are now only 34 per cent, in these 
classes whilst in the highest class there are now 117 against 21 in 1871. 
This amazing rate of progress would be incomprehensible, but for the 
explanation afforded by the annual results examinations. Not only 
has this school increased largely in attendance since the introduction of 
results payments, but it has advanced even more rapidly, as regards the 
progress of its pupils in their classification — over 25 per cent, of the 
whole attendance, infant school included, being now in sixth or highest 
class. At no period of its history has this school given so many teachers 
to the service from its staff of pupil -teachers and monitors, many of them 
having secured appointments as assistants in Model schools, by competi- 
tive examination. 

In conclusion, I desire to record my conviction, which is strengthening 
year by year, that the principle of results payments, imperfect in some 
respects though its application may hitherto have been, is a sound and 
just one. It has strengthened my hands very much in my efforts to 
advance elementary education in this district, and I should be disap- 
pointed and grieved if the clamour of a few agitators, who unfairly claim 
to speak for the majority, should persuade the Government of the day 
to withdraw even a part of this healthy stimulus to individual exertion. 

I have the honour to bo, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

ff. Gokdoh. 

The Secretaries, &c. &c. 



D 2 
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Mr. James Brown. 

Lurgan, May, 1879. 

Gentlemen - , — I beg to submit tlie following report in connexion with 
my inspection duties during the year 1878. 

The district placed under my superintendence comprises an area of 
nearly 205 square miles, and includes four parishes in the south of 
county Antrim ; three in the north of county Armagh ; and nine in the 
west of coui lty Down. "When the Census was taken in the year 1 8 7 1 , the 
district contained a population of 93,814. 

In the four parishes of county Antrim, above referred to, there are 
13 National schools ; in those of county Armagh, there are 26 schools ; 
and in those of county Down, there are 81 schools. There are thus 120 
day National schools provided for 93,814 of a population ; or one on 
an average for every 312 children of school-going age. I had also 19 
evening schools under my superintendence during the past year ; but 
of these two became inoperative, and were struck off the Board’s list. 

Although the distribution of the schools pretty generally accords 
with that of the population, there are instances, caused by the inter- 
vention of bogs in some cases, and gentlemen’s private residences in 
others, where children have not a National school at a convenient 
distance from their homes. Again, the amalgamation of schools in other 
cases would be for the interests of education. 

During the past year I travelled 2,809 miles on official duty, and 
was 923 hours of 169 days engaged in examining 7,052 pupils for 
payment by results fees in 134 schools. Ten days were devoted to 
duties connected -with the annual examination of teachers and monitors ; 
and 99 days were devoted to other public business. 

There are only ten per cent, of the school-houses in the district 
vested in any sense. Eight are vested in the Commissioners ; 1 was 
assigned to them ; and 3 are vested in trustees. The houses 
generally are in good repair, and suitable for school purposes. They 
have nearly all slated roofs and boarded floors ; and a very large 
proportion of them are suitably furnished. Many of them, however, 
are without play-grounds ; and not a few are wholly wanting in out- 
offices.^ About seventy per cent, of the houses afford ample accom- 
modation for the number of pupils in daily average attendance ; but 
the aggregate^ school accommodation is very much below that required 
for the 37,525 children of school-going age in the district. 

The schools in this district are under the managership of 63 
individuals. In 32 cases there are local school committees, who 
nominally assist in promoting the general interests of the schools ; bub 
■very frequently they have neither the social position, nor are they 
possessed of the amount of education calculated to benefit a school ; 
and often they thwart the manager in the appointment of the best 
qualified candidate for a vacant situation. Twenty schools are managed 
*y Presbyterian clergymen, and 8 by Presbyterian laymen; 7 are 
managed by clergymen of the late Established Church, and 14 by 
Established Church laymen; 9 are managed by lloman Catholic 
clergymen ; 2 by Methodist clergymen, and 1 by a Methodist lay- 
man; and 2 are managed by members of the Society of Eriends. 
In some cases the managers take great interest in their schools, and in 
promoting education m their neighbourhood ; but often they do little 
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There are = 197 teachers employed in the schools of this district, ex- the State of 
dtisive of a community of nuns connected with a convent school. Sch ^ 
Twenty-one of these lay teachers are in the first class ; 71 are in the Mr. Jams 
second class; 100 are in the third class ; and 5 only hold provisional Jlroun. 
classification. The efficiency of the teachers in conducting then- schools, 
and in imparting instruction is on the whole rather fair. The average 
proficiency of the pupils examined for results fees, during the year, and 
thromdiout the district, was 65-9 per cent, of the standard prescribed. 

In their conduct the teachers have merited my commendation. 

There are 110 paid monitors in the district receiving training for the 
duties of a teacher ; and of 19 new teachers appointed for the first 
time during the past year, 17, or 89 per cent., were drawn from the 
monitorial staff. I refer to this with satisfaction, in contrast with the 
liuve number of teachers who formerly entered the service without any 
previous special training. _ ., 

At the results examinations during the year I exammed 7,05A pupils, 
of whom 21-6 per cent, were infants ; 20-2 per cent, were in the first 
class: 17-2 percent, were in the second class; 15-4 per cent, in the 
third class; 10’9 per cent, in the fourth class; 7-3 per cent, in the 
junior fifth class ; 4-4 per cent, in the senior fifth class ; and 3 per cent, 
were in the sixth class. 

Of the infants examined 93-7 percent, were passed for payment by 
results fees; 93‘5 per cent, of those examined in reading; 76-2. per 
cent, of those in spelling ; 96-1 per cent, of those in writing ; 76-7 per 
cent, of those in arithmetic ; 63-5 percent, of those in grammar ; and 
65-9 per cent, of those exammed in geography. There were also 283 
pupils passed in agriculture ; 275 in book-keeping ; 1,463 in needlework , 

1,116 in singing ; 576 in drawing ; 32 in geometry and mensuration ; 

95 in algebra ; 4 in French ; 6 in Latin ; 2 in Greek ; 30 m magnetism 
and electricity; 3 in physical geography; 41 m a knowledge of the 
Girls’ Reading Book ; and 39 on the use of the sewing machine. 

Tlie returns previously given on tlie proficiency of the pupils merely 
refer to the number who passed in each of the several branches. I now 
proceed to refer more directly to the quality of the proficiency. < 

Reading. — In some schools this important branch receives very fair 
attention ; but in a much larger proportion of them, whilst the reading 
may be tolerably correct, there is a want of ease and expression. So 
many branches are now aimed at by the teachers, it is not unusual for them 
to frankly say, they are not able to give the necessary time to reading. 

Oral Spelling and Dictation.— I find _ a great difference between the 
accuracy in oral spelling and in that in writing from dictation. I he 
words in columns at the beginning of the lessons are generally well pie- 
pared ; and phrase-spelling is also generally satisfactory ; but I do not 
consider progress made in writing from dictation. Total failures occur 
more frequently than formerly. 

Writing. — My returns for writing are higher than for any other 
branch ; but this I attribute more to the readiness with which the 
standard for the second, third, and fourth classes is attained, than from 
real proficiency in writing. 

Arithmetic. — The special merit is here also in the three lowest classes. 

Tlie theory of arithmetic has not received sufficient attention ) and Hence 
very many failures occur in the three senior classes. 

Grammar . — The third and fourth classes can fairly point out the parts 
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of speech in a sentence ; hut I rarely find the latter-named class having 
a satisfactory knowledge of the text-book. The senior classes are fairly 
proficient in parsing ; but the sixth class pupils make an indifferent 
attempt at composition. 

Geography . — This branch is also presented with only a tolerable 
degree of proficiency in the pupils j but its per-centage is slightly higher 
than that for grammar. 

Neither agriculture nor book-keeping is taught with much success. 

I consider needlework generally well taught in the schools. The 
improvement in plain hemming and in working a button-hole is very 
satisfactory. 

I do not consider it necessary to add to the details already given 
with reference to the several extra branches on which I examined. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

James Brown. 

The Secretaries, &c., &c. 



Mi*. Starrit. 

Sligo, March, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions, I have the honour 
to submit, for the information of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
eation, the following General Report for the year 1878-79 on the district 
in my charge since 1st March, 1877. 

I. The District . — This district comprises the north-eastern portion of 
county Sligo, and the northern half of county Leitrim. It extends from 
Tullaglian on the north to the valley of the Arigna on the south, and 
from Kiltyclogher on the cast to Skreen on the west. In general out- 
line it is tolerably compact, but on the west it is deeply indented by 
Drum cliff Bay, Sligo Harbour, and Ardnaglass Harbour — interior rami- 
fications of Sligo Bay. The surface consists of an irregular belt of low 
land of indifferent quality, extending along the entire seaboard from 
Tullaglian to Skreen ; the fertile valleys of the Bonnet, Arrow, and 
Owenmore Rivers ; and a picturesque series of glens and mountains, 
especially in the Leitrim section. These mountains attain their greatest 
elevation in the north-east, where Truskmore and Benbulben rise respect- 
ively to the height of 2,072 and 1,722 feet above sea-level. Here there 
are four parallel mountain ridges, separated by three deep glens — Glen- 
aniff, Glenade, and Glencar — containing aggregately twelve National 
schools. Many other schools in the district are similarly situated, par- 
ticularly in the parishes of Cloonclare and Innishmagratli. In the lower 
valley of the Bonnet lies the exquisitely picturesque Lough Gill, which 
discharges its superfluent waters into Sligo Harbour by the River Gar- 
rogue, on which Sligo, the official centre of the district, is situated. In 
general the soil of the district is stiff and retentive, and badly drained, 
and as the climate is comparatively cold and wet in consequence of the 
mountainous character of the district, its northern aspect and contiguity 
to the Atlantic, and the prevalence of westerly winds, agricultural oper- 
ations. are greatly retarded in spring and autumn. The chief industrial 
pursuits of the inhabitants are agriculture, the preparation and sale of 
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“ turf,” and fishing. The area is 512 square miles, and tlie population Appendix n. 

nmounts to 83,000. Reports on 

II Tho Schools. There are 147 National schools, 4 Intermediate the state of 

schools and about 12 others. The last are, with one exception, very ScU ^ 
'small and derive then- chief support from the local landed proprietors. Mu 
The National schools are very fairly distributed in accordance with the Star, -it. 
wants of the population, though there are localities where the children 
have to travel long distances to the nearest schools. There is probably 
only one place where a school is required, and the want is likely to he 
supplied at an early date. Twelve schools have been taken into connexion 
since 1st March, 1877, and there is one applicant case under considera- 
tion. Of the school-houses, 80 are good or very fair, 57 are fair, and 10 
are bad. In some cases immediate steps should be taken to enlarge and 
otherwise improve the existing houses, whilst in others new houses are 
much needed. During the last two years three new houses have been 
erected to replace old and unsuitable ones, and two have been enlarged. 

Though Mr. Vere Foster has repeatedly offered to assist liberally m 
erectmv suitable houses, the Managers have not beeh able to agree to his 
terms. ° This is much to be regretted. About one-half of the schools are 
provided with out-offices, of which two-thirds are kept in a proper state 
of repair and cleanliness, and an equal number have more or less suitable 
play grounds attached. A few of the schools occupy inconvenient and 
unsuitable positions, and are extremely difficult of access. There are 
two island schools. In nine eases the teachers pay rent for the school- 
houses, varying from £1 to £4 2s. 6 d. ; in fourteen cases the houses 5e- 
long to the teachers; and in many instances they are obliged to keep 
the houses in repair. About half the schools are adequately and suitably 
furnished,, and the remainder fairly or tolerably. In some cases the fur- 
niture is badly constructed, and in others insufficient. The supply oi 
mails, diagrams, tablets, black-boards, easels, Ac., is generally very fair. 
Nine-tenths of the schools are constantly provided -with. & sufficient or 
fair supply of sale stock, but the stationery is occasionally unsuitable. 

The school-going population should amount to 16,600, but when the 
physical character of the district and circumstances of the people are 
duly considered tins number may be reduced to 15,000. About 14,000 
are attending the National schools — 13,766 were on rolls at my last 
round of inspection— and about 600 are attending other schools. Die 
National schools afford space accommodation for 8,528 pupils, and, ex- 
cluding the Sligo Lunatic Asylum National school, they commanded 
during the past year an average attendance of 7,459. Though the space 
accommodation is amply sufficient for the average attendance, yet many 
schools are greatly overcrowded during the first aud Hard quarters oi 
the yeai-, whilst the attendance of the same schools is miserably low 
• during the second and fourth quarters. The great irregularity in the 
attendance is one of the chief impediments to eduoational progress, ancLis 
due to various causes, which need not be specified liere, as they ■were u y 
stated in my General Report on tlie Ballina district for the year lb7b. 

The teachers can do much to remedy this irregularity, but some oi its 
causes lie beyond their control. ,,11 

III. The Managers. — One-sixth of the schools are managed by land 
owners or their agents, one-sixth by officials and Protestant clergymen, 
and two-thirds by Roman Catholic clergymen. The Managers, as a body, 
are deeply interested in the welfare of their schools, visit tliemiiequen y, 
and a few make strenuous exertions to promote their prosperity. Mrs. 

Cooper, Marlcree Castle; the Honorable Evelyn Ashley, Classybaun; 
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Appendix D. au( j some 0 t] iel . laucletl proprietors, contribute liberally to tlie support of 
Rep^rtT on the schools on their estates. To the Managers in general I am deeply 
the State of indebted for their cordial attention and ready co-operation. 

Schools^ py_ y/ te p elK / lers . — Besides the Sisters of Mercy, the recognised 
Mr. teaching-staff consists of 199 teachers, 104 monitors, 3 junior literary 
sturril. assistants, and 4 wort-mistresses. The teachers and monitors are thus 
classed : — - 

First Class, . . . 18 teachers and 16 monitors. 

Second Class, . . .52 „ 72 „ 

Third Class, . . . 129 „ 16 „ 

Nine of the third-class teachers are provisionally classed. This clas- 
sification fairly represents that of ail the National teachers of Ireland. 
Considering that 61 per cent, of the teachers are in third class, and that 
few of them have been regularly trained for the discharge of their onerous 
and important duties, they cannot reasonably be expected to show a 
high degree of efficiency ; yet, I believe, the schools of the district will 
compare favourably with those of any other, similarly circumstanced. 
The majority of the teachers are earnest and faithful in the discharge of 
their duties, and fairly successful in the midst of many difficulties and 
discouragements. Besides these, there are about forty good teachers, 
twenty very indifferent ones, and six or seven so hopelessly inefficient 
that their removal would be a public good. Mr. M'Partlem, Kilmore 
National School, obtained a Carlisle and Blake premium for the year 
1877. The monitors of the district are for the most part very fairly 
instructed, and the majority acquit themselves creditably at the annual 
examinations. In a few cases their teachers have failed to instruct 
them iu accordance with the prescribed rules, and are now deprived 
of tlieir services. Many of these young persons are unable to obtain 
appointment as teachers on the completion of their period of service, 
and are obliged, in consequence, to emigrate or turn tlieir attention 
to some other avocation. It is to be regretted that managers are 
frequently induced to appoint, in preference to these monitors, persons 
much inferior in qualifications, but possessing some local claims. 

Y. Proficiency. — Of 139 schools examined for results, the general 
proficiency in the ordinary branches of instruction is very fair. In 
25 schools the general answering exceeded 80 per cent., in 45 it 
varied from 80 to 70, in 43 from 70 to 60, in 20 from 60 to 50, 
and in 6 it was under 50. In general, the junior classes are well up 
to the requirements of the school programme, excepting the grammar and 
geography of third class. In the senior classes the failures are nume- 
rous. This seems to be due to three causes — the comparatively more 
difficult programme, the greater irregularity of their attendance, and 
unskilful teaching. Many of the teachers who are fairly qualified to 
bring up the junior classes to the prescribed standards, are utterly unfit 
to grapple successfully with the difficulties to he encountered in teaching 
the senior classes. Many third class pupils barely succeed in gaming 
promotion to fourth class, and are, consequently, so imperfectly prepared 
for admission to it that, after receiving a year’s instruction in it, even 
with regular attendance, they would pass with, difficulty. Hence, when 
the attendance is irregular, failure is almost certain. To ensure greater 
uniformity of proficiency in all classes, the programmes of junior classes 
should he slightly raised, or those of senior classes somewhat lowered. 
With regular attendance and thoroughly efficient teaching the former 
course would be preferable, but as it is vain to hope for these under 
present circumstances, the latter course should be adopted at once. To 
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reduce tlie programme of fourth class alone will not meet tlie case ; the -dppenciixB. 
standards for all the senior classes must he reduced, in order to make R ep ^tson 
them fairly practicable in ordinary schools. The language of the pro- the State of 
grammes should be perfectly clear and definite. The proficiency in Sc hoolB - 
reading , as determined by the number of passes, is very fair, but it should ^/r. 
be borne in mind that this is mere mechanical reading — the accurate and Siarrit. 
fluent pronunciation of the words of the passage chosen as a test — and 
that nothing more is required till the sixth class is reached. The neces- 
sary effect of this style of examination is that the explanation of the 
language and subject-matter of the reading-books is very generally 
neglected by all except the best teachers, who still continue to devote 
some attention to it. Hence, really good, intelligent reading is rarely 
heard in our schools. The comparatively difficult language of the higher 
reading-books increases the evil, and to an auditor unacquainted with the 
passage, the reading would in many cases be quite unintelligible. The 
most prevalent faults in this mechanical reading are rapidity and indis- 
tinctness of utterance. Spelling is fairly taught on the whole, but in 
the higher classes the result is not proportioned to the labour, because 
the labour is unskilfully applied. The very imperfect apprehension of 
the meaning of the passage dictated to the senior classes frequently 
leads to the most ludicrous errors in spelling. Wonting is generally fair 
and improving. At my first round of inspection I found in many 
localities the most heterogeneous collections of copy-books — not of those 
on the Board’s list — but of copy-books purchased from the small grocers 
and other dealers in the neighbourhood, made of indifferent paper and 
generally without head-lines. These have been in most cases excluded, 
and the teachers are more careful to keep up a more suitable and adequate 
sale stock. Imperfect formation and misplacing of the letters b,f v, w, 

&e., were prevailing errors in the writing of first and second classes. 

These have diminished greatly, and I hope to find very few of them 
during my next round of visits. Arithmetic is successfully taught in half 
the schools, badly in about twenty, and fairly in the rest. This is prac- 
tical arithmetic. Theoretical arithmetic receives little attention, except 
in a few of the best schools. Hence, when a question involving even a 
very trifling knowledge of theory is proposed, the attempt to solve it is 
usually a failure. This is generally true, even of the monitors and can- 
didate teachers. Another cause of failure is that in many schools here 
the pupils never see an arithmetical card from one results examination 
to the next, and are not trained to solve questions on paper. In such 
eases I have endeavoured as far as possible to impress on the teachers 
the necessity of accustoming their pupils to the use of paper and arith- 
metical cards at regular intervals. With few exceptions grammar and 
geography are badly taught, and the proficiency very poor. Agriculture 
and book-keeping are neither generally nor successfully taught, except in 
a few schools. On the whole the proficiency in these branches is only 
tolerable. Extra branches are very fairly taught in some of the schools, 
but except in the larger schools the number presented at a single examin- 
ation is very limited. The branches most generally taught are singing , 
drawing , algebi'a, geometry , and the use of the sewing machine. The 
number of examinations in all. extra branches during the past year was 
1,264, and the number of individual pupils examined was 712. 

Brom the statistics already given in this Report it must be clear that 
to conduct the results examinations alone is very heavy work for one 
man, and that he must have very little time for making incidental visits 
or secondary inspections. As it is chiefly by means of these that abuses 
can be detected, and remedies suggested, it is evident that in order to 
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AwmdixB. work the district efficiently its limits must be reduced. I may now add 
Reports on that twenty-three schools have been transferred to some of tlie adjacent 
the State of districts, thus leaving 124 schools from 1st April, 1879. 

Schools. j am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Jjfr - S. Starrit, District Inspector. 

Sturnt. , 

The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 



Mr. Hynes. 



Mr. EEynes. 



Enniskillen. 



Gentlemen, — In compliance •with instructions contained in your 
letter of the 10th January, last, I beg to submit to you the following 
general Report on District 13, of which I have been in charge since 
November, 1876. 

The district embraces a circuit of about twenty-two miles radius from 
the official centre, Enniskillen, which is also the geographical centre, 
and includes five of the eight baronies into which the county Fermanagh 
is divided, with the barony of Tullyhaw in Cavan, and the barony of 
East Omagh in Tyrone. The population may, in round numbers, be 
estimated at 100,000. Within the limits which I have mentioned 
are twelve towns, some, indeed, hardly deserving the name, and only 
one having as many as 5,000 inhabitants. These, with a solitary ex- 
ception, are provided, each with one or more schools. The exception is 
Ballinamallard, and there it is proposed to build a vested school-house, 
for which purpose application has already been made to the Board. 
Lough Erne cuts the district into two pretty equal divisions. In three 
of the islands which stud its upper waters schools have been established. 
One of the islands is connected with the mainland by a bridge, and the 
school on it is easy of access ; but the remaining insular schools can only 
be approached by boat, and are under little supervision. There are uot 
any schools, belonging to this district, on the islands of the lower lake. 

The character of the country differs much in different parts of the dis- 
trict, but there is one prevailing feature — an undulating or hilly surface. 
Whichsoever way the eye turns, the view is circumscribed by chains of 
hills, which wonderfully diversify the scene, but sadly increase tlie labour 
of posting. When I state that, during the year ended the 28th February 
last, I travelled nearly 4,000 miles, over a country of this nature, on 
an ordinary posting car, some idea may be formed of the severe test to 
which, an inspector’s powers of endurance are at times put. The Great 
Northern Railway runs through the district, but can be little availed of 
for inspection purposes,, owing to the unsuitable hours at which the trains 
start. Many a day, when after a drive, perhaps of forty miles, my 
bones ached from the jolting of the lumbering strong-springed vehicle, 
and when my patience was exhausted by the wretched performance of 
the poor overworked horse, have I regretted that the exigencies of the 
service, or at least existing regulations, compelled inspectors to have re- 
course to posting. With a good horse and a well-appointed car, time 
would be saved and the hardship incidental to these long journeys 
would be greatly d iminis hed. I find that my travelling charges for the 
past year amounted to .£90. With such an allowance, supplemented if 
necessary from my own purse, I could keep a pair of horses and a com- 
fortable trap, which would enable me to perform my work of visiting 
schools more expeditiously, and with less physical toil. 

The people of this district are, as a rule, remarkably thrifty, and those, 
whose lot has been cast in the more favoured spots- — the lowlands, — 
appear to be in comfortable circumstances, Their' children come to 
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school clean and neatly clad, and a teacher seldom has any difficulty in in- ^ppendixB. 
( |ucing them to purchase lesson-books and copy-books. I should wish Reports on 
however to see the parents more ready to make slight sacrifices on the State of 
account of education. At present a clay’s schooling is regarded as a ScllQols - 
triftino- i 0SSj if the services of the child are required for some petty Mr. Iiynes. 
errand or other trivial work. The attendance at the schools, even in 
these localities, is in consequence not as regular as one should desire. 

The dwellers on the hills and plateaux, that occupy the north-western 
and south-western parts of the district, are, in general, poor. The style 
of their agriculture (carried on to a very limited extent) is extremely 
primitive, but the ungrateful soil of their little farms would not repay a 
more elaborate tillage. Amongst these people, some children, not many, 

I believe, either rarely attend school, or are growing up in utter 
ignorance, although no people set a higher value on the three Its 
than they, or feci more keenly the disgrace of being unable to read or 
write. It is amusing at times to observe the air of admiration with 
which one of them will speak, it may be of some pupil in sixth class, a 
little better than his fellows, and to note the gusto with which he will 
style him a c< fine scholar. ” With all this, schools are within reach, the 
children are of a school-going age, and yet they are kept at home. I 
recollect speaking once to a very zealous clergyman on this subject, in 
reference to a school in which we were both much interested. I had 
been curious enough to inquire why the children of a certain family in 
the vicinity were not in the habit of attending. Instead of replying, 
he conducted me to the house, or rather cabin, that I might see with my 
own eyes and understand the reason. I also give him credit for a wish 
to open my purse-strings. I shall not forget the sight for a long time. 

Such squalid poverty I have rarely witnessed. In a damp and cheerless 
apartment, scantily provided with the most ordinary articles of furniture, 
were the poor children, crouched around a miserable fire, for the day 
was wintry and cold ; and there were on them hardly rags enough to 
cover their nakedness. They literally had not clothes to go to school in. 

This I learned was not a singular case. I knew that this clergyman 
had aided the poor people, perhaps even beyond his means, but the most 
unbounded charity of an individual could not cope with the want which 
prevailed in the locality to which I refer, and at the time of which I 
speak — not long past. In the face of such destitution, schemes of com- 
pulsory education vanish into thin air. It is clear that in parts of this 
district, to secure regular attendance in our schools, we have not the 
apathy of the people to contend with, but something scarcely less 
formidable. I trust that more prosperous days will soon come. The 
following figures will give additional information respecting attendance. 

The average attendance for each school during the twelve months ended 
the last day of February, was 42. The total of averages on rolls for 
133 schools was 10,360, or rather more than 10 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The total of average attendance was over 5,500, so that the 
proportion of those in attendance to 100 on the rolls was about 53. 

The demeanour of the pupils is, on the whole, most satisfactory, and 
they evince an excellent spirit. 

There are under my charge 144 schools, of which 133 are at present in 
operation. These 133 schools maybe classed as follows : — 

3 Model schools. 

1 Convent school. 

3 Poor Law Union sdiools, | \ 

126 Ordinary day schools. 
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Appendix b. Besides tliose above enumerated, there are in the district thirteen pri- 

Reports on mar y schools of a denominational character with which I am acquainted. 

tlie” state of One of them, the Christian Brothers’ school, is most efficiently conducted. 

Schools. of the others, four meet an existing want, and I should be glad to see 

Mr. Hynes, them placed in connexion with the National Board, which probably will 
’be done soon ; the rest might be dispensed with. In all these last 
referred to (perhaps with a single exception) the teaching, as far as I 
can judge, either from visits which I made to them or from the answering 
of pupils who left them to join National schools, is of a worthless de- 
scription. This, indeed, is conceded by all but those interested in 
keeping them open. The educational wants of Enniskillen are perhaps 
better provided for lhan is the case with any other town of the size in 
Ireland. We have the Royal school at Portora, the Model school, with 
its three departments, a fine Convent school, a large Christian Brothers’ 
school, three ordinary National schools, and two private schools — very 
ample provision, one would say, in a town of less than 6,000 inhabitants. 

There are few places in the district in which new schools are required. 
Indeed, in at least two localities, I should hope for a decrease rather 
than an increase of the present number, as, in the places I allude 
to, little groups of schools are struggling for existence, whose 
teachers are reduced to so much competition for pupils that they are 
obliged to humour the children to prevent them from leaving. The 
parents, too, feel that the teachers are at their mercy, and, as they 
can in the multiplicity of schools afford to be fastidious, they remove 
their children from one to another on the most frivolous pretexts. They 
seldom dream of paying fees, and not unfrequently seem to think that 
they are conferring a favour on the teacher who has the privilege of 
gratuitously instructing their young people ; sometimes a heavy reckoning 
comes at last ; if a parent, who has not paid fees for a long time, with- 
draws his child, it may be on account of some imaginary grievance. 
The teacher having lost his pupil, determines at last not to lose the re- 
muneration to which he is entitled, and, making up his mind to brave 
the odium such a proceeding is sure to awaken, takes steps to recover 
his fees by law. The intervention of the manager is then usually sought 
to induce the teacher to abate his claim. It is unnecessary to point out 
how thoroughly unsatisfactory this state of things is ; how it places the 
teacher in a false relation to his pupils and their parents ; how fatal it 
is to the exercise of a proper influence over his school ; and how unfair it is 
to the parents to permit the fees to accumulate, and in the end to make 
a claim which, however reasonable, it may be difficult for them to 
meet, having been hilled into the idea that they were incurring no 
liability. If for each of these groups of which I speak a large school, 
centrally situated in regard to those superseded by it, were substituted, 
the change would be beneficial ; a higher standard of efficiency would 
be attained ; and a more healthy tone would prevail. As a ride low 
averages and low proficiency go together, for, omitting other con- 
siderations, there is something dispiriting in a scant attendance, and 
what with the want of adequate incentive to exertion on the part of the 
teacher, and the absence of brisk rivalry amongst the pupils, business 
onl y j°g^ along at best. I am not, however, hopeful that any change of 
the nature suggested will be soon made. With these exceptions, the 
distribution of schools is satisfactory. 

Within the comparatively brief period over which my experience of 
the district extends, one marked change of a gratifying nature has taken 
place ; and I am pleased to think that further progress in the same 
direction may be expected. I refer to the improvement of the school- 
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houses. Since November, 187G, four very fine vested school-houses Appendix B. 
have been built, replacing, in two instances, wretched thatched cabins, Reports on 
while three other vested houses will be soon commenced ; and it is in con- the State of 
templation to make a similar provision in three localities where the School3> 
school accommodation is considered to be inadequate. There are now Mr.Ifrjms. 
in the district twenty-eight houses (vested or assigned), constructed on 
the most approved plans, and five fair houses secured by bond for pur- 
poses of education. In the case of non-vested schools, not to note minor 
improvements, five roomy and substantial houses have been erected 
from local funds, and two more are in course of erection. There are 
few schools that cannot boast of some useful alteration. To detract, 
however from this pleasing recital, I must mention that in three cases 
the expense of building the new house devolved solely upon the teacher, 
neither the manager nor the people of the neighbourhood having, as I 
am informed, contributed one penny of (he outlay. The energy of these 
teachers is worthy of the highest commendation ; but the matter must 
he viewed in another light. In the first place,, is it just to permit 
them to invest in this way their little savings, and to trench upon their 
already modest incomes 1 For it amounts to this, as I know, in regard 
to a few who are nominally rent free, but in reality are out of pocket 
each year for the sums which would accrue to them from their small 
capitals if profitably invested. Again, when the school-house becomes 
the property of the teacher, the manager, losing practically the power 
of dismissal, is deprived of his legitimate control over the school, and 
his influence for good is reduced to a minimum. In one parish in my 
district, which contains twelve schools, at least ten of the school-houses 
are the property of the respective teachers ; and the teachers have, it 
appears, an interest in the remaining two houses, either through paying 
rent, or through having given a fine upon obtaining possession. Of the 
twelve schools, one, everything considered, is the worst in the district. 

Nine represent various degrees of inefficiency, and only two are well 
conducted. There are several contributory causes to account for the 
low state of these schools ; but first and foremost is the want of proper 
local supervision, and proper local control ; and this proper supervision 
and proper control cannot be exercised while the houses continue to 
be the property of the teachers. Unless it is intended that managers 
should become a mere medium of communication between the Edu- 
cation Office and the teachers, all arrangements of this kind should be 
rigorously discontinued. 

There are nine houses which I consider decidedly bad and objection- 
able in respect to lighting, ventilation, and accommodation. These I 
expect will be improved during the coming year, or the schools will be 
transferred from them to suitable quarters. 

Twenty-nine schools have residences for the teachers attached, but 
very often the residence is a miserable apartment adjoining the school- 
room, and is uncomfortable and unhealthy. A few teachers are well 
domiciled. It is much to be regretted that the liberal terms offered by 
the Commissioners have not been availed of to provide free dwellings. 

To my knowledge, only one application for aid has been made ; and, in 
this case, although the application was entertained, there the matter 
seems to rest. The difficulty of procuring a site sometimes, I am aware, 
prevents managers from seeking a loan. Many of my teachers have to 
walk several miles every morning to reach their schools. 

The supply of sale-stock is, in general, well kept up ; and I have 
rarely to complain of neglect on this score. _ # 

The 1 30 schools (the Model school excluded) of this district which 
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AppcndixB. ar0 present in operation, are conducted by 154 teachers — principals 



Reports on 
the State of 
Schools. 



and assistants— classed as follows : — 



Principals. 

M. F 



Assistants. 
M. F. 



I*., 


. o 


0 


I 2 ., 


7 


2 


II*., 


19 


10 


II 2 ., 


10 


2 


III'., . 


50 


l!i 


III*., 


. o 


2 


Provisionally classed, 


• 6 


4 



0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 ] 3 

0 5 

0 4 



98 



1 



22 



Tlie teaching staff also includes 77 monitors, 10 work-mistresses, and 
2 junior literary assistants. It will he seen from the return which I 
have given above that of the principal teachers, those provisionally 
classed not being taken into account, more than 58 per cent, are in the 
lowest class ; while of the assistants, not one has a higher grade than 
the first division of third class. Previous to the change in the method 
of conducting the Easter examination, and to the abolition of the oral 
tests, little desire was evinced to gain promotion, and the applications 
from would-be candidates were few; matters, so to speak, were in a 
state of stagnation. It would appear that the uncertainty and suspense 
connected with the old mode of examining acted as a deterrent. The 
interval between the written and the oral examinations, was a time 
of much anxiety for the candidates, and sometimes this interval was 
unavoidably very protracted. Not a few teachers also, who feared to 
acquit themselves badly before their inspectors, abstained from seeking 
promotion through a belief, which is not without foundation, that 
except in the case of mere rote-work, previous preparation, and a know- 
ledge of the subject, do not always ensure success at an oral exami- 
nation ; that a boldness, and a dash, and a je ne sais qv,oi, tbat some 
may call luck, are, perhaps, half the battles. Now, however, the adop- 
tion of a purely written examination has given a stimulus to the 
teachers, and their desire to improve their classification seems to grow 
apace. This will appear from the following figures : In the year 1877 

I had nob any candidates for promotion ; in the following year the new 
mode of conducting the examinations having been in the meantime in- 
troduced, 10 teachers presented themselves, and were examined for a 
higher class, of whom 5 passed; while 15 teachers, who seek to he 
advanced a grade, have been summoned to attend the approaching 
Easter examinations ; and applications made by several others to be 
admitted thereto have been refused for reasons in connexion with their 
schools. Assistants in ordinary National schools have little or no en- 
couragement to study for promotion, and they are usually content to 
remain at the bottom of the scale. It would tend to arouse more 
intellectual activity amongst them if they were, in all cases, allowed 
their full class salaries, or were, at least, paid a proportional increase 
for each step.. Any inference as to the state of the schools, based on 
the classification of the teachers, would be delusive. Some of my first 
class teachers have anything but first class schools ; and -many of the 
teachers, holding only third class certificates, are very efficient. So that 
it may be seen that high classification and efficiency, or low classification 
and inefficiency, are not always found in company. The only expla- 
nation I can offer of this paradox is, that some first class teachers 
think themselves above the drudgery of school-keeping; while many 
deserving teachers in the lowest class are so circumstanced, that they 
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hare not time to devote to the special study necessary to secure pro- Appendix!!. 

motion. . . . Reports on 

Several of the teachers m the lower division of second class, and in the State of 
the lower division of third class, have only recently obtained their re- Scl lools - 
spective grades, and will probably he soon advanced. Mr. Hynes. 

Of the teachers as a body and as members of the community, I enter- 
tain the highest opinion. Their quiet and orderly lives, their regular 
discharge of duty, the respectable appearance which they make — some of 
them on a wretched pittance— entitle them to all praise. I invariably 
find them courteous and considerate ; and so willing do they as a rule ap- 
pear to adopt my suggestions, that at times, when I have the promise 
but fail to find the fruit, I am tempted to doubt the truth of the old say- 
ing, “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” Whatever can be taught 
mechanically, they teach well ; hut in subjects requiring an intelligent 
treatment, they fail more or less. Anyone who hears a National teacher 
of the average type examining a class cannot but observe the want of 
originality — the want of inventiveness that ■ characterize his questions. 

He departs not a jot from the phraseology of the book, and the same 
stereotyped question and answer are repeated ad nauseam. He never 
tries to invest the subject with any interest, or seeks to ascertain 
whether his pupils have a thorough knowledge of it by examining them 
, from different points of view. Hules and definitions must he sung off 
without check, but their practical application rarely is illustrated, j the 
names of rivers, capes, &c., must be familiar in the mouths of the pupils 
as household words, but their precise situation on the map is a matter of 
comparative indifference ; so that geography becomes an endless string of 
names, and grammar an unmeaning jargon. Now, the fault lies here — 
the teachers themselves have ceased to be students, and have not that 
fresh and vivid knowledge so necessary for animated, and intelligent 
teaching ; for success in any occupation, but pre-eminently in teaching, 
one’s whole thoughts must be centred iu the work. Yet outside of school 
hours my teachers seldom revert to the business of the day. When they 
leave the school they divest themselves of all care in connexion therewith. 

There is not a reading spirit amongst them. Few of them devote any time 
to study hi the evenings. Many, it is true, are not favourably circumstanced 
for studying, and some are so badly paid that much devotion to duty can- ■ 
not be expected from them. In some cases the emoluments arising from 
the school are so small that the teacher is obliged to supplement his in- 
come by farming, by giving tuitions, or by the profits of a little shop. 

This is an unsatisfactory state of things, but can only be remedied by an 
increase of salaries. I have before my mind a teacher whose entire in- 
come for last year amounted to about £30, or a little more than 10s. a 
week, and out of this sum he had to support a family, keep the school- 
room in repair, and was, of course, expected to appear in respectable 
attire. As may be surmised he is inefficient, but the most efficient 
teacher could not double the amount stated in the same school. It ap- 
pears to me that some substantial increase in the remuneration of teachers 
is desirable. I believe that the results fees are sufficiently large to afford 
a stimulus to exertion, and as any further developement of them would 
render incomes too variable, I would be in favour of an addition to the 
class salaries. 

In selecting persons to fill the office of teacher, managers do not always 
give the preference to the most fitting, but are occasionally guided by 
other considerations than those respecting qualifications. Local influences 
are brought to bear on them, and these they sometimes yield to. In 
this manner, candidates possessing but the minimum amount of know- 
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Appendix R l e( lge are appointed to the charge of schools, even when very eligible teachers 
Reports" on are in the field. To prevent in some measure this abuse, a previous 
the State of course of training, as monitors, should be regarded as an indispensable 
Schools. qualification for those aspiring to the office of teacher ; and to make this 
Mr Ilynes training more valuable, an increased attention to methods of teaching 
' should be insisted on. The text-books on this subject should form part 
of the course for second class monitors, even from their first year. 

In regard to monitorial training, I cannot speak highly of the success 
of my teachers. The regulations as to the amount of time to be allotted 
to special instruction are, I believe, faithfully observed, although more 
than once an indecision betrayed by the monitors in answering the query 
on the docket referring thereto has awakened my suspicions. I have not, 
however, detected any case of decided neglect. I require the time set 
apart for extra study to be entered on theTimeTable, so that Imay have an 
opportunity of seeing, in ease I should visit the school at the hour thus 
notified, in what manner the teacher discharges this part of his duty. 
In the ordinary branches of the School Programme, the monitors, with very 
few exceptions, acquit themselves creditably, and their answering affords 
evidence of careful, if not always judicious, teaching. As a rule they 
read better than the other pupils, write better, and are more proficient 
in arithmetic, grammar, and geography ; but there my praise must end. 
In methods of teaching, a thorough acquaintance with which is so essen- 
tial to them, they are wofully deficient. Their manner of conducting 
classes not unfrequently exemplifies every fault of bad teaching, and their 
power of communicating instruction is very limited, blot only do they 
fail in practice, but their acquaintance with the theory is also slight. In 
fact, the text-books in this subject are not studied at all by third class 
monitors, and are relegated to their final year by monitors of the second 
class. The programme is to blame for this. It should be modified as I 
have suggested, and should require from second class monitors, even in 
their first year, a satisfactory proficiency in some portion of J oyce’s Hand- 
book. The subject is not more difficult than others included in this 
course, and might be made interesting by reference to the practical work- 
ing of the school. 

There is one objection to the present arrangement as to the examina- 
tion of third class monitors and second class monitors of the first and of 
the second year — namely, that it does not afford a uniform test ; as in 
diJierent schools monitors of the same standing may be presented in dif- 
ferent classes for results. To remedy this defect I would propose that 
all monitors of second class should, in their first year, be eligible for ex- 
amination on the results course prescribed for the first stage of fifth 
class, irrespective of previous successes, and that third class monitors 
should not be expected to pass on a higher programme than that for 
fourth class pupils. 

The Home Exercises of the monitors are in general neatly executed. 
I ain glad to learn that an Exercise Book suitable for their use will in 
future be supplied from the Education Office at a moderate price. Monitor- 
ship is not much coveted in most of my schools, and the competition for 
appointments is seldom brisk. As the best qualified pupils sometimes 
decline to be nominated for the office, and as the managerial veto is oc- 
casionally interposed to the exclusion of others, it now and then happens 
that the Inspector is merely called on to test the attainments of a soli- 
tary candidate. The abolition of the oral examination for cl issification 
has not so far been favourable to the monitors, as in 1877, under the old 
style of examination, of 20 who presented themselves, all passed. Whereas 
in 1878, with only written tests, of 11 examined, 6 were rejected. Since 
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1S7G tie monitorial staff lias increased from 42 to 77, and there is a pros- AgpeuttxB. 
peet of further expansion. . t , , . , , Rcp^on 

Much has been clone, but much remains to be clone, in regard to the the State of 
proficiency of our pupils in the branches of the School Programme. The Schools, 
instruction, as I have stated, is in general too mechanical. The teachers MrTliyncs 
find it easier to deal with the memory than with the perceptive faculties 
of the pupils, and csonfine their attention to words, without troubling 
themselves about the ideas of which these words are the symbols. Al- 
lusions occurring in the reading lessons are rarely explained ; seldom is 
any attempt made by paraphrasing or by using simpler language to throw 
light on a difficult passage. This omission is defended on the ground of 
want of time, and, considering the irregularity of the attendance, there 
appears to be some foundation for the plea 3 but I believe that difficulties 
are overrated, and that loss is attempted than might be done. The 
pupils for the most part read intelligibly — that is, in a distinct tone, and 
with verbal correctness, but they fail generally to convey an impression 
that they understand what they are saying. It is of course possible that 
one may understand what he reads, and yet not appear to do so ; but, 
when I examine on the text, I find in a majority of cases that cither no 
meaning or a wrong meaning has been attached to words even of rather 
common occurrence. In like manner poems are committed to memory 
without being understood. The answering of sixth class pupils on the 
firstfevv sentences of “ Punishment and Reformation,” Part II., frequently 
shows that they fail to obtain the slightest glimmering of the sense, and 
I might multiply instances of similar inattention to the subject-matter. 

Spelling is very fairly taught, but the dictation exercises of the senior 
classes arc not always corrected with sufficient care. . These dictation 
exercises are a great tell-tale. I rarely omit to call for them when I 
visit a school, as by their aid I can form an opinion of the way in 
which business is conducted. If the teacher is negligent, the books are 
soiled, errors have been overlooked, and have been repeated, and tho 
misspelt words have not been written out several times in a correct form 
— in fact, the exercise is incomplete. With a painstaking teacher the 
reverse is the case. I find that increased attention has of late been paid 
to this branch, and that there is a corresponding improvement in the 
results. The pupils used to have a bad habit, which they were, with 
difficulty, induced to abandon, of commencing to write while the person 
reading the passage for dictation was yet speaking. This habit was a 
fruitful source of failures at my examinations. 

It would be inaccurate to say that writing is well taught, but, thanks 
to the excellent copy-books now. in use, a most respectable proficiency 
has been attained to in this branch, for which, however, little credit is 
due to the teachers. They, with few exceptions, appear to think that 
the sum total of their duty in connexion with a writing lesson is to 
supply paper, pens, and ink. The pupils’ manner of sitting at the 
desks, their style of holding the pens, the position of the paper are 
points they rarely advert to. As children, if not corrected, will sprawl 
and take up undue space, much inconvenience is occasioned where the 
desk accommodation is limited. In the few schools, in which proper 
supervision is exercised, the imitation of the headlines is wonderfully 
close. The Were Foster series of copy-books is the best of those with 
which I am acquainted, and it affords the basis of a fine running hand. 

There is a good practical knowledge of arithmetic. Pupils in sixth 
class can solve very difficult sums with considerable accuracy, but they 
do not always adopt the shortest process, and rarely do they curtail tho 

JE 
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Ap pendix !!. W ork by means of cancelling. A fair amount of expertness is also 
Repoits on displayed by the fifth, class, but to the fourth the technical terms are 
the State of a great stumbling block, and place many hors de combat. Not unfre- 
SchooR quently an attempt is made by pupils of this class to subtract the 
Mr. Hynes, greater of two numbers from the less, and reduction ascending and des- 
cending are sometimes confounded by them, with the most ludicrous 
le suits. Test cards, similar to those in use by the Inspectors, have 
generally been introduced into the schools. If properly employed, these 
would be valuable in economizing the teacher’s time and making the 
pupils familiar with our mode of examination ; but, as they are at pres- 
ent used, I cannot regard their introduction as an unmixed good. 
They now encourage individual teaching, and tend to the disuse of the 
blackboard, the practice being that when a pupil fails to obtain a correct 
answer, the teacher looks over the work, and points out to him the 
errors which he has made, whether in the process or in the calculation. 
This is a faulty method. The proper course would be to note the 
failures, but to reserve the explanation for a subsequent draft-lesson in 
arithmetic. If an explanation could be obtained from some member of 
the class, so much the better. It is surprising to what an extent 
mechanical teaching is carried when in this subject. Buies are learned 
by rote, but no rationale of them is attempted — the why and the 
wherefore are not discussed. Some ingenuity , is at times displayed in 
applying the book-knowledge ; but when a question assumes, rather a 
novel form, and the point of resemblance between it and the familiar 
examples cannot be readily detected, the pupil is seldom able to call 
his reasoning powers to his aid. Notation is not well taught, for its 
principles are not explained. The junior pupils can set down numbers, 
having significant figures in all the places pretty accurately, but they 
are not familiar with the use of the cipher, and I have not unfrequently 
met with pupils in sixth class, who were unable to explain the princi- 
ples involved in “ carrying” and “ borrowing.” I should wish to see 
theory of arithmetic occupy a more prominent place in our programme. 
Much improvement is also desirable in Mental Arithmetic. Clumsily- 
made figures used to he the cause of many rejections, but neat ciphering 
is now quite common. 

The way in which grammar is taught is unsatisfactory. The rules 
and definitions are committed to memory, but their practical applica- 
tion is not illustrated. The consequence is that pupils who know the 
text-book from cover to cover, and could parse like Lindley Murray, 
would see nothing incorrect in such sentences as “ Neither of these men 
know their own minds,” “I told him I went that far.” Yet, give 
hut the clue and you will find that rule and definition are on the tips 
of their tongues. Again, pupils, who can conjugate the irregular verbs 
with mathematical precision, will regard such expressions as “ I seen 
him yesterday,” “ My coat is tore,” as highly grammatical ; and I 
have known a large fourth class to pronounce unanimously that “ The 
cat catched the mouse ” was better grammar than Cl The mouse catched 
the cat. . The third class pupils can make a tolerable attempt at dis- 
tinguishing^ the parts of speech in an ordinary sentence ; but their only 
guide in .doing so is the sort of jingle to which, after a time, their ears 
become attuned. It would appear as if they thought that the defini- 
tions, so laboriously committed to memory, were to be kept in lavender, 
and had not been framed for common every-day use. This branch and 
arithmetic, owing to the way in which they are treated, lose, to a great 
extent, their value as means of intellectual training. Little aptitude for 
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bettor writing is shown in the sixth class ; and I attribute the deficiency-^iraidi^B. 
as much to want ox practice in composition, as to the uninformed state „ 7~ 

of thepupils’ minds. 

Geography, which, ought to be an interesting subject, is made a bald Schools, 
collection of dry details, and seems to have little attraction for th z 

pupils. The natural features, the productions, and the resources of the ’’ ***** 
various countries are not studied, and the maps are not brought much 
into requisition or are most unskilfully used. 

I rarely find children well grounded in book-keeping. A slight prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject with a veneering of technical terms is 
their entire stock-in-trade. The niceties of double entry are a sealed 
book to them. 

There is a show of teaching agriculture in most of the schools in the 
district, but nothing more. Any time devoted to it, in schools which 
have not gardens attached for practical instruction, is, I consider, time 
wasted, as it leads to mere parroting. 

I have examined in the following extra branches, during the year : — 

Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Latin, Greek, French, Drawing, 

Botany, and Yocal Music. The pupils in many of my schools sing 
agreeably, and with precision, but the theory of Music is seldom well 
prepared. 

Drawing is rather popular, and considerable expertness is shown in 
copying from the flat. Little skill on the part of the teachers is neces- 
sary to insure a fair amount of success, as the excellent drawing-books 
supplied by the Commissioners are, to a great extent, self-instructors. 

Geometry and algebra are pretty generally taught. The answering 
in most cases is satisfactory, but teachers will occasionally be so silly as 
to permit the propositions of Euclid to be learned by rote. 

I cannot speak highly of the results produced in French or in botany. 

Only one pupil was examined in trigonometry, and he showed a 
creditable proficiency. - 

The female pupil's, as a rule, are expert seamstresses. 

There was formerly a slight laxity in the matter of school accounts, 
but now they are almost invariably kept with care and -with clerk-like 
neatness and accuracy. As indicative of this altered state of things, I 
may mention that in the year 1877-7S, I made 247 incidental visits, or 
visits of surprise, and on 35 of these occasions it was necessary to make 
reports, which nearly all had reference to irregularities in the school, 
accounts ; whereas in the year 1878-79 the total number of visits was 
165, of reports 15. Thus the per-centage of reports to visits fell from 
14 to 9. Some simplification of the accounts would be a great boon, 
but any changes introduced should not be of too sweeping a nature. The 
combined form of roll-book and summary submitted to the inspectors 
some months ago could, by slight modifications, be made a very useful 
style of record. The substitution of the leave of absence book for the 
absence slate is useful, as affording a check on a practice which was 
rather common in some schools of permitting children to leave imme- 
diately after roll-call. I require the date and hour of departure to be 
entered. The book generally used is an ordinary dictation-book, with 
a limber cover, which it is difficult to keep neat. A book, suitably 
hound and ruled, should be supplied from the Office. 

It remains to speak of the Model school, but as my remarks can only 
he a repetition of the oft-told tale of its efficiency and success, they 
niay be very brief. Ample evidence was furnished at the last annual 
inspection, held in December, 1878, of the soundness of the instruc- 
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j vt turn imparted— the answering was uniformly excellent. A very pleasing 
„ — feature in connexion with the school is the healthy tone that prevails, 
admirable harmony and seal with which ah-both teachem and 

Bcliooh. pundit labour for the common end. As a training establishment it is 

, — held in high esteem, and managers are generally desirous to obtain 

,1/A lima. r ° us tr . lhiecl in it. No less than ten pupil-teachers, while yet 

hoiuu through their com'se, have been appointed to the prmcipal 
charge of schools since the commencement of 18(7, and there are at 
m-esent thirteen schools in this district conducted by ex-pupil-teachers. 
These teachers, having the prestige of a Model school training, attract 
many pupils, who would otherwise come to Enniskillen to swell the 
number on our rolls. There has been, in consequence, a slight decrease 
in our attendance for the last few years, the average for the year 
ended the 30th September, 1877, having been 20S-0 ; for the year 
ended the 30th September, 1878, only 192-4. The full complement of 
eight pupil-teachers has been regularly kept up. 

1 cannot conclude this Report without making special mention of 
the Enniskillen Convent school. The zeal and devotedness of the Sisters 
in charge of it are beyond praise. Of their skill as teachers I entertain 
a very high opinion. Their pupils display a creditable proficiency in 
the ordinary branches of the programme, and are taught, besides, the 
following extra subjects drawing, vocal music, French. The exercises 
oil paper of the senior classes cannot he surpassed in point of neatness. 

1 have great faith in the results system, and believe that it is capable 
of wonderful development. The mechanical teaching, now so prevalent, 
is not by any means essential to the system, hut has been encouraged, 
Q 1 - rather, has not been sufficiently discountenanced by the programme. 
It is pretty generally believed that all pupils who are not presented at 
the annual inspection, to earn results, are extremely backward, and am 
deriving little benefit from then- attendance at school. This is a most 
erroneous opinion. From my experience of secondary examinations, at 
which I devote special attention to such pupils, I can declare that they 
flu not exhibit any marked deficiency as a rule, and that many of them 
answer better than the regular atteuders, owing to the fact that they are 
not promoted so vapidly. The teachers never seem to consider who is 
likely to cam results fees for them, or who is not, and are, I think, 
i u capable of the deliberate neglect of p. large section of their pupils, which 
the belief I have mentioned implies. I am decidedly of opinion that it 
is possible and very desirable that some provision should ho made to 
reward teachers for then- services in instructing this class of pupils, 
which would not tempt them to relax their efforts to secure regularity 
of attendance. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

.James J. Hynes, Inspector of National Schools. 

The Secretaries, iic. 



,i Mr. Alexander. 

wander. 

Omagh, 29th March, 1879. 

Gentlemen - , — I have the honour to submit the following General 
Report upon the schools inspected by me in the Omagh District, during 
the year ended 28tli February, 1879. 
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My district embraces the south-western portion of tile county Tyrone, 
and a strip of country in tile nortli-east of county Fermanagh, being 
about 40 miles long by 20 broad. It contains 131 schools, the great ma- 
jority of which are of the “mixed” kind, and a Model school, consisting 
of male, female, and infant departments. Except in a couple of instances, 
all the rural schools in. operation in this part of the country are in con- 
nexion with the Board. 

Owing to the low average attendance— forty — a limited number of 
schools only can command the services of assistant teachers, but in a 
considerable proportion of the remainder, monitors partially supply their 
place* 

During the past year 5,573 pupils were examined for results, being an 
average of 41 per school ; 3,022 children, distributed through 78 schools, 
were examined for the secondary report ; and 157 incidental visits paid. 
Iu the performance of these duties I travelled nearly 4,000 miles. 

The miserable cabins — they deserve no better name — which, informer 
years, did duty as school-houses, are, I am glad to say, being gradually 
replaced by new and substantial buildings, erected, in many cases, accord- 
ing to the excellent plans supplied by the Board of Works. They are 
neat, well lighted and ventilated, and commodious. - The furniture, also, 
is of the best kind, especially the desks, which are admirably suited for 
their purpose: When visiting the older school-houses, one cannot fail to 

he struck with the utter disregard of the most elementary principles of 
desk construction manifested in the dimensions and slant of the most im- 
portant part, the “ leaf,” and its height from the floor. In one case it 
was perfectly horizontal ; in another it diverged slightly out of the per- 
pendicular. Between these, different degrees of slant may be noticed, 
but comparatively few in which the principles of common sense were 
observed. This state of things, however, is gradually passing away, and 
I confidently look forward to a period, by no means remote, when 
our children generally through the country will be provided with clean* 
cheerful school-rooms, which, contrasting agreeably with the dirty 
wretched homes too many possess* may implant in them a desire to alter 
for the better a domestic system, unhappily too prevalent in this country,- 
that, from its utter neglect of the most obvious sanitary principles, must 
ho a fruitful cause of ill-health and disease. The words of an English 
Inspector on this subject in liis Report for 1874, are no less apposite 
than true, that u not only the health and spirits of the teacher and 
children are benefited by these things,- but their eyes are also educated 
to appreciate order and beauty, and to detect and dislike untidiness and 
dirt.” 

In common with all Inspectors who have referred to the subject, I 
have to complain of the irregularity and unpunctuality of the children’s 
attendance at school. Where the latter exists, indeed, to any serious 
extent, I consider the teachers to be more or less to blame, for it is a 
matter in which he may effect a considerable improvement if he. be firm 
and judicious. The former may be partly accounted for by the fact that, 
owing to the scarcity of labour, it is found necessary to employ the elder 
children in the fields at sowing and harvest times ; consequently, at these 
seasons, about four months altogether, the schools are almost deserted. 
While making every allowance for this disturbing element, however, it 
is unquestionable that parents frequently 1 display an extraordinary 
apathy respecting the education of their children. They keep them, or 
allow them to remain at home, on the most frivolous pretences, and 
hence tlieir progress must of necessity he slow. ’ The institution of the 
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Ap pendix B. open competitive system lias had undoubtedly a stimulating effect, but 
lieports on still it does not supply a motive sufficiently powerful to influence tlie 
the State of general mass of the people. If it be desirable, as all now admit it is, to 
So ftools. diffuse a knowledge of at least the “ three It’s” among the lower classes. 

Mr. other agencies, clearly, in addition to those already in operation, will be 

Alexuuder. required to effect it. That this conviction is pretty generally entertained 
in England at least, is proved by the nature of recent educational legis- 
lation, of which the underlying principle is compulsion in some form. 
Differences of opinion there may be as regards details, but it is beginning 
to be generally recognised that in this, as in other domestic matters 
legislative interference is necessary. 

Connected with this, to some extent, is another matter on which I 
wish to say a few words. I refer to the subject of managerial supervi- 
sion. To manifest an active interest in the welfare of the school by fre- 
quent visits to it ; to examine a class occasionally, and give a word of 
praise to a deserving child, could not fail, in the cases of liard-working 
teachers, to have an encouraging effect upon them and the pupils. The 
beneficial results that would follow in badly conducted schools need not 
be dwelt on ; they are too obvious. Seeing their power for good to be so 
great, it might naturally be expected that gentlemen who have accepted 
the responsible position of manager would endeavour earnestly to raise 
the schools under their care to as high a state of efficiency as possible, 
by active co-operation with the teachers in the manner explained above. 
J regret to be obliged to state, however, that a considerable proportion of 
the managers in my district neglect their obvious duty in this respect. 
Their visits to their schools are like those of angels, “ few and far be- 
tween.’ 5 To write their names four times in the year, and reply to an 
occasional letter from the Education Office, constitute the sum of their 
labours in the cause of education. It is equally true that if gentlemen 
of education and position, more especially if they be clergymen, display 
such an utter want of interest in the progress of the schools under their 
management, it is matter for little surprise if the parents are indifferent 
also. Much good could be effected even if managers would endeavour to 
spare four or five hours each year, so as to be present at the results 
examinations of their schools. The manner of the children’s answering, 
and their demeanour under examination, obviously matters of primary 
importance, would then be brought directly under their notice. They 
could in this way gather information as to the pupils’ progress that no 
mere inspection of the marking paper could afford. Further, good 
teachers would be encouraged, and bad ones exposed. In a majority of 
cases, however, managers manifest the same chilling indifference by their 
absence on these occasions. 

I have given this subject a prominent place in my report, for I am 
convinced that local supervision on the part of some person or persons 
o education and influence must always form an essential feature in 
t e machinery of inspection of our schools, and that the degree of efficiency 
with which they maybe conducted will depend to a considerable extent on 
the quantity and quality of this supervision. The labours of the inspector 
and manager can never be otherwise than supplemental to each other, for 
their duties must always remain distinct and separate. Hence, neglect 
on the part of the latter is certain to have an injurious effect, as already 
in ica et , for w Inch nothing that the former may do can compensate. 

is u light to add, however, that in personal intercourse, with 
scai ce y an exception, I have always found managers courteous and 
o ) lgmg. 1 shall ever retain a grateful recollection of many acts of 
kindness on them part, shown to me in this and other parte of Ireland. 
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A considerable portion of this district lies within the Poor Law Appendix n. 
Unions of Omagh and Irvinestown, both of which were contributory on 

during the year. In consequence of this, the teachers did not press the state of 
for school-fees, and hence, the aggregate amount received mider this Schools, 
head was small. In 37 schools nothing whatever was received, or the 
payment made did not exceed a few shillings. In the remainder, about Alexander. 
two shillings per annum per pupil in average attendance, was paid. 

Model school and Poor Law Union schools are not included. Twenty- 
one schools possess local endowments — paid generally by the patrons — 
varying from £4 to £25 in amount. In 15 cases residences have been 
provided for teachers convenient to the schools ; but these houses were 
built before the passing of the recent Act authorizing loans for the 
erection and improvement of teachers’ residences. Except in one in- 
stance, in which aid towards the cost of repairing a house already 
erected was applied for, no attempt has been made in this district to 
take advantage of the facilities afforded by the Act. 

The teaching staff in this district (excluding Model school) is composed 
of 129 principals, 20 assistants, 3 first class monitors, 63 second, and 8 
third. 

The teachers are classed as follows : — • 





Principals. 


Assistants. 


I. Class, . 


10 


- 


II. » 


44 


3 


III. , 


65 


12 


Cnclasscd, . 


10 


5 




129 


20 



Seventy-nine principals and seven assistants have been trained. 

The teachers are, as a rule, a sober, well-conducted, respectable body. 
So far as I am aware, they do nothing in their private life to bring 
discredit on the system to which they belong. "With a few exceptions, 
they have risen superior to any temptation to falsify their accounts 
arising out of existing arrangements.. They are also, in general, 
punctual in attendance at their schools, and give secular instruction for 
ab least the minimum of time . specified by the Commissioners — -four 
hours. Here, however, in a majority . of cases, my encomiums must end. 
As school-keepers, not a few are utter failures, while a considerable 
number are more or less inefficient. In one-sixth only of the schools 
in my district is there a sound English education imparted ; an equal 
proportion I must characterize as utterly had. Of the remaining two- 
thuds, a considerable number may be described as fair ] but others are 
not much in advance of the worst. Yet, let it be remembered, that 
over sixty per cent, of the teachers in charge of these schools went 
through a course of training in Dublin, and those who did not had 
within reach the excellent manuals of school management, published by 
the Commissioners, in which the fullest information is to be found both 
as regards principles and details. When, notwithstanding all this, such 
indifferent results are produced in so many schools, it becomes a matter 
of the deepest importance to inquire into the causes of this widespread 
inefficiency. 

That the most perfect arrangements as regards house and furniture, with 
regular and punctual attendance on the part of the children, contribute but 
little to promote the usefulness of a school, unless the teacher in charge is 
skilful and energetic, is a truth with which all inspectors are familiar. 
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Appendix n. Mr. Tregarthen, an English inspector, says, in liia report for 1871 that 
Reports on “ largo schools or small schools, town schools or village schools, can only 
ibe state of become efficient in one way — by having good teachers. It matters not 
Schools. where the school is placed, it becomes exactly what the teacher, by 
Mr. his individual energy, skill, and other necessary qualifications, is capable 
Alexander, of making it. Nothing, perhaps, is so often or so painfully forced upon 
an inspector's attention as this fact.” Cases which are constantly 
coming under my own observation fully bear out these statements. 
No advantages that a school may possess, however great, can compensate 
in the least degree for want of skill and energy on the part of the 
teacher. That many members of the existing teaching staff arc deficient 
in these qualities is but too clearly evidenced by the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of their schools ; and this further proves that the present system 
of selection and appointment, under which they were admitted, is not 
as effective as is desirable in securing the services of properly qualified 
persons. 

Seeing its importance, I have given this whole subject most attentive 
and' thoughtful consideration. I beg leave, therefore, to offer the fob 
lowing remarks as my quota towards its proper elucidation : 

In the forefront stands the question of salaries. As it is about to he 
dealt with by the Legislature, however, I shall say nothing respecting it 
here, except to record my very decided opinion that the increase in the 
1 emnneiatioh of the teachers, which, I trust, is about to he given, should 
take the form of an addition to the present class salary. 

The radical defect in our present mode of selecting teachers is the 
want of any term of probation, at the end of which certificates of quali- 
fication would be grained or refused, according as the candidate teacher 
proved himself a man of the right stamp or the reverse. At present 
a cei tihcate of qualification as teacher can he obtained by passing an 
examination in certain specified subjects, inclusive of the Handbook of 
school Management, published by the Board, no tests being applied to 
ascertain whether the persons appointed have that practical knowledge 
. their duties which can alone ensure success in their performance. It 
is we 1 known that the knowledge of a subject and the power of imparting 
that knowledge to another do not always co-exist. The latter, indeed, 
is a natural gift, which can be considerably improved by proper cultiva- 
tion, but its possession, obviously, is essential to success in teaching. I 
attribute the failure of so many of our schools to the want of this quality 
in the teachers who have charge of them. To the necessity for providing 
some safeguard against the appointment of such persons in future, I take 
leave most respectfully to direct the attention of the Commissioners. I 
no not presume to dictate what course should he adopted, but I may he 
pei nn ec to offer a few suggestions based upon my experience. 

ay s less upon the fact that no mere training is sufficient to qualify 
.jK™ to 00ntl " £lt a school efficiently. One of the worst teachers I 
i . , c< f° r four years as monitor, before being appointed to 

sin e f arge r 0f a SCh0 , 0 ' Anoflle1 '’ Who was trained in Dublin not long 
show’ lfZ B i 0t so , 1 com P 1 rfely what he saw and heard there, that I had to 
’ ' ,! ow 0 move liis classes properly from desks to floor, and vice 

tl,c occasion of my first visit after his return from Dublin, 
is fem.i” profession can only he obtained by those who have what 
rs teimed a “turn for it. Teaching forms no exception to this rule. 

tl,,’ i tvnl l !n rU | teaC r? rS I, aS Wel1 “ l ,ilinters . sculptors, or generals. I hold 
‘e '• D on efils those only who have a natural aptitude for their 

pro.eoinon. It leaves all others where it found them. 
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My suggestions, then, are briefly these — (1) no person to be recognised AppendixB. 
ns principal teacher who had not been previously au assistant for two R ep ^t7 fln 
years, or a first class monitor for same period; (2) no assistant to be the State of 
recognised as such who had not served for full time as second class Schools, 
monitor, and passed his final examination with credit ; (3) no certificate 
of qualification to be granted to any teacher, either principal or assistant, Alexander. 
unless favourably reported as regards efficiency after, at least, a year’s 
service ; (4) a distinction to be made between certificates given to prin- 
cipals and assistants, i.e., an assistant not to be recognised as principal 
until after a year’s probation in the latter capacity ; (5) second class 
monitors in their final year to be tested, practically, in their knowledge 
of the details of school-keeping, by the Inspector, on the occasion of the 
results examination — the result to be reported and taken into account 
when awarding the gratuity for their instruction. I lay special stress 
upon this; (6) the minimum age of admission for second class monitors 
to be raised to 1 4. 

Such a system as this, or one somewhat similar, would secure the 
rejection of those naturally unfitted for the occupation of teaching, and 
could not fail to fully develope and cultivate in those who possess them, 
the qualities essential to success in that profession. If to this be added 
the advantages to be gained by attending a course of training in Dublin, 
our teachers would then possess that scientific and practical knowledge 
of their duties without which it is hopeless to expect them to impart a 
thoroughly sound and useful secular education. 

Of all the subjects of the school programmes, reading stands first in 
importance, being the gateway to all other attainable knowledge. It 
may be used in either of two ways — (1) readingfor oneself ; (2) reading 
for others. The first-named is evidently the more useful, as it is more 
commonly required. Yet the systems of instruction in many of our 
schools ignore this distinction. To do the former with profit persons 
must be trained to carry the author’s meaning with them as they proceed, 
no attention whatever to style of reading being necessary. The method 
by which this is accomplished must be radically different from that which 
aims at teaching a person to read so as to be understood by others. 

Olear and intelligible utterance, due attention to stops, with proper 
emphasis and expression, are required for the latter purpose. J udged 
from either point of view, the general performances of the pupils fall 
below a fairly attainable standard. Little or nothing in the way of 
systematic explanation of, or examination on subject-matter of the lessons 
read is attempted in many of my schools, and the instruction given in 
“ reading aloud” may be briefly described as teaching the pupils to say 
the words, even this not always being done in the proper way. Dis- 
tinct, fluent, and intelligent reading is only occasionally met with ; in 
the majority of cases the highest praise that can be given to it is that it 
is mechanically correct, but it is too frequently indistinct and mono- 
tonous, the pauses indicated by the “ stops” being quite disregarded. These 
faults are even more glaringly exhibited in the repetition of poetry. 

This exercise, which when properly handled, can, amongst its many 
other advantages, be made a most useful auxiliary in the teaching of 
reading, actually aggravates the evils above referred to by the way in 
which it is too often conducted. Whether the piece be grave or gay, 
the same “ helter-skelter” style of repetition is adopted, the only appa- 
rent object aimed at by the pupils being to say the greatest possible 
number of words in the shortest possible space of time, and very rarely 
is the meaning of what is. recited properly understood. 

Spelling is, as a rule, taught with fair success. Whether tested orally 
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AppmdUB. in junior division, or by means of dictation in senior classes, the answering 
Reports on the pupils is rarely so bad as to call for official notice. The proper 
the State of method of teaching it is now generally understood and practised, and as 
Schools. little skill is required, it is in the power of all teachers, no matter how 
V f r moderate their abilities, to bring up their pupils to the requirements of 
Alexander, the programme. 

In a few schools a high standard of excellence in writing is attained, 
but in the remainder the performances of the pupils range from what 
may be described as “passable” to mere “scribbling,” the latter being 
the prevailing type in a considerable number of cases. Practically, in 
these schools no instruction whatever is given in the subject, the course 
usually adopted being to supply the pupils with copy-books and pens, 
and then send them to the desks, where they are permitted to cover 
each page with wretched scrawling, without let or hindrance on the 
part of the teacher who occupies himself exclusively with the classes on 
the lloor. The method pursued in the case of the juniors is equally 
faulty. Unruled slates, bits of pencils an inch or two in length, and 
unsuitable head-lines are the instruments too often employed, and the 
results produced are exactly what might be expected, especially as super- 
vision is neglected. By pointing out these defects, with the evil results 
that are sure to follow, and suggesting remedies, I have endeavoured to 
effect an improvement, and have partially succeeded. 

Before leaving this subject I wish to observe that, while the neces- 
sity for active supervision, while the pupils are engaged at this branch 
may be strongly insisted on, yet it must not be forgotten that over fifty 
per cent, of our schools have each the services of but one teacher. Even 
when a school is conducted, therefore, according to the simplest plan of 
organization — the bipartite — a moment’s consideration will show that 



while one division is engaged on the floor either at reading or arithmetic, 
for instance, and the other in desks at writing, it is not an easy 
matter for a single teacher to pay proper attention to both contempora- 
neously. The plan I recommend for adoption in such cases is this, 
unless on an occasion when it is necessary to explain some rule of 
arithmetic on the blackboard, the class with which the teacher may be 
engaged (the others being in. charge of monitors paid or unpaid) should 
bo “ faced ” towards the desks, and placed convenient to them. The 
teacher could then, while carrying on the business of that class, walk 
through the desks for the purpose of supervising the writers. It is not 
necessary that he should be so occupied during the entire writing 
lesson, but it is quiue possible for him to spend a considerable portion 
of it in this manner. I may mention that in one particular school 
where the writing was of the poorest description, the adoption of this 
plan at my request was followed by the most gratifying results. The 
improvement in one year was most marked j and further, no other sub- 
ject suffered in the least. 



The pupils of junior classes are usually able to work correctly, the 
exercises in arithmetic , prescribed in the programme, but the necessity for 
grounding these classes thoroughly in the “tables” is, however, by no 
means sufficiently recognized. Counting the fingers or strokes on the slate 
is still too common, and even in many cases where some attention is paid 
to the tables, the instruction stops half way. If you ask a first class 
child, in these schools, the sum of 6 and 7, for instance, he will have to 
go through the roundabout process of saying “ 6 and' 1, 7 ; 6 and 2, 8, &c.,” 
before he can give the required answer. When teachers are spoken to 
about these injudicious methods, they reply, “ If the pupils are not 
allowed to count objects, we find they cannot comprehend what is meant 
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by saying, for example, 1 5 and 4 are 9.’ ” This is quite true, but these Appendix B. 
teachers forget that the “ ball-frame ” was intended to supply this want, Re 
and, consequently, it is not used as frequently as it ought. Notation is the P Stateof 
in general well taught in these classes. Schools. 

In efficiently taught, fairly well attended schools, I find that all, or 
nearly all, the pupils presented in the senior division “ pass,” the Alexander. 
general character of their performances clearly showing that the in- 
struction received was sound and systematic. These remarks hold time 
of about 25 per cent, of my schools. In the cases of the others, the 
effect of unskilful teaching is chiefly seen in the fourth and first stage 
of fifth classes, in which the failures are most numerous, more especially 
in the former. The errors usually committed by the pupils include the 
following: — (1). Taking the greater from the less in compound subtrac- 
tion, when the amounts are not arranged in proper position on the card. 

(2) . When multiplying by a number of three digits, the tens and units 
figures are sometimes confounded when arranging them as multipliers. 

(3) . In reducing from a lower to a higher denomination multiplication 

is frequently employed instead of division, and vice versa. (4). In this 
rule also, it is strange how many are unable to “ bring down the answer 
correctly, when division is employed.” The “ true remainder ” is fre- 
quently not given, and quarter yards set down as whole yards. (5). A 
surprisingly large number fail to work with perfect accuracy an easy 
exercise in practice, the mistakes generally occurring in the manipula- 
tion of the “ aliquot parts.” ( 6 ). The principles of decimal notation are 
seldom properly taught ; hence when arranging decimal fractions for the 
purposes of addition or subtraction, they are placed as if they were 
whole numbers ; for instance if the exercise be to take T7 from *8 they 
are frequently placed thus : — *8 

•17 

the answer given being ’91 

Errors such as those I ' have enumerated clearly show that the 
teaching of this subject in senior classes is very unsound, and practi- 
cally of little value in a considerable number of schools. A proper use 
of the blackboard is the only remedy. 

Grammar is, as a rule, but indifferently taught. The prevailing fault 
in the method of teaching it is the too early introduction of technical 
terms, the proper use of which the children dp not understand. Por- 
tions of the text-book are committed to memory, but the pupils are not 
taught their practical application. I have frequently failed to obtain a 
correct answer to the question, ef Why would it be wrong to say, a ox V* 
though the pupils could tell me glibly enough that “a becomes an before 
a vowel or a h mute.” This is a typical case. I need not multiply 
examples. 

I cannot concur with those who are of opinion that this subject should 
not form part of the school course. TJnskilfulness in the method of 
teaching it, not its intrinsic difficulty, is the direct cause of the general 
unsatisfactory answering. A perusal of the chapters 011 grammar in the 
Manuals of Method published by the Commissioners, will make it evident 
that, the ordinary powers of mind possessed by the pupils of senior 
classes in most schools, are quite equal to bhe task of acquiring a sound 
.elementary knowledge of it, nnder a proper system of instruction, and 
very much benefit wonld be derived from this knowledge. It is essential 
to the proper comprehension of sentences that are at all involved — '■por- 
tions of blank verse for example — for if the ability which it gives to dis- 
tinguish subject, verb, and object (if any) together with their adjuncts, 
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Appendix B. be not possessed, I fail to see in what other way the meaning intended 
WeiiortTon to be conveyed can be ascertained. Further, it is a necessary preliminary 
tlie State of to acquiring the power of writing correct English, an accomplishment 
Schools. very rarely possessed even by those who go through the entire school 
J]~ course, and spend some time in the highest class before leaving school. 
jAifixmtkr. The serious nature of this defect will be seen when it is considered that' 
owing to the increased social intercourse which has resulted from the 
introduction of cheap travelling, the penny post, (fee., letter writing is an 
event of frequent occurrence. Instruction in the art is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Geography does not appear to he popular with either the teachers or 
pupils. The answering in it is much more unsatisfactory than in any 
other subject. Here, again, the deficiency must be attributed to want 
of skill on the part of the teachers. A proper beginning is not made • 
and, lienee, the foundation being sandy, the superstructure reared on it 
frequently topples over, and no lasting and permanent results are 

attained. Geography in tlie true sense — a description of the earth is 

never taught. The size, shape, and motions of the earth, the produc- 
tions of the various countries, the habits and customs of their inhabi- 
tants, fee., &c.,- are subjects with which, though deeply interesting and 
important, the vast majority of the pupils are either not all, or very 
imperfectly, acquainted. Even the limited portion of the subject 
usually taken up — local geography — is very unskilfully taught. The 
worthlessness of the instruction, given in many cases, will be proved by 
two instances out of several of a similar nature which I could mention. 
I asked a boy on one occasion to “name the Barbary States.” No 
answer. The teacher, astonished at the failure, demanded impatiently, 
“ what do the Barbary States comprise ? ” This form of the question 
gave the key-note to the answer ; and at once the boy commenced 
“Morocco and Fez,” &c., (fee. Again, it is but rarely that a pupil of 
fourth class can tell me where “ Vienna ” is, for instance, though tlie 
number of children in that class who are aware that the capital of 
Austria is Vienna, is satisfactorily numerous. 

Needlcioork is taught in only one-fourtli of the schools in my district. 
The requirements of the programme are in general complied with ; 
the proportion of passes being higher than in any other subject. 
“ Cutting-out ” receives some attention ; but the number of girls who, 
when supplied with material, can make a shirt, or any ordinary article 
of dress, is by no means great. 

Tlie instruction given in agriculture is, in my opinion, utterly worth- 
less, and the time spent on it, wasted. A practical knowledge of soils 
is necessary to enable a person to apply intelligently in farming 
operations the principles laid down in the “ Agricultural Class Book.” 
A mere perusal of the text-book, unaccompanied by any practical 
training, will do little, in my humble opinion, towards, removing the 
defects in our agricultural system which still undoubtedly exist. 

Book-keeping is well taught in a few schools ; but in most cases 
where it is taken up, no attempt is made to ground the pupils thoroughly 
in principles. The result is that boys who have gone through five or 
six sets will tell you that {< House Expenses ” should be entered on the 
debtor side of the cash account because the money went out. 

The Extra Subjects most commonly taught in this district are algebra 
and geometry. The general answering of those examined was fair, hut 
tlie failures wore more numerous in the latter. Physical geography is 
tried occasionally, but I cannot speak very favourably as to the result. 

\ oeal music is attempted in a few schools, with but indifferent success.- 
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The knowledge of theory possessed is very slender, and the singing Ap t icmiUJi. 
appears to he regarded by tlie children as an exercise designed to test Rel , orts on 
the strength of then- lungs. The sewing machine is taught with very the State e£ 
fail- success in four schools — Singer’s anil the 'Little Wanzer being those Schools, 
chiefly used. Some half-dozen pupils were presented in electricity; j\i r . 
three in classics, and a few in drawing. _ Alexander. 

I had purposed entering into a brief discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of the results system, with an examination of the objections most 
commonly urged against it, before concluding this report, but I fear I 
have already overstepped the limits of space allowed to me. I shall 
therefore content myself with a very cursory survey of the subject. It 
is said that sufficient account is not taken of the differences in the 
powers of children, and in their aptitude for particular subjects. What- 
ever truth may be in these pbjeetions, they lie equally against any 
system which aims at giving collective instruction to the pupils who 
may attend our primary schools Thoy arc not, therefore, peculiar to 
the results system. Again, it is objected that the existing system is a 
mechanical one, not at all calculated to encourage the teachers to attend 
to the moral and intellectual training of their scholars. The following 
remarks of an English inspector, when commenting on this very point, 
furnish a sufficient reply : — “ The assumption that children, who had 
attended a certain number of times, should be able to pass in certain defi- 
nite and progressive standards, lias, I believe, been an invaluable stimulus. 

, . . But if, without any such definite end, these teachers had been 
vaguely urged to aim at cultivating the intelligence and calling out 
the powers of their children, the very meaning of which exhortation 
they would, in many cases, have hardly realized, I can easily imagine 
what the state of the schools would have been.” 

Lastly, it is urged that the profession of teacher is degraded liy 
appeals to the lowest motive of action, viz. — the desire of gain. This 
objection, in a somewhat different, form, is as old as the time of Locke, 
who held that rewards of any kind were immoral, and should Vie 
abolished. It is a sufficient answer to it to say that it ignores the com- 
monest facts in human nature. Everyday experience proves that the 
best way to rouse a man to active exertion is to givo him an interest in 
his own success. 

I conclude, therefore, that while the results system, like all other 
human arrangements, may not be perfect, yet, under proper restrictions, 
and with some modifications, it is a vast improvement on the one 
which preceded it. 

I have the honour to he, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thomas J. Alexander, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, tie., do. 



Mr. Skbpfinqton. 

Eailieboro', May, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — J have the honour to furnish my first General Deport, 
in accordance with your instructions. 

District . — Tito district of which I have had charge for the past two 
years comprises the eastern part of Cavan, with the south of Monaghan, 
and the northern point of. Meath. The silurian system occupies the 
whole area, stive where the Oalp and Lower Limestones stretch along the 
borders of Louth in an undulating tract of wheat-bearing country ; but 
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AppendivB. the remainder consists chiefly of rounded hills of no great elevation 
Reports" on which form a watershed determining tlie flow of streams in diverse 
the State of directions to the Boyne and the Erne ; the consequent excessive rainfall 
Schools. delays the precarious harvest of oats. Spade labour thins many a school 
in spring and autumn, while turf-cutting, hay-making, and flax-pullinfr 
Staffing ion. occupy many of the young in the summer months. No railway passes 
through this district, isolated though not remote. 

Population , §'c . — The scliool-going population is not easy to determine 
the districts here not embracing registration areas, as they do in England 
where 3 to 13, with a possible maximum of 1 8, are the limits of age for 
pupils, and in Scotland, where 5 to 13, with probable extensions in both 
directions, are looked on in the same light. The number of children who 
might attend school in this district may be estimated at 20,000, while 
the names appearing on the summary rolls during the year was over 
17,000, the average attendance being about 6,500 ; the school accommo- 
dation represents 7,800 pupils, which might suffice were the attendance 
pretty steady, but there are two periods of slackness and two of crowclin<* 
in most schools. In England the accommodation is much more in excess 
of the average attendance, and also in Scotland, where also at least 80 



cubic feet of space per pupil must be provided. There are several schools 
here requiring additional accommodation, and this would best be provided 
in class-rooms with galleries, as thus the depressing influence of small 
numbers would not be felt during the slack seasons. 

Buildings . — -Many of the buildings are far from satisfactory in other 
regards ; the essential conditions which should be insisted on being air, 
light, warmth, freedom from draughts and from dampness. Some im- 
provements have, however, been effected, and further progress is antici- 
pated, though I regret to say many managers were reluctantly compelled 
to relinquish the idea of availing themselves of the generous offers of aid 
to build vested schools, made by Mr. Yere Foster, whose name is grate- 
fully mentioned by many managers and teachers here and elsewhere. In 



some cases tenants would not give the ground required ; in some the 
powers of the land-holders did not satisfy the terms of the lease exacted. 

Offices , due . — There are not many school-houses here so far remote that 
out-offices should he dispensed with, yet nearly half of the schools are 
unprovided with such appurtenances. This is closely connected with the 
general aspects of decency and sanitation now attracting so much attention. 
Even where such structures exist they are not always properly looked after, 
and may thus become worse than useless ; and it may be added tlie arrange- 
ment of closets in general is as much to be blamed as their misuse, though 
tlie conditions seem sufficiently obvious. I am glad to say that consider- 
able improvements have been effected in several cases, faults of construc- 
tion rectified, repairs executed, attention to drainage directed, and above 
all, that the aim of preserving the woodwork clean and dry has been 
kept steadily in view by those in charge. 

Fittings. — That, the school-room should be a model of order and an 
example of cleanliness is generally admitted, and a considerable improve- 
ment is noticeable (as the tables furnished attest) in whitewashing of 
walls, painting of woodwork, brushing of floors, dusting of maps, &c. ; 
these require little outlay, yet that a wing is a cheaper duster than the 
pocket-handkerchief had not unfrequently to be repeated. The provision 
for suspension of caps and cloaks was often unsatisfactory, and even 
tradesmen do not seem to know tkab the pins should alternate in the 
successive rows. It does not suit to merely hide caps in a press or pile 
shawls in a heap in wet weather, nor is the practice at any time to he 
encouraged ; but coughs, colds, and mayhap worse, might arise from 
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children putting on in tlie evening clothes thus allowed to absorb and Appendix b. 
retain the morning’s rain ; and where health and appearance are the R cp "^7 0n 
alternatives, the unsightliness of a cap rack must be overlooked, if, in- the State of 
deed, when neatly kept it be really objectionable in waste corners ; should Schools, 
it not rather be placed where in winter the clothing might best get dried 1 Mr _ ' 
Many Inspectors have pointed out that the cold, unhealthy, and comfort- Skejington. 
less condition of numerous schools is a main cause of irregular attend- 
ance in winter and wet weather ; not that there is here an absolute want 
of fuel, for the pupil continues to fetch his turf ; but how seldom is it 
considered necessary to have any arrangement for the storing of coal in 
out-house, shed, or box, or to have turf neatly built up in a recess or 
corner, to prevent it from littering the room ; and then how often does 
one find at ten o’clock the fire scarce kindled because few pupils arrived, 
who on a wet day may famish and be surely deterred from returning. 

The economy of saving, neatness of storing, has been impressed with 
much useful effect, not only for the schools but also no doubt for the 
homes of the pupils. 

Fm'niture and Apparatus . — While the majority of the schools are well 
furnished and provided with adequate apparatus, yet in too many cases 
were desks rickety, forms scarce or substituted by a plank resting on 
stones, or even the round “ tree for a seat,” while seldom was even a 
rudimentary gallery to be seen, and shelving was very limited. In some 
of the worst of these cases new houses are expected, and in most there 
is considerable improvement. Too often, also, I had to report no clock, 
no ball-frame, no pointers, only one blackboard, maps few, small, or 
damaged ; but gradual progress is perceptible. Here the manager has 
provided a clock, there the teacher and pupils have subscribed for a map ; 
and all have been impressed with the necessity of care in handling, dusfc- 
ing, preserving from damp (in one case the maps appeared to have almost 
melted off the walls from damp), and the economy of replacing each 
article as it in turn wears out. 

Requisites , dec . — In no regard has more effective effort been made than 
in the increased supply of requisites, books, paper, ink, pens, pencils, 
holders, needles, thimbles. Only one-third of the schools were satisfac- 
tory in these matters in 1877, while this year one-half can be reported 
as good, and few absolutely bad. These are matters more in the power 
of the teachers, and I am glad to say, that though it was hard to rouse 
many of them to make them feel what was wanted, to shake off old 
habits, yet taste has been gradually excited, and improvements may be 
expected to be progressive ; and now pointed pencils in cases, pens in 
holders, a cushion of needles, ink-wells, &c., are commonly found. 

While the cleanliness of the pupils in half the schools was satisfactory in 
1877, 1 could return three-fourths as good in 1878, while the bad could 
he counted on one hand. 

Order, dec . — In regard to order, discipline, and tone of honour, there is no 
test can compare with a Hesults Examination. Are the pupils arranged in 
classes 1 Do the pupils know and keep their class-places ? Can the class 
form a curve in small space ? Do the pupils move promptly up at one 
order ? Are the copy-books grouped for classes? Are the copies of each pupil 
distinguished by alternating backs and edges, or placing them across? Does 
each pupil show its copy-books arranged in order of date with edges to right 
and name cover up ? Do the winters give up their papers in order ; and can 
the monitors collect them quickly, and arrange them conveniently? Do the 
pupils arrange their work neatly on the exercise paper, and in signing and 
dating is the order followed of register number, name, day, month, year • 
or are the three numbers crowded together ? Does the pupil place liis 
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' Appendix B. blue sheet neatly Oil a copy-book for pad ; or awkwardly twist or open the 
RepoTtTon latter ? Arc tlie slates, etc., given out in order ; and is the head of each 
iliK State of class trained to do this, or does each pupil rush for slate, pencil, book 
Schools. causing confusion or collision ? Do the writers leave down their pens on 
jl/ r> desk, or bring them up in class to the danger of others cheeks or eyes 1 
Skcfi nylon. Arc knitting-needles used with caution as to this also ? Do they show 
slates promptly, and hold these firmly so that examiner can see both the 
slate and the eyes of the pupil ? Do the pupils read out distinctly, go on 
till told to stop, and take up word left off? Do they take care not to 
name words before the reader, not to mumble to themselves nor whisper? 
Do they in oral exercises answer when asked, neither anticipating 
another’s failure, nor trying to recover when the next lias given a cue by 
commencing to answer? Do they hold out hands in class-questioning ? 
Do the writers grasp a plmise from dictation ? Are they careful not to 
speak to other pupil? Do they work silently or count aloud? Do the 
teachers avoid all appearance of giving undue aid ? Do the monitors and 
pupils take care not to “ make a letter” for a child ? Is the work "one 
through without noise, bustle, or confusion ? Are the teachers calm and 
collected, the pupils beaming with intelligence, and eager to answer ? Or 
arc tlie children dull and downcast, stupid and rough 1 In a word, does 
the school work with the accuracy and certainty of machinery, and yet 
with life and spirit, with the evidence of self-restrained energy and latent 
lire ? To secure this result is the aim. The Inspector has often to drill 
almost to organize, the school ; he must at times give twice as many 
questions, from pupils answering out of turn, must often pass from draft 
to desks, and so be seriously delayed. I am glad to say, however, that 
both teachers and pupils see the superiority of order, and are delighted with 
harmonious working. It is unnecessary to say that cram will not effect 
this ; and how then can it be maintained that at results are tested merely 
instruction and not education ? 

I am glad to find that discipline is gradually supplanting or rather 

1 >re venting p unish ment. 

Our system rewards these qualities in the school by the class-salary 
of teacher, and admission to examination, so that there is not need of a 
special payment under this head, as some would wish, especially as the 
results fees may be diminished for faults of order, &c., though I consider 
increase better than diminution, as hope is a better stimulant than fear, 
which is a deterrent. These should, however, count very far towards 
admission to examination for promotion, since actual efficiency in teaching 
is directly rewarded by results fees. 

These elements can be determined by school inspection, though best 
during the examination. Every pupil must benefit by the state of the 
school under these heads, and the effect will help to form the character 
of the individual, and shape his conduct through life ; but on tlie other 
hand, the practical or instrumental results of instruction must be tested 
individually for sake of the pupil, since these may be obliterated and 
forgotten should the attendance of the pupil be irregular, or his course 
limited. ° 

The 17,000 pupils attending 129 schools made 1,420,000 attendances, 
or an average of over 80 each, instead of 225 days which they might 
have attended. Only | of the pupils attending were examined, but al- 
lowance must here be made for new-comers, for those who leave off 
finished,^ and for some who attend more than one school. In some good 
schools % of rhe numbers on summary rolls were examined, in many fully 

2 fhat number, in some only -j, while in a few special only j or even a 
smaller fraction had made their attendances. The numbers examined 
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varied from 13 to 147, averaging 50 per school. Again, those examined dppendixB. 
had made about of all the actual attendances, in some schools even -§•, Re T 
in others considerably less. Hence it appears that making the allowances the P State°of 
above noted, it might not be rash to say that fully fonr-tifths of the ap- Schools, 
preciable work done was tested and estimated at the results examination, 
a very remarkable conclusion, and one which I did not expect. It is Skeffington. 
matter for congratulation that both average attendance and numbers 
examined have risen rapidly in the past two years, the former about 16 
per cent., and the latter 12 per cent. — the two being now about equal ; 
and this though the past two years were by no means favourable, and 
though the minimum attendance for examination has been raised from 
90 to 100. Some probable causes may have been already suggested in the 
general impetus given to improvement of the schools, and more will ap- 
pear further on in the means taken to improve method and raise efficiency, 
while the greatly increased number of monitors has not been without its 
influence. 

Reading. — In reading the proficiency is high ; proficiency of infants 
and first class always tested by both words and phrases ; in the other 
classes two or three rounds of reading are commonly given, on the one 
hand to guard against mere repeating, and on the other to allow the 
nervous time to recover equanimity. This practice is quite analogous 
to giving several questions in arithmetic, &c., a much better test and far 
more likely to fairly try the weak and nervous than the practice of requir- 
ing such to read a long paragraph at once. Explanation is closely con- 
nected with reading, and embraces the ivords and the argument — the 
former depending partly on collocation and partly on derivation ; this last 
is generally well given by juniors from columns at head of lesson : the appli- 
cation is not so well known, nor the argument which hinges on conjunc- 
tions, pronouns, adverbs, demonstratives, and ellipses. This weakness in 
explanation is a common topic of complaint, and, like most other defects, 
is often referred to the crush and cram of results, leaving no time for 
explanation. But in the first place timidity has something to say to it, 
and pupils often understand what they cannot clearly express ; and in the 
second, the efforts of teachers have often been misdirected to “subject 
matter” instead. This was detected at secondary inspections when, it 
may be said once for all, the various defects found at results were traced 
to their sources in faulty methods, by causing the monitors and teachers 
to teach and examine in their usual way through such subjects ; and when 
the proper methods were afterwards illustrated and enforced by oral in- 
struction and written observations ; at results examinations also the 
methods of examination were as much as possible designed to 
show what methods of instruction should be pursued to enable 
the pupils to answer with intelligence , and insure their passing. 

And it is gratifying to find at next examination much benefit resulting 
in case of all teachers of intelligence, and even monitors often readily 
took up the cue. Among the faults in teaching reading were often 
foimd, that at last daily reading lesson the teacher did not read over 
next day’s lesson, that seldom was the reading taught sufficiently by 
imitation, that attention was not secured by making pupils begin on the 
proper word. Explanation was with 1 shut books ’ and questions of J act 
mainly asked. But again that the weakness in explanation is due to 
results may fairly be doubted when one reads the Reports of the In- 
spectors before results began : thus in the Commissioners’ Report for 
1870 we find the following remarks from some of the ablest Inspectors : — 

“ Explanation generally is not satisfactory ; as regards intelligent ex- 
position of words and phrases unfamiliar to the pupils, the very serious 

F 
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Appendix R deficiencies so often adverted to .by numerous Inspectors continue to 
n oorts on exist.” Another, “ Meaning of phrases and the general scope of para- 
tiio state of graphs, receive but little attention : this defect has been repeatedly brought 
Schools. under the notice of teachers. ” Again “ unskilful teachers seem to be 

~jjj~ unable to translate the language of the book so as to make it intelligible 

Shcffhiijion. to the pupils ; ” these extracts might be multiplied ; and it -would be a 
mistake to suppose that Irish schools are peculiar in this ; in 1877 Mr. 
Sweetenham reports “ I rarely hear a pupil teacher question a class 
intelligently on their reading lesson, and I seldom find that boys of ten 
can give the substance of a passage in other words even though they may 
understand the drift of it all the time, ” nor is this a singular remark \ 
Mr. Hall last year states, “ Their limited vocabulary induces a reticence 
very difficult to pierce, especially if they are country children ; ” and 
this though the Scotch code prescribes explanation as an element of the 
pass examination in reading. And why should not explanation be in- 
volved in the pass for reading here, since in the first place what is the 
use of reading without fair comprehension 1 and in the next it is vain to 
imagine that subheads will not be discovered and lightly passed over, if 
they do not yield their fair per-centage , as they easily could and ought, 
towards a mere or a full pass. Indeed once for all it may here be laid 
down that the whole scheme of examining for a pass which may after- 
wards be cancelled on account of .some subhead, is radically defective, 
logically inconsistent, and by no means necessary in the present pro- 
gramme, as may easily be shown ; it tends moreover to lead to the opinion 
that the examiner cannot give due weight to the several parts of the 
examination, but it were easy to define the per-centage of the pass marks 
value that should depend on each subhead : surely it is unnecessary to 
test the value of the pass already given, and no pass should be given that 
wants any essential part ; the examination should therefore always be 
completed before the pass is given. On this subject of c Reading with 
understanding, ’ we may observe, -that there is less, material provision 
for securing it than is provided for writing, in which there are several 
series of graduated copy-books, or in arithmetic, on which the text-books 
are so numerous and so various. In Britain “ every class ought to have 
two or three sets of reading books.” There should then be several 
series of books to give variety, furnish vocabulary, and teach application 
which is best piched up from the collocation in various familiar combina- 
tions of which the general drift is known. In the earlier books there should 
not bo long lessons : long stories are neither suitable to young children 
nor for school lessons : variety of primers or first books would tend to 
prevent the great mistake of pushing on young children because they can 
read their one book, though can do little else. The standards for passes 
in reading as in all other subjects , it should be stated generally, ought to 
be set up at definite halting places, which would indicate the natural 
stages of the pupil’s progress : in reading books we have the elements of 
words, style, and matter to regulate these stages : words run in length up 
to the octosyllable ‘incomprehensibility,’ while there is a gradation in 
monosyllables from the single letter to eight-letter word ‘strength.’ 
Monosyllables should be first stage, dissyllables the second, trisyllables 
the third : it being understood such words from the other groups ought 
to be introduced as agree in difficulty to voice and ear with the standard 
under consideration ) thus easy dissyllables might go in first, and so on : 
test lessons in difficulties of pronunciation should not be inserted in 
early books, they tend rather to perpetuate or rather cause mal pronun- 
ciation. In the higher standards, the style and subject as narrative, travel, 
biography, popular science, should fix the grades ; and even in the 
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highest they should be modern in style and language. To aid in teaching -Appendix s t 
new words there shoo Id be tablets of word columns in second class, R eporfcson 
arranged according to sound, and third according to derivation. But the State of 
further to involve intelligence in the pass for reading, Inspectors should Sc hooIa> 
have extracts or books, different from, but slightly easier than those in Mr. 
use in the school : this again is only analogous to the test in sums, Sltsfflngion, 
dictation, &c. Thus the very reading of a strange paragraph as of a 
newspaper in the higher grades would be perhaps a sufficient test of 
intelligent reading, but a question might also be put to see that the pupil 
understood the meaning and drift of the piece. Recitation should form 
no pari of the reading test ; it is an exercise for a public distribution 
day ; it has no place in the Scotch code, was last year confined to the two 
upper standards, and is now, I understand, entirely omitted. If the 
subject matter of the lesson books, including the poetry is to be known, 
in each class, let it be an extra, under the head of ‘ Common Things/ or 
‘Literature/ or ‘Lesson Books.’ But if the poetry is still to be a sub- 
head, the proper course is to have the teacher select the pieces for each 
class, mark their titles in teacher’s book, and let them then be taught 
correctly and explained, this is the course followed in this district now : 
when each pupil selects his own, they cannot be taught nor explained, 
and are nearly useless. 

Spelling is generally very good in first, not so good in second ; and 
dictation shows most failures in fourth because paper is first used there : 
dictation extracts could easily be sent to all the Inspectors, so as to have 
uniform results as in sums. 

The tests in writing and spelling combined, should be : — for infants 
of second year to copy letters from blackboard— this- would usefully 
employ them, and retard that pushing up already referred to. Infants 
of third year would copy easy words from the blackboard ; first class* 
as now, would copy from books on slate as tests of spelling and wi'iting ; 
second class would copy from book on paper as now, but a longer piece, 
four or five lines ; and third class a still longer paragraph, with capitals 
and common points. : Let it not be thought that these would be so easy 
tests in spelling ; and, at any rate, the passes in spelling are now so 
high, as to show the oral test is very easy. Third class dictation on 
slates might well be given tip — the increased attention given to transcrip- 
tion would more than make up ; fourth dictation should be easy, as the 
failures are now numerous, and need not transcribe at all, the dictation 
could be read out as slowly as required * and one often finds better writing 
in the dictation than the transcription ; fifth should have seven to ten 
lines of dictation, and no transcription ; sixth class should have a letter 
and some words from the spelling-book which should here properly come in. 

It will be observed that the letter in Great Britain comes under spelling 
and writing, by the form it holds to writing, and has surely more to do 
with reading than with grammar, which is analytic, judges what is written, 
hut cannot put an idea in the head, nor an expression on the tongue of 
anyone. As to sub-heads, the phrase should have its weight in oral 
spelling, and the difficult words be dictated in the several classes, so 
long as programme stands as it is. It must be allowed that the numerous 
and minute subdivisions weary the pupils, fritter away time, dissipate 
energy, and distract attention, and ought to, so far as they can with 
safety, be amalgamated, or relegated to the region of notes directing to 
the best methods. 

It surely is quite unnecessary to have the copy-book for a whole 
year produced at results, and they are undoubtedly a serious inconveni- 
ence in schools without spare presses, besides the pupils and their parents 

f2 
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want tliem when finished, they take up much time at results ; and, 
strangest o£ all, it is not always where copies are most carefully imitated 
that the exercises are best written; a good, free . hand is often found 
under a cramped head-line, which has been transcribed merely, and has 
served thus for writing practice, not copying ; while in schools where 
prizes for writing are not imknown, dictation exercises are sometimes 
written slowly, if well, and if quickly, in a very inferior style. The 
British systems mention copy-books, indeed up to the fourth standard, 
but seein merely to require the books in use to be exhibited, in order to 
show the system pursued ; but there is no mention of number of books 
or copies, the only use of which can be (a), to prove that the pupil went 
through these exercises (not that he learned to write), (6), as a check 
on the attendance, seldom required, and not to be depended on. Copy- 
books for an exhibition might, indeed, be preserved ; and drawings 
must be preserved where there is not time at an examination to test 
fully the skill. Writing secures the highest passes next to needlework, 
partly because it is mechanical, but mainly on account of the carefully 
graduated series of books in use. The signature and dating were often 
found very inconveniently placed, but are now correctly done in general. 
Of Foster’s series 2 J is best for second, 3 J for third, 4J for fourth, 1 J is 
too small for little fingers which can only paint it, 3 is analytic, and 
might suit a monitor ; 7 is a severe test for fifth or sixth class. 

The writing exercise for 6th should be on unruled paper. The schools 
are encouraged to compete for Foster’s prizes, on account of the emula- 
tion thus excited among the pupils. Some of the schools have obtained 
prizes — the Model schools very many, and others are working up. It 
must be considered strange that the writing is generally so good, while 
complaints of want of supervision are so common ; it is indeed fortunate 
that such close supervision is not indispensable, or none of our systems 
of organization could be worked, for the writing is a silent and a desk 
lesson, and so allows oral and draft lessons to go on simultaneously 
with it. Modes of sitting to 'write differ very much, nor is mode of 
holding the pen more uniform, in fact is doubtful if the theoretical mode 
is that adopted by clerks whose profession is writing. . Arithmetic 
generally gives all passes in first and second, and is well worked to 
long division in third, but weakens off in card exercises, which are, how- 
ever, daily improving. I have known schools pull up greatly from the 
use of similar cards ; but others are disappointed who trust too much to 
cards which test not teach. The pupils of first, second, and third get 
different sums for every pupil, just as the higher classes do ; the sub- 
heads of notation and numeration can be, and should be combined 
with the sums, as the pupils ought to take down the numbers from 
dictation and read the answer. The like applies to the cards which 
should have numbers expressed in words to be taken down as a part 
of the work, and should require some of the answers to be written out 
in words, thus due weight would be secured to those in the proper way. 
The compound addition is better done in third than the long division, 
which I always require for a high pass ; it is a very definite step in the 
progress, and completes the simple rules ; it is more difficult than short 
division, simply because the tables are known for small numbers and 
not for large, but this is a real hindrance practically, though theoreti- 
cally they are identical. Better that compound addition were not asked 
in third, as it takes up time from division ; and it is doubtful whether 
it remains so as to be useful to those who leave school in third ; here it 
may be noted that the division table is omitted from third class pro- 
gramme ; the multiplication table is always known, but some of the 
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table-books mix up the pence table with it — an unmeaning jumble — Appendix B. 
which merely prevents the pence table from being properly learned. Reports on 
Addition and subtraction tables are well known ; but the addition table the State of 
should be learned by third year infants, so as to know the sum of any ac hools ' 
two digits, and might make figures, while second year infants should Mr. 
count the balls on a decimal ball-frame , if indeed such can be had, for Skofinyton. 
the duodecimal ones used do much harm in giving false notions of 
numeration which make notation afterwards hard to teach — this pro- 
gramme for infants would have all the good effects previously noted. The 
addition table should stop at 10 + 9, and the subtraction table should 
begin with 2 from 2, not 2 from 3 as usual — the reason is obvious, when 
the remainder is nothing, beginners often fail by attempting to borrow. 

The hearing of these tables was defective, as the step of making the 
pupils take it up at any point from the pupil who had repeated the pre- 
ceding part, this is most important, as leading without effort to separate 
addition. Finger-counting is now seldom seen. The separate asking of 
tables is quite unnecessary as they must be learned ; this applies all 
through the classes. 

It is well to limit fourth class to the money rules; but the cards 
should be varied as much as possible without inequality ; this requires 
much tact and skill. Long tots should be placed on some of the cards 
so as to score its due per-centage ; but there should certainly not beany 
questions in theory for fourth class. One point notable here is the • 
number of failures in compound subtraction in fourth, even by pupils 
who work long division of money. Notation is now well up, so far as 
integer is concerned ; there was a great weakness here, in that the points 
were not 'put in for and at the words millions and thousands ; in V 1 
notation of decimals is weak ; why, indeed, should these be asked, while 
decimals are not worked till V 2 1 If it be for the decimals used in 
practice, the full notation is not used nor required in this case ; if, as 
preparation for next year’s work, it is sadly out of place. A sufficient 
number of long tots should be on the cards to dispense with a separate 
examination which is a waste of time. Tables need not be written 
out, since they must be known to work the sums ; and it is to be hoped 
they will soon be swept away to make room for the metric system now 
making progress in England. As to mental calculation, it may mean : 
first, and most useful, the four simple tables and their applications ; 
second, extended tables and exercises of very doubtful advantage ; 
third, reasoning out questions which is applied in the stating of sums ; 
fourth, certain special rules on dozens, scores, &c. ; and on this last 
questions can easily be put on a certain per-centage of the cards, and by 
their ease or difficulty, secure the proper amount of attention. 

The courses of grammar and geography are heavy for their proportion 
of fees. Among the error's of teaching which were common here ; — 
third class were made parse every word, though methods of teaching 
point out true course as well as the grammar itself in the introduction, 
again adjective was not referred to norm, pronoun to antecedent, &c. ; 
also in third and fourth too much were asked as kind of 1 personal, * 
which was explained as 1 standing for persons when it might dogs, in 
fourth transitive and intransitive explained, instead of confining to 
obvious inflections, every noun called third person when the number 
was asked. 

From the number of failures at present general in these subjects, 
some have thought that results have crushed out grammar and geo- 
graphy : the truth is rather the reverse ; the results are neither meagre 
nor unimportant, much good parsing, and many excellent letters are 
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Appendix b. obtained. As to state of these subjects before results we have the best 
Re ~ rt~on P 1 ' 00 ^ i n Inspector’s reports: thus in 1870, one Inspector writes, 
thc^state of u Grammar as a rule is not well taught, the knowledge is mechanical 
Schools. rather than useful, the junior pupils being ignorant of the meaning of the 

777 terms they use, and the seniors of their application another, “ I cannot say 
HhJJinoton. that syntax is understood by any of the pupils.. Teachers state from ir- 
regularity of attendance and shortness of time at school, they are 
obliged to give their whole time to the essentials ; ” another, “ With the 
exception of about half a dozen of my schools grammar is not taught in 
a satisfactory manner even to the pupils old enough to comprehend it, ” 
and “ even the pupils of the Model schools and of the Convent schools 
pass very poor examinations in geography ; ” extracts might be multiplied 
indefinitely. In the last published proficiency tables, namely in 1870, 
we find for this District, only £ of those examined were acquainted with 
parts of speech, while not ^ were able to parse syntactical ly - in geo- 
graphy not J were acquainted with map of world, about J with Ireland 
and Europe, while not a single pupil could be returned as acquainted 
■with a general course of geography : there surely is great progress since 
then, due undoubtedly in the main to the stimulus Of results. 

Some would leave grammar and geography optional ; but in the first 
place class salary makes it fair to expect much that results may not pay 
for, and again judging from the injudicious rush made at both book- 
keeping and agriculture, it is doubtful if the fee would not induce most 
to try them : perhaps grammar and geography might be left optional 
to third class teachers, and book-keeping and agriculture also optional 
under second class teacher’s. Of course the programme could be fixed 
so as to let all pass, but then the regular attenders would lose time, or 
again might suit the hitter and leave the medium behind ; it seems bettor 
to fix the programme so as to suit the medium attenders of about 150 
days, then the regular -will be good, while the bare minimum attender 
will be left perhaps to try again, as he generally deserves, and as his 
parents have a right to expect : the privilege of being examined is much 
coveted by the pupils, on whom being sent home unexamined has a good 
effect ; I generally express regret that I cannot examine them, with a 
hope to be able to do so next year. 

Those near the 100 days are generally looked up by the managers 
or teachers near the end of year, and surely this is better than to 
examine at 99 or 98 days, since the line must be drawn somewhere. 

Some would have a class examination in grammar and geography ; I 
would not like to see the principle of individual examination altered, 
though it increases the labour of inspection almost in the ratio of pupils 
to classes. Class examination would run the risk of having a few smart 
pupils answer for all, though, no doubt, a skilful examiner will detect 
this ; but how is he to measure and to express the extent of it. Some 
will say, if even one pupil answers, the subject must have been 
taught .; but surely it is just such a state of things results were intended 
to obviate, to secure the interest of the teacher in the progress of each 
pupil ; thus the Science and Art Department examine, and no one ever 
dreams of complaining of it ; so in all higher examinations, and the only 
question is — how far down the scale can such tests fairly be apidied, 
and where do they cease to be applicable. Class examinations have 
lately been introduced into Britain, but with the condition tc one-half 
the children must pass creditably,” and, as might be expected, this is 
not easy to determine : see Mr. Kennedy’s Deport for 1877, on Manches- 
ter District, and Br. Barrie, in Scotland; both state that they must 
have recourse to individual examination, But results, at present,- do 
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not shut out class examination, as to form and spirit ; pupils read in -Appendix]). 
class, write in class, parse in class, answer geography in class, and this Reports on 
is most interesting to the pupils ; there is no dulness, no deadening in- the State of 
iluence, on the contrary, the difficulty is to keep the pupils from answer- Schools, 
ing out of turn. a/t. 

In geography, some of the drawbacks were want of maps and pointers ; Skcfiington. 
and in teaching, neglect of maps, and want of questioning on map-lesson, 
so as to fix the picture in the mind’s eye; in 3rd, attending td seas, 
bays, &c., to neglect of countries and islands. In higher classes, follow- 
ing out strings of capes, &c., from text-book, instead of teaching, as in 
Betts’ Outline Map Book, the parts connected together. There should be 
a large globe, about three feet in diameter, plainly mounted; in every 
school ; the map of the world should be painted to show the countries. 

Needlework . — Much good needlework is done, and some good cutting 
out. In this place it may be asked, why should teachers, at examina- 
tions, be required, year after year, to do the same needlework as 
sixth class pupils. Surely when they are classed this might be dropped 
as well as reading. Several of the female teachers, at Easter, did work 
quite as good as the pattern sent down, some, in my opinion, better 
than it. 

Substantial proficiency is always looked for in agriculture and book- ' 
keeping ; in the latter some very sound knowledge is found, of posting, 
balancing, and some in sixth answer on Bills, &c., very well. There are, 
of course, many failures, for the tendency is to spread over too many 
subjects ; this must be corrected by firm adherence to the programme ; 
cards would be useful as noted. In agriculture there is much useful 
knowledge scattered ; the large book is best, if there were questions at 
end of chapters. The small book puts fourth class pupils too soon into 
chemical matters. The catechisms do much to give point, though liable 
to degenerate into mere memoiy, but this can be detected too. 

No doubt the number of subjects taken up by unskilful teachers is too 
great, deeper cultivation, of a smaller area, would yield better results ; 
and it is great loss of time to winnow the grain from all the chaff. Per- 
haps more encouragement might be given to grammar and geography, 
and less to book-keeping and agriculture, by adjusting fees or program- 
mes, or both. 

Extra branches are fairly taken up, and by increased numbers. 

Algebra and geometry up- to even third year’s course ; it is a pity de- 
scriptive geometry is not among the extras, it is so useful to mechanics, 
masons, &c. ; these are somewhat overlooked in our programme. In one 
school Latin and Greek are well taught, so far as translation of Virgil 
and Xenophon, with explanation of constructions, parsing, and inflec- 
tions ; but I do not think the courses could be made up as extras in the 
time, requiring, I believe, several years. The total number of exami- 
nations in extras was 1,289 last year, as against 821 in 1877. If we 
go back to 1870, we find from the tables no returns under most heads of 
extras, an inspector explains in a note “ In twelve schools occasional 
pupils are found learning one or more of the four branches (geometry, 
algebra, book-keeping, mensuration), generally to a limited extent 
only.” 

As further proof of the progress of these schools, may be mentioned 
that last year the head inspector examined two schools, one for the pro- 
motion of a teacher to I 1 , who succeeded, and is, I believe, the only one 
in the ordinary schools of the district who wears that honour, the other 
school won the first Carlisle and Blake Premium ; no school here had 
ever previously obtained any of these prizes. I would wish to see these 
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Ap pendix b. prizes extended so as to Lave a first, second, and third prize annually 
Reports on f° r eac ^ district, say of £5, £3, and £2. 

the State of I regret being unable to treat at more length these and numerous oilier 
Schools. topics which suggest themselves, hut time is pressing, and it may be too 

Mr. that I have already outrun the length allotted me ; but I would refer 

SLejiv'jon. to the satisfactory state of model schools here, which continue to main- 
tain their position, to give satisfaction to all parties, and to supply 
teachers to this and other districts. During the past two years, twenty- 
one pupils or monitors have obtained positions under the Board; eight 
as principals, ten as assistants, and three as pupil teachers, at the ex- 
aminations of 1878, the greatest number ever put up for results (over 
300) were examined, and earned results fees equal to about £1 per 
head. The average attendance for last year was about 300. 1 



I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant 

J . B. Skeffington. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 



Cornelian. CONNELLAN. 

Trim, 31st March, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions, I beg to forward 
for the information of the Commissioners the following General Report 
for the past year upon the school district of which Trim is the official 
centre. The district is in length about 36 miles, and in breadth 24, 
and embraces nearly all the county Meath, together with small por- 
tions of the counties of Cavan and Westmeath. Notwithstanding this 
large area, there are only 1 1G schools in operation — viz., 2 Model 
schools, 3 convent schools, 5 workhouse schools, and 106 ordinary town 
and rural schools. 

In other parts of Ireland this disproportion of schools to area is 
caused by the existence of mountains, bogs, or lakes, or by the insuffi- 
ciency of school accommodation. Here, on the contrary, the only 
explanation is that grazing is the staple industry of the inhabitants. 
The school accommodation is amply sufficient, even for the maximum 
attendance, except in a few cases. 

The school-houses are generally good substantia] buildings, but sadly 
devoid of ornament ; and yet this absence of refinement in the school 
buildings and premises is, paradoxical as the statement may appear, 
a proof that Meath was, twenty or thirty years ago, in advance of other 
parts of the country, where buildings, handsome as well as commodious, 
have recently been erected. _ Had an Inspector fresh from Connaught 
come to Meath about that time he must have looked upon the school- 
houses then in existence as marks of civilization as well as of wealth, 
the truth is, the school-houses, like the churches, were too good to bo 
superseded by others more in accordance with the more refined ideas of 
advancing culture. 

n al e 0nly , f ° Ur realI y ' )atl s °hool-houses in the district, and I believe 

stead ' 81016 an ° tier ye " suitaUe houses will have been provided in their 

The classification of the principal teachers is as follows Eight, first 
class; forty-five, second class; fifty-four, third class. In othe? words, 
half the teachers of the district are in the lowest class. While this low 
classification continues it would be idle to expect very -intellectual 
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It may be stated generally that third class teachers know nothing AppmdixB. 
beyond what they learned as pupils in the National schools. At least Re 
one thing is certain, there can be no successful teaching of sixth class the P State°of 
pupils in schools taught by third class teachers. I hope that in any Schools, 
steps that may be taken towards improving the condition of the teachers, 
the great point of encouraging their mental improvement, and, conse- ConndUm. 
quently, their mental activity, will be kept in view. 

I believe it is the opinion of many persons of observation and expe- 
rience that the children of Meath are inferior to those of the rest of 
Ireland in mental capacity. In that opinion I cannot concur. I have 
found them, indeed, somewhat slower than the average, and consequently 
requiring more patience on the part of the examiner ; but this I am 
inclined to attribute to defective training rather than to defective 
intellect. Before I came to Meath I had frequently heard that the 
schools of Meath were generally in a low state. Neither can I concur 
in. that opinion. I am not conscious of adopting a lower standard than 
that followed by other Inspectors. I endeavour to adhere to the 
“Programme” suspended in every National school for the guidance 
both of Inspectors and teachers, and, acting up to its requirements, I 
have found the schools of Meath fairly efficient. There are none 
remarkable for excellence, but there are none as bad as some I have 
met with in the Roscommon and Newiy districts. Here, as elsewhere, 
the good teacher makes the good school. 

I have heard interesting ethnological reasons given for a state of 
things which I do not believe to exist. There are faults and serious 
ones, but they can be explained in a very commonplace way. The 
schools are, and must be small, and all connected with education know 
that a teacher’s best energies and powers are rarely developed while in 
charge of a small school. 

In connexion with this interesting theory that the Norman origin 
and bucolic habits of Meath men make their children dull and stupid, 

I may mention that the Blake and Carlisle prizes tor 1876 and 1877 
were awarded to the teachers of Ballivor schools ; while some of the 
worst schools in the district are in their immediate neighbourhood. If 
the absence of any desire to change from school to school, or from 
teaching to any other occupation, be a sign of content, the teachers of 
Trim district may be said to be very contented indeed. During the 
past year only two teachers have voluntarily left the service of the 
Board. In fact, there have been far more fluctuations amongst the 
managers than amongst the teachers. 

The management of the schools is vested in 53 individuals — viz., 30 
Roman Catholic clergymen, 7 Established Church clergymen, and 16 
laymen. The clergymen of both denominations have always been 
present on examination days. Only two of the lay managers have 
manifested by their presence any interest in the examination of their 
schools for the past two years. 

Trim is no exception to the other districts with which I have been 
officially connected in proving the readiness of parents to make sacrifices 
to ensure the attendance of their children on the day of examination. 

This fact has led me to think that much of the irregularity of attendance 
of which teachers justly complain arises from the other fact that parents 
do not realize the extent of the irregularity. It is not unusual to meet 
instances of parents who are sorely disappointed on finding that, because 
of insufficient attendances, their children are ineligible for examination. 

An amusing and suggestive illustration of this occurred at one of my 
results examinations last year. I happened to overhear some loud and 
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Appendix B. angry observations between a teacher and a parent. Tlie latter after- 
Reports on war ^ s explained the cause of quarrel by charging (and unjustly, as I 
the State of ascertained) the teacher with having “ stolen her daughter’s days.” To 
Schools. the initiated the charge was intelligible. The anxious mother meant to 
convey that the attendances made by her child had been transferred to 
Connel/an. another. 

As I have a decided conviction that our people are quite alive to their 
own interests, when clearly placed before them, I have thought it well 
to literally bring home to them this fact of their children’s irregular 
attendance at school. With this view I have encouraged a local printer 
to prepare “ attendance cards ” — one of which is to be given to each 
child at the beginning of each results year, and on which the teacher 
enters at the end of each month the number of attendances and absences 
of the owner during that month. The child then takes it home where 
it remains until the end of the next month. Several of the clerical 
managers ask to see these cards when their ministerial duties cause them 
to visit the houses in their respective parishes. Some managers initial 
them, as a sign that they had been examined by them. Many teachers 
have told me that this simple plan is working well. 

Proficiency in the different branches of the school course. 

Reading . — I think it impossible to have any new observation or sug- 
gestion to offer with reference to the teaching of the subjects prescribed 
by our programme. 

I cannot complain of the care that is taken of mechanical reading. 
“ Explanation ” is the stumbling block. I confess I have no new remedy 
for this- defect. I have already hinted in the beginning of this Report 
that there is one cure for unintellectual teaching, and that is to secure 
the services of cultivated minds. How this is to be done is more a 
question for the statesman than for the mere educationist. 

I shall merely repeat what has probably been often suggested : 

(a.) There should be a money value attached to the knowledge of 
Reading Lessons, as regards both matter and language. 

(b.) These lessons should be more varied and better graduated than at 
present. 

(c.) A fee should be paid for intelligent rendering and explanation of 
the poetical pieces, which the pupils are by the present programme 
expected to recite. I believe this course lias been adopted in England. 

Spelling .-- This subject is not as successfully taught as I have found 
it in other districts. I have observed a singular want of skill on the 
part of the teachers in adapting the length of phrases to the remember- 
ing power which should be expected from the different classes. 

Penmanship. Carefully taught, and I believe that this is in a great 
degree owing to the importance which my predecessor attached to pro-' 
}>erly ruled slates, and well pointed pencils for 1st class children. 

Arithmetic .— The proficiency in this branch may, on the whole, be 
pronounced satisfactory. I find that the spaces allowed for working the 
sums on the exercise paper are too small, especially in the senior classes. 
It is questionable whether the children should not be allowed to work 
their sums on slates, and afterwards transfer the work to the paper. I 
find that when children make mistakes on the paper provided, they get 
disheartened and confused, and, therefore, when there is no danger of 
copying or prompting, I think slates should be allowed. Every year I 
ieel more and more strongly that we too often expect the perfection of a 
master, when we should be prepared for the weaknesses of a learner. 

I would suggest that mental arithmetic be given more prominence 
than it has at preBent on the school programme. Ihe effort to calculate 
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■without rules is an excellent mental training. The boy who succeeds AppendixR 
in discovering for himself how to find the price of 7 Jibs, of butter at Eeports on 
10-hZ. per lb., is fairly on the road to self-help. the state of 

X have often wished to be able to mark the arithmetic exercises before Schools, 
loavin" the school, as it would clearly be of great value to an intelligent M r , 
teacher to see the exact points in which his pupils had failed. The pro- Cmmcllan. 
motion sheet merely tells him whether a pupil had, or had not failed in 
reading, writing, or arithmetic. Even the examination roll when 
returned to him from the Education Office, which may be a considerable 
time after the examination, does not afford him that needful, definite 
information, without which, he must be, to a great extent, working in 
the dark. It would be, for instance, of great use to a teacher to know 
whether his pupil failed to secure a pass because of ignorance of the 
principle of the sums, or because of groat and culpable inaccuracy in the 
working of them. 

Grammar . — I have never attached much importance to this subject as 
taught in National schools. The attempts at letter writing, which we 
get from sixth class, afford, generally, a striking and unpleasant commen- 
tary on the grammatical training they had been receiving for some years. 

There can be no doubt that making the writing of a fairly expressed 
letter, on a familiar subject, the test of grammatical knowledge for 
tlio highest class is a step in the right direction. 

Geography . — Generally satisfactory. Our maps and text-books leave 

scarcely anything to be desired. I have, at present, no suggestion to 
make in connexion with this subject. 

Needlework '. — Is fairly attended to. A co mm on fault I have observed 
in very many schools is that of allowing the youngest children to sew 
without thimbles. It is strange how hard it is to get that simple 
palpable defect remedied. 

Agriculture . — The “passes” in this subject show that it receives fair 
attention. 

Extra Branches . — Singing is taught with success in the convent 
schools. Drawing is taught in several schools ; but there is very little 
instruction given in the art of drawing beyond copying from Mr. 

Foster’s drawing specimens ; and I must say that X have little faith in 
the utility of that exercise. 

Geometry and algebra are taught in a few schools with tolerable 
success. 

I have tho honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Petek Connellan. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 



Me. Geeek. 



Mr. Greer. 



Dunmore, 31st March, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit for your consideration my 
General Report for the year 1878. 

This district consists of the south-western part of Mayo, of the north- 
eastern part of Galway, and of one parish of Roscommon, 

There are no manufactures worth speaking of in the district, so that 
agriculture is almost the only resource of the people. The existence of 
extensive farms, large bogs, and dreary moors causes the population to 
be very unevenly distributed over the district — thus, large tracts in 
which not a house is to be seen but the Mrd's, alternate with densely 
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Ap petuh xR populated localities. The land, where of fair or good quality, is almost 
Reports on altogether in the hands of a comparatively small number of sheep 
the State ot farmers, hut the bad lands still remain in the hands of the small farmers 
c oole . who, to enable them to pay their rent and meet their other calls, spend 
Mr. Greer, from three to four months of the year in England, their little farms 
being tilled during their absence by their wives and children. This 
state of affairs, it might be expected, would injuriously affect the 
schools ; but I am happy to be able to state that, though it is a 
strong disturbing element, yet in the Mayo part of my district, where 
the exodus to England is greatest, the schools are not only better 
attended, but even their farms contrast favourably with the remaining 
portion of the district. ° 

At the close of 1875 there were 104 operative schools and 1 in- 
operative in the district ; 9 schools have since been struck off the 
rolls, and 12 new schools have been taken into connexion, so that 
there are now in the district 108 operative schools and 1 inoperative 
together with 4 applicant schools. From ten to twelve new schools in 
addition to these would be required to meet the wants of the population. 

The average attendance per school on 31st December, 1875, was 51T • 
on the 31st December, 1878, it was 60-9 per school— i.e. an ’increase of 
9 ’8 per cent, in three years. 

The space accommodation in 62 of these schools is over 8 square 
feet per pupil in the average attendance ; in 32 schools it lies between 
0 and 8 square feet, and in 14 schools it falls below 6 square feet. 

At the close of 1878 there were 175 teachers, principals and assist- 
' oyed “ tKese spools, classified thus 8 first class, 36 second, 

lUo third, and 25 teachers unclassed. 



Such a state of affairs reflects little credit on either Inspector or 
teachers ; but for my part, I have done all in my power during the 
past four years to induce the younger men to attend the examinations 
as candidates for promotion, and the only classed teacher who was pro- 
rnoted m tins district last year presented himself for examination solely 
on account of the pressure I brought to bear on him. I was at first 
greatly surprised to find that the majority of the third class teachers 
were unwilling to seek higher classification, but after having carefully 
considered the matter, I have come to the conclusion that their unwill- 
ingness to seek promotion is due to the comparatively trifling difference 
between the salaries of second and third class teachers. The levelling- 
np of the salaries in 1875 and the introduction of results fees have m 
a great measure taken away the pecuniary interest which used formerly 
to stimulate the low-classed teachers to look for promotion, and have 
+h« +„ mJ u red thS ° f educat . ion i for, while the great majority of 

*° tak6 lli S ler <*««■ th»n third, they cannot 

suJh a £ 1 for readin S 30 es3ential to *0 acquisition of 

such a knowledge of literature as would enable them to become intelli- 

i Tie sakry and otiei - emoluments of the 

neceltles of Kfe d ^ ° IaSS teao!ler3 in this district, where the 
meet V 80 cHea l!’ are uow sufficient to enable them to 

“ and to leave a small margin for “the 

3tcheT;-,h e , /r longer com P els them t0 seek promotion. The 
to render h ? 7 are . forced . to make their homes are such as 

thev have aeee^ erem almost impossible, and the only hooks to which 
to be ? ktt l e l da P ted “ foster a taste for study. Is it then 

cimim Zls i ? a Va e ^ ° f the teacher, under the 

these ev^s ’ m”? Study? The vemedie3 I would suggest for 

these evils aie (1) to increase the class salaries of second and of first 
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class teachers ; (2) to introduce some system, of pensions ; and (3) to Appendix b. 
bring pressure to bear on tlie managers to induce them to take advantage Rep0Tts on 
of the facilities for building-teachers’ dwellings afforded by the “Teachers’ the State of 
Residences Act I* By these means the ranks would be recruited, as in Schools, 
all other professions, by young men willing to work hard, and to endure MrToreer. 
some privations in youth, in the hope of attaining before middle-age a 
reasonable competence, and under the assurance that, if disabled by age 
or infirmity, they would not be driven to seek shelter in a workhouse. 

The money necessary to increase the class salaries can be easily obtained 
by lessening the amount paid by way of results fees, and this method of 
obtaining the money would bring the additional advantage of still 
further increasing the difference between the incomes of the second and 
third class teachers. 

Another method of encouraging study would be to enact that no 
school in which the average attendance is 90 or above should be con- 
ducted by a third class teacher. I would also make it imperative on 
each third class teacher to present himself for examination at the close 
of his third year of service, and if it were then found that he had not 
made a reasonable progress in his studies, and had not also acquired a 
fair amount of professional knowledge, he should be got rid of at once. 

Only 34 of the 175 teachers of this district have been trained for 
their profession, and though some of the untrained teachers have schools 
that compare favourably with those of the best of the trained teachers, 
yet the majority of them have little or no professional knowledge ; but 
the zeal and energy of the younger teachers compensate to some extent 
for their want of skill. According to the Time Tables, the organization 
of their schools is bipartite ; but as they did not know how to carry out 
the principle of constant employment, the method of teaching was in- 
dividual, only one or two of the children of the entire school being 
usefully employed at the same time except during the writing and 
dictation lessons. It was not unusual to find two, three, and even four 
different reading classes at the same draft circle in charge of the teacher 
or monitor. The pupils of each class read a portion of their own lesson, 
the other classes meantime standing by “ looking over their lessons ” — 
i.e., in other words, idling ; and as all corrections were made by the 
teacher, and as the pupils read in the order in which they stood, there 
was nothing to keep up the attention of the few who were supposed to 
be under instruction. Even in the better kinds of these schools the 
children were allowed to stand in any order, instead of the best pupil 
being first, and so on. This practice destroys all healthy emulation, and in 
case teacher has to leave the class, he has to look around for a monitor, 
instead of the first boy at once falling into his place. 

To meet the want of professional training I have endeavoured to 
encourage the study of the text-books on method, by declining to recom- 
mend any teacher for promotion to the higher grade of his class, who 
had failed to answer a few questions from the hand-book, or whose 
school showed that his knowledge of the subject was merely theoretic. I 
have already observed such beneficial results from this practice that I 
intend to continue it. 

I have also paid special attention to the instruction and training of 
the monitors, and in order to see that these objects are properly carried 
on I require each teacher to have a time table suspended in his school 

* The importance of this suggestion -will be evident from the following statement Of 
the 108 principal teachers in this district, 76 have residences within one mile of their 
schools, 16 under two miles, 7 under three miles, 6 under four miles, and 3 under five 
miles— one of the latter being a female teacher. 
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AppendixB. showing the occupation of the monitor for each lialf-hour of the week 
Reports on the time devoted to special instruction being also included. I have 
the State of recommended that at least one half-hour per week be given to instructing 
Schools. the monitor in the best methods of teaching the subjects prescribed by 
Mr, Greer, the school programme for first,, second, and third class pupils, and 
I rarely, if ever, visit a school without inspecting the monitor’s written 
exercises, and testing his knowledge of method. In this way I hope to 
have in a few years a supply of young teachers who shall have acquired 
some knowledge of the art of teaching ; and I shall not be forced as at 
present to accept the services of candidates who have barely acquired 
the smallest amount of knowledge consistent with the programme, and 
who very often think it a great hardship to be expected to have any 
knowledge of lesson books or methods of teaching. 

I feel great pleasure in stating that the conduct of the teachers during 
the four years I have had charge of the district has been most exemplary, 
and I firmly believe that a more earnest, zealous, hardworking, and 
loyal set of teachers is not to be found in the kingdom. 

I shall now make a few observations on the present state of the 
district as regards the subjects included in the school programme : — 
Reading . — From the large number of pupils in the Galway portion of 
the district especially, who use Irish almost entirely when at home, I 
have hitherto passed any pupil who could read, even mechanically, a 
passage selected at random from the latter half of his reading book ; but 
for the future I shall pass no pupil of the higher classes who fails to bring 
out the sense of the passage. The prevailing fault in the reading of this 
district is what I have ventured to stigmatize as slovenliness, i.e., the 
omission of the final consonants of some words, and the omission or 
change of the smaller words. In addition to the methods of teaching 
the First Book, recommended by Dr. J oyce, I have found the following 
plan very effective in keeping up the attention of the children, .and at 
the same time preventing them from getting the lessons by rote. 

.As regards the explanation of the passage read, I fear very few of the 
cliildren will ever attain this degree of proficiency until a very extensive 
change takes place in the teaching staff. I fully agree with Dr. Joyce 
that about one third of the time allotted to reading, should be devoted 
to the explanation of the lessons ; but instead of giving ten minutes at 
the latter end of the reading lesson as is usually done, I recommend the 
teachers to give special lessons on explanation of the text. Thus, one 
lesson out of three will consist altogether of explanation j and as the 
Time Table shows which half-hour is devoted to this purpose the 
Inspector is enabled at his incidental visits to see that the arrangement 
is faithfully carried out, and the master is saved from the dangers of 
“ incidental teaching.” 

. ® 10 repetition of poetry as carried out in the majority of the schools 
is not a help, but hindrance, to good reading. The selection of the poems 
to be committed to memory, is made without taste or judgment, shortness 
being the principal ground of selection, while suitability to the age and 
intelligence of the children is too often totally disregarded. The verses 
are then committed to memory "without note or comment, and hence the 
pupils learn them with reluctance, and repeat them with a total disre- 
gard of “ rhyme or reason.” 

, Spelling and Dictation . — The answering in this subject though greatly 
improved during the past two years, still falls short of what it should 
be. This is partly due to the fact that the teachers make no previous 
selection of the passages most suitable for dictation, and transcription 
exercises, and partly to the want of a proper supply of stationery. A 
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very considerable improvement has taken place in the supply of the Appendix B. 
latter ; for, while the average cost of stationery purchased in 1875 was Reporta on 
only £3 Gs. 9 <7. per school, in 1878 it had risen to £4 6s. 3 d. per school, the State of 
As the teachers are now becoming fully alive to the importance of keep- Schools, 
in" their pupils constantly supplied with requisites, I anticipate a still Mr. Greer. 
greater increase during the coming year. 

Writing. — This subject is fairly taught throughout the District. In 
fact there are few schools now in which the second class pupils cannot 
transcribe on paper with facility ; and in many schools they can write a 
good current hand with ease and freedom. When I took charge of the 
District in 1875, 1 found the desks in many schools so high as to render it 
impossible for the children to write on them. During the past two years 
the managers of twenty-three schools have either refurnished their 
schools in accordance with the plans I furnished them, or have lowered 
the desks to the proper height. The use of Foster’s series of copies is 
universal in the District. 

Arithmetic. — The per-centage of passes in this subject for the past year 
was 72- G — a result which speaks volumes for the way in which the 
subj ect has been taught. As the per-centage is so high I think it advisable 
to state that I have examined in strict conformity with the programme and 
with the directions contained in the Board’s confidential circular. The 
greater part of the teachers acting under my suggestions rarely give any 
two pupils the same sum ; and the examples selected for floor work are 
always short so as to cultivate quickness, while the examples for desk 
arithmetic are rather longer and selected to foster accuracy. The use of 
the arithmetical cards published both by Chamney and Harbinson, is 
almost universal ; and in my opinion a large part of the teachers’ success 
in teaching arithmetic, should be attributed to the judicious use made of 
these cards in the latter months of the results year. 

Notation and Numeration do not receive sufficient attention except 
in a few good schools. The neglect to teach the short division table is a 
serious drawback in the majority of the schools. In fact it adds from 
three weeks to a month to the time necessary for teaching the simple 
rules. 

Grammar. — This subject as might be expected from the classification 
of the teachers of this District, is very poorly taught. Only 59-6 per 
cent, of the pupils presented in this subject last year passed, although a 
comparatively large number of them were presented in the third class. 

A mere rote knowledge of the subject is all that is aimed at by the 
majority of the teachers, and, indeed, their own knowledge of grammar 
is principally of the same kind. 

Geography. — The per-centage of passes in this subject was even lower 
than that in grammar. This result is partially due to the want of 
suitable maps in many schools, partly to the fact that the home lessons 
in geography, are entirely dissociated from the formal lessons in the 
subject, but principally because the greater number of the teachers 
either do not yet understand the programme, or totally disregard it. 

Agriculture. — This subject is perhaps the worst taught in the entire 
programme, because of the very trifling knowledge which most of the 
teachers have of the subject. I regard this as a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for the future of this country ; for if the teachers were merely . 
able to point out the worst defects in the methods of farming carried on 
by their pupils’ fathers an incalculable amount of benefit would be the 
result. The damage done by the neglect of weeding, the injury to land 
and climate done by leaving the open drains choked at the approach of 
winter, and the folly of expecting the lands to yield the same crops year 
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after year, would gradually disappear. I have noticed considerable im- 
provements in the farming of many parts of the District, especially 
■ wherever the men are accustomed to go to England. In these localities 
there have been a gradual introduction of artificial grasses, a more ex- 
tensive cultivation of root crops, and a very decided improvement in 
the homesteads. This improvement might be indefinitely increased by 
the establishment here and there of small model farms of from six to ten 
acres, cultivated principally by spade labour. These farms might be 
worked under the guidance of the estate bailiff, who should be a skilled 
agriculturist, and who should report yearly to his employer on the state 
of cultivation of the estate. The expense would be comparatively trifling 
— merely the bailiff’s wages — and the comfort and contentment of the 
tenantry and the security of the rents would repay the landlord’s expense 
more than a thousand fold. 

Needlework . — This subject is now beginning to receive that amount 
of attention which its importance so justly demands. I found that it 
was well taught only in a few schools, where a lady was the patroness ; 
but by insisting on the teacher’s keeping the school properly supplied 
with suitable materials for work, and, above all, by getting specimens 
worked in the schools where the subject was well taught, and sending 
them to the neighbouring schools with the names, ages, classes, and 
schools of the girls who worked them, I have kindled such emulation 
among the female teachers, as has already borne good fruit, and as will 
soon render the sewing of the pupils in this district not inferior to that 
of any other district in Ireland. 

Book-keeping . — This subject has not yet received much attention from 
the teachers of the district, and as almost all the schools are rural, there 
is little external encouragement for the study. 

Extras . — Singing and drawing are well taught in the schools con- 
ducted by trained teachers, but in the other schools the teachers possess 
but a slight knowledge of instrumental music, and, by consequence, the 
pupils of their higher classes generally fail in the theory of the subject. 
Latin and Greek have been most successfully taught in the Carrick 
National school, and fairly in two other schools. Geometry does not 
receive that amount of attention necessary to teach with success. 
Algebra has been more successfully taught. The other extras taught in 
the district are not of sufficient importance to deserve special notice. 

Inspection . — During the past year I examined 6,112 pupils for results 
in 106 schools, 5,665 pupils at secondary inspections, I made 142 
incidental visits, and travelled 4,724 miles by car. As the average 
distance of my schools is sixteen miles from the centre, I spent on an 
average four horns daily in driving to and from the schools, in addition 
to 5^ hours per day in the actual inspection and examination of the 
schools. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. W. Greer. 

The Secretaries. 



Mr. MacMillan. 

Ballinasloe, April, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit, in compliance with your instructions, 
a general report on the National schools in the Ballinasloe district 
which has been under my charge for nearly seven years. This district 
comprises Galway east of Lough Be a, the southern part of Boscommon, a 
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small portion of tlie west of Westmeath, and the parish of Clonmacnoise, AmmdixB. 
in Ivinas County. It includes tlie towns of JBallinasloe, Athlone, R e p 0r t s on 
T ouffhrea Portumna, and the flourishing village of Woodford, with a Re state of 
fewother villages of the ordinary type. Manufactures are confined to 
Vtliloue The soil is mostly light and poor, and devoted mamly to the Mr . 
rearing of sheep and young stock. Emigration, which has continued to MacMMan 
diminish the population for nearly forty years, has happily nearly 
ceased ■ and for the last four or five years the population was nearly 
stationary. I learnt from the teachers that most of those who have 
lately left school have keen put to business or apprenticed to trades or 
industries at home ; and thus their own country may hope to be benefited 
by the exercise of their intelligence and youthful energies. 

The popidation of the district is about 77,000, and the operative 
schools amount to 110, with an average attendance of 5,510. From 
tlfis it would appear, since the number on rolls is fully twice the average 
attendance, that one in seven of the population have their names on the 
rolls of the National schools. The best of the schools are those in 
thickly populated tillage localities ; the worst those situated in localities 
where large grass farms prevail. Most of the latter are small mixed 
schools taught by women. There are four school-houses with hve 
departments in course of building at present, and when these are brought 
into operation, the district will be fully supplied in this respect. 

Eight schools are still held in thatched houses, not of the worst class, . 
however, and all kept in fair repair. Two of these houses were im- 
proved, and one considerably enlarged during the past year. I hope 
soon to see four of these replaced by vested houses. 

Of the better class of houses, two have been enlarged, and several 
otherwise improved ; and, on the whole, the houses and premises are in 
a better state of repair than I ever saw them in before. They should 
still, however, be much improved. . . „ 

Some regulation should also he made respecting the warming ol 
schools. In winter the attendance is lowered, and the health of the 
children often seriously affected by the extreme coldness of some of 
the school-rooms. Eor this the teachers are often largely to blame. 

Even where fuel is provided, the fires are seldom kindled early enough, 
and the consecpient coldness of the room is one of the causes of late 
attendance. The school-room should always be warm at ten o clock. 

Although payment by results may not have supplied so strong a 
stimulant to action as was expected, still the system has to a considerable 
degree advanced the cause of popular education in the country. Tins it has 
done more, perhaps, by the attention it has drawn to the subject than 
in any other way. Of the direct benefits arising from it the greater 
part are to be credited to it as a system of examination. The impor- 
tance to which the annual examination of the school has risen, with 
the division of the pupils into the worthy and the unworthy, promotion 
made contingent on the day’s performance, have roused a womlerful 
interest in the minds of the pupils, and through them in those of tlieir 
parents. The intensity of this interest depends, as might he expected, 
very much on the teacher, and is, therefore, different in different schools. 

It is by no means unusual to find children working in the fields, who, 
three or four months before the annual examination can tell how many 
days they have made, as well as when they hope to be able to “ put m 
the complement. # . . . 

As a system of examination it would, be improved by relaxing tne 
rule regarding promotions. Of course in one sense the rule, is elastic 
enough, as the mark on the promotion sheet neither necessitates nor 
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AppendixB. debars promotion. “Pass” or “ fail,” however, must be recorded in 
Reports on compliance with very rigid regulations. The result is often disappoint- 
the State of ing, and weakens the good effects of the exanination, by giving it, in 
Schools. the eyes of the pupils, too much of the character of a game of chance, 
Mr. engendering indifference in one class of minds, and feverish excitement 
MacMillan in another. Inspectors are often conscious of putting the promotion 
mark after the less worthy name, and it should be left to him to decide 
in doubtful cases, on the general answering of the pupil what mark 
should be given him on the promotion sheet. Of course this would not 
affect the teacher in any way. 

Another very great improvement would be to determine, in the case 
of several subjects, the amount earned by any class, not on the number 
of passes made, but on the general answering of the class. To make 
the amount earned depend entirely on the individual passes is not an 
essential feature in a system of payment by results. On the contrary 
in many cases the payment could be far more accurately proportioned to 
the success of the teaching, by determining it on the gross answering of 
the class, instead of on that of the pupils individually. And I recom- 
mend the change because the pupils would he better taught, and the 
teachers more equitably paid. Probably the best spelling first class I 
ever examined consisted of ten boys who were able to spell readily every 
word in the First Book, and one scarcely able to spell the very simplest 
word. Now beyond question that class was carefully and successful! v 
taught spelling, and the teacher should have got the full amount if ever 
any man should. Again, it happens that not a single pupil can pass in a 
class on grammar or geography from the way the subject has been taught, 
and yet each has a really intelligent knowledge of part of the course : 
in other words though no pupil has the minimum amount of knowledge 
that possessed by the class is neither insignificant nor worthless. And 
to pay for it in the gross, as singing and drawing were formerly paid 
for, would he both just and politic, and would have the very desirable 
effect of encouraging original and earnest teaching. Something of a 
Procrustean nature is unfortunately inseparable from every great 
national scheme of education, and if this cannot be wholly eliminated 
it should be minimized to the utmost, and individuality given the widest 
possible scope. To some, it may appear, at first sight, that to pay as 
recommended here, per class instead of per pupil would give rise to great 
inequality as between different districts owing to the individual bias 
of the Inspector. A moment’s reflection, however, will show that it 
would have exactly the opposite result. Suppose, for example, an 
Inspector who is inclined to pass leniently in geography, to examine 
under the existing system a class of twenty boys none of whom are well 
prepared, hut all indifferently. He will, in all probability, give a mark 
to every boy in the class, and thus the full fee to the teacher, a thing he 
was by no means likely to have done on the proposed plan. In fact, 
in this case, the individual method multiplies the effect of the Inspec- 
tor’s leaning by twenty. 

From my experience of the working of the system, I am strongly of 
opinion that the heads (a.), (6.), and (c.) of the different branches of the 
school programme could with advantage be dispensed with. I was 
much better satisfied with the decisions I made, for instance, in reading, 
before their introduction than since. They also mislead and embarrass 
the weaker teachers without any advantage to any one, that I have ever 
been able to discover. 

But a much greater evil than tins is the multiplicity of classes at the 
head of the school, with only one or two, or, perhaps, three children to 
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represent each. In the smaller schools here much time is lost in teach- A m mMxB. 
ini different courses to it may he as many as three such classes. What Eeports on 
makes matters worse, the teachers of some of these schools are ill-quail- the State of 
ficd to teach what the pupils in the classes pretend to he learning, and so Schools, 
their labour is of little advantage to those on whom it is bestowed, at Ur 
the cost of the great body of the pupils. This arrangement has all the MacMdltm 
faults of the “ big gooseberry system,” without one of its advantages or 
excuses. 

When the teacher, as a labour of love and for the sake of fame, taught 
his favourite subjects with care and success to a few promising pupils, 
it was thought an important part of an Inspector’s duty to discourage 
the practice. How, the conditions regarding payment by results, re- 
quires the teacher to labour to qualify still small numbers in different 
parts of all ordinary branches alike, some of which he himself often 
knows imperfectly, and, therefore, teaches badly, with no higher motive 
than that of earning a wage, or avoiding censure. No doubt, under an 
intelligent and energetic teacher, fertile in resources, the^ evil wanes, 
perhaps to insignificance, but such teachers are seldom found in the 
class of schools in which it prevails. In some schools these straggling 
pupils, finding their up-hill work disagreeable, and that their presence 
is not desired by their teachers, voluntarily withdraw from school sooner 
than they otherwise would have done. Where they all do so, the evil 
works its own cure silently and unobserved. Still a large number of such 
classes exist, and some special regulation should be made, allowing them 
to earn fees without studying, in every subject, a. higher course than 
that in which they have already passed. The existing* regulation affords 
a striking example of a principle strictly applied in extreme cases, 
producing exactly the opposite effect it lias in the general case, and so 
far defeating the purpose it was intended to promote. I believe in no 
particular has the results system so fully realized the intention of its 
authors as in securing for the lower classes, constituting the mass of the 
schools, a due amount of the teachers’ time and attention. But these 
so-called classes of one or two, to a large extent an outgrowth of the 
system itself, tend to oppose its action in this direction. They are the 
leading shoots drawing away the sap from the laterals. And as many 
of these pupils have attained their position with but very indifferent 
knowledge of the course they have passed through, and as an accurate 
and intelligent knowledge of a narrower course is incomparably more 
useful and fruitful than a superficial acquaintance with a wider one, 
these could, with no less advantage to themselves than the rest of the 
school, be paid for without promotion. 

Besides those who leave owing to the isolation and barrenness of the 
elevation they have attained, the results system must be otherwise de- 
terrent to children beyond a certain age. Nothing is more striking than 
the smallness of the number of grown up boys and gii'ls which now 
attend the rural schools in the slackness of labour, compared with 
the crowds that filled them a few years back, except the absence of 
such from schools of every class at all seasons. Some account for this in 
one way, some in another. It is said these grown up persons are 
ashamed to stand in the classes in which they would be placed, that 
having passed in a fourth or fifth class, both they and their parents con- 
sider their education finished, that they, especially girls, dislike the 
hard work of the upper classes, and that people now put their children 
earlier to work. I believe all the causes effective except the last. 

Different men will regard the result with different feelings. If few 
thus finally withdrew till they had made a creditable examination on 

G % 
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Appcn&ixB. the programme for first stage of fifth class, I -would, for my part, bo 
Reports on satisfied. But those who have, with difficulty, crept to that position 
the State of depending only on the three Its, will enter the struggle of life without 
SchooV either intellectual training or equipments. I shall conclude this subject 
by calling attention to the fact that far greater modifications of a similar 
MacMillan kind to those here recommended have been made in the system in Eng- 
land, and that the tendency there is to go still further in the same di- 
rection. 

Teachers . — I am happy to be able to say of the teachers generally, that 
they are respectable and exemplary members of society, evidently 
acquiring greater influence with the people, as their increased incomes 
enable them to live and dress in a way more becom i ng their honourable 
calling. Many of them work hard in the discharge of them duty, but 
few indeed with the intelligence and skill that should be considered in- 
dispensable in every teacher of a public school, and which one might ex- 
pect, even under present circumstances, in the majority. Every Inspec- 
tor must have been struck with the nonsense written at the annual 
examination of teachers, in working the paper on “ Methods,” even by 
men seeking promotion, and the ignorance displayed of the text books 
named in the Teacher’s Programme. And what is perhaps more unac- 
countable is that many who do know these books conduct their schools 
as if they did not. Another thing very generally neglected is the pre- 
paration each evening of the more important lessons to be taught next 
day. This neglect is the most fruitful source of the vast amount of 
ineffective talking done in the schools under the name of teaching. I 
confess I am not myself free from blame in this matter. I have not so 
persistently urged on the teachers the importance of this preparation, 
nor so frequently asked for notes of lessons, as I should have done. At 
least with the younger and more teachable members of the body, I pur- 
pose being less remiss for the future. 

As professional skill forms an important element in every means 
of improving the schools, I hope soon to see more progress. The pre- 
sent rate of advance is very slow. The staff is in this district mainly 
and increasingly recruited from the ranks of the paid monitors in the 
better class of schools. These, as a rule, bring to their work not only 
higher attainments, but capacities superior to their predecessors ; but 
many of them have fallen into the routine of their masters so fully, 
that one can tell, from his experience of the schools where they were 
trained, what defects to expect in their own. 

The increasing desire of young people to become teachers is one of 
the most gratifying changes of the last few years. I refer here to men 
only. During my connexion with this district there was never any 
difficulty in getting qualified young women to fill up vacancies, and at 
present the number of classed women looking in vain for schools is very 
considerable. Should things go on for a few years according to present 
promise, most of the schools will be in the hands of cleverer and better 
qualified men than it has hitherto been possible to get. During the last 
five years not a single principal, and only two male assistants have 
voluntarily left the service of the Board. In that time at least three 
mixed schools have passed from the hands of women, in whom the 
people have no confidence as teachers of boys, into those of men. The 
prospect some years ago was that more and more of the small mixed 
schools would drift into the charge of females, but now the current 
sets in the contrary direction. Monitors also have remained more 
steadily than I expected, and most of the increased staff now in the 
schools seem inclined to become teachers, 
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But the improvement from replacements would be accelerated by AppendicB. 
adoptin'* a new entrance programme— only a competent knowledge of Reports on 
the subjects taught in all good English schools. The one now in use the state of 
lrts no attractions for the man of some talent) and is nearly as effective School^ 
ui excluding the strong as the weak. Every candidate should he 
rejected who did not possess a tolerably good knowledge of one of the MacMillan 
two "roups into which the branches of an ordinary English education 
may 'be arranged, and a fair one of the' other. He should pass (a) in 
such a course°of mathematics as is now laid down for second class, with 
at least such a course of English, &c., as now laid down for third class, 
or vice versa. But a man taking language as his main subject should 
have more of the literature and history of the language than is now 
required of second class candidates, with more difficult mathematical 
papers than those now set to third class. By this means only men of 
some ability could enter the profession, and they would not, as at 
present, he deterred from doing so by the labour and delay necessary 
to master the mere rudiments of Book-keeping, Methods, Agriculture, 

Spelling Book Superseded, and, worst of all, the knowledge of the 
Lesson°Books now required. To him, often, a “ smart hoy,” in whose 
mind the mere portative memory is the strongest faculty, the labour 
of "ettin" up the rudimentary principles of a subject is neither difficult 
nor disagreeable ; hut to follow those principles in their remote appli- 
cations, and become fully master of the whole subject, is beyond his 
powers. Such a one makes an excellent clerk, Revenue officer, &c., but 
seldom a willing and worthy schoolmaster. 

On payment of say half-a-crown, candidates should he admitted, as at 
present, to the annual examinations, and a register of their answering 
kept. Such as got charge of schools should, at the next annual exami- 
nation occurring not less than six months after their appointment, he 
required to pass an examination on Methods, &c., and having proved 
themselves successful teachers, then- classification should be confirmed. 

They might afterwards be raised to second class on passing on the higher 
paper in the group of subjects in which they severally took the easier at 
their entrance examination ; of course, only on the condition that their 
schools were in a satisfactory state. On the same terms a teacher of 
second class should he allowed to proceed to first on showing himself 
well acquainted with Methods, &c., and with one of several com-ses of 
study, such as (ce) the Grammar and History of the Language, with a 
prescribed portion of its Literature : ( b ) Mathematics and Mechanics , 

(c) Mathematics and Experimental Physics, &c. A certain amount of 
agreeable reading is needful to every man’s mental wealth, hut the 
energy a teacher expends in an extensive and uninviting course of study 
is turned aside from its proper channel, and both at once and remotely 
impairs his usefulness in his school. 

Such a programme as I have ventured to propose, with the additional 
safeguard of allowing a candidate only two chances of qualifying, would 
effectually exclude from the teaching body such weaklings as it has 
hitherto been found necessary to tolerate to such an extent that they at 
this moment probably constitute the majority. It would also greatly 
check another evil yet much too common — the appointment of persons 
of slender abilities and small attainments. 

But there is another evil that it would not reach with proper effect, 
and for which special provision is demanded — the appointment of unfit 
persons to large and important schools to the detriment of the latter 
and the discredit of the National system. The Commissioners should 
retain the right of determining in the case of such schools what qualifi- 
cations their teachers should possess. 
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Appendix s. Heading . — Probably more of the children in the upper classes 
— — read with a tolerable degree of verbal accuracy than was formerly 
theState°of the case, but the reading is less intelligent on the whok, and there 
Schools. fewer fairly good readers. If reading does not afford pleasure 

. , from an early part of the school course it can haidly be expected 
MacMillan to be resorted to by a peasant as a source of enjoyment after 
that course has come to an end ; and till a fair proportion of the 
people have been brought to appreciate the charms of our great 
writers, and to reject for the beauties of their clear and original 
thought conveyed in simple and expressive language, the big-worded 
obscurity in which interested incapacity is so fond of addressing them, 
education will, to my thinking, have done little to promote their hap- 
piness ; and this, I am still weak enough to believe it is capable of 
( loin", and that without in any way affecting their material interests. 
But whether or not, the reading books should be often amusing, always 
interesting, and then as full of .useful knowledge as possible. They 
should, in other words, be suited to the minds and tastes of children, 
not to those of their grandfathers. 

Spelling and Dictation . — Spelling is tolerably taught in most schools, 
and better than formerly. Nevertheless, the dictation lesson is, in 
many schools, perhaps, the most inexcusably badly conducted of any in 
the ordinary course. The clauses are repeated ad libitum , the pupils 
are allowed to take and give help, and thus not being accustomed to lean 
on the sense, or make a proper effort at remembering a clause, when 
required to do so on the day of examination, they often write down 
great nonsense. 

Writing . — The junior classes, especially the first, continue to improve 
in writing, but there is less really finished writing in the highest classes 
than was to he found some years ago. I do not regret this so much as 
some appear to do. I think much time and energy is foolishly expended 
in trying to raise writing to the rank of a fine art. If a pupil writes 
easily and quickly in a bold, legible, regular hand, I see nothing more 
to be desired. 

Arithmetic . — I wish I could report more improvement in this, after 
reading, the most important branch of the school course. Tables are 
certainly better known now, and in many schools mental calculation — 
not mental arithmetic, which is comparatively unimportant — has also 
made progress. In most other respects the subject is not better taught 
than it was some years back, if I except the first three simple rules. 1 
have noticed during the past two years a more frequent use of applicate 
numbers and a greater variety of simple problems proposed to the junior 
classes, including tbe first. From these the children soon come to see 
the use of the rules, and their work is more interesting, their after pro- 
gress more rapid, and their knowledge more intelligent. 

Grammar and Geography . — In very few schools indeed are these sub- 
jects even tolerably taught. Neither teachers nor pupils appear to like 
them, and in several schools they would drop out of the course alto- 
gether but for the pressure of authority. It is a pity that in some 
classes, at least, the teacher could not be allowed the option of omitting 
one of the two. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

W. MacMillan. 
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Mb. Weib. 

Thurles, March, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit for the information of the 
Commissioners the following report on above district, which was under 
my inspection for the four years ending 28th February, 1879. 

This District lies principally within the limits of the county Tipperary, 
but also includes portions of the Queen’s county and of Kilkenny ; its 
area is something over 600 square miles, and with the exception of some 
slight elevations it is a level plain, about one-iiftk of which consists of 
bogs and marshy grounds. At the time of the last census its population 
was about 90,000. 

The 117 Kational schools at present in operation within it are classed 
as follows : — 

Ordinary National Schools, . . . .100 

Convent, ...... 3 

P. L. Union, ...... 3 

Industrial, ...... 2 

With few exceptions the school buildings are either good or fairly 
suitable, and some of the worst of these exceptions are at present under- 
going repair, so I trust that within the next few years little will be left 
to desire in this respect. 

With the exception of 8 schools under lay managers, one of whom is 
a lady, 3 Convent schools under the management of the superioresses, 
3 Poor Law Union schools, for which the clerk of the Union acts as 
correspondent, and 1 school under a clergyman of the late Established 
Church, the management of the schools in this District is in the hands of 
the Eoman Catholic clergy, and I am glad to be able to record as my 
opinion that in point of efficiency it will compare most favourably witb 
the work of any other honorary and unpaid officials in this country ; with 
very few exceptions they take an active interest in their schools, and even 
though, from the pressure of other business, some of them number may 
he unable to visit them frequently, they nevertheless make then' in- 
fluence felt by both teachers and pupils, and I have almost invariably 
found them not only willing but anxious to carry out any suggestion 
that I from time to time may have felt it my duty to make with a view 
to the improvement of the schools. I may also mention that not one 
solitary case has ever come under my notice in which a manager abused 
the large powers over teachers which are entrusted to him, on the con- 
trary I have sometimes been obliged to remonstrate witb them on their 
excessive leniency and disinclination to take steps, which though they 
admitted their necessity, they nevertheless feared would be construed by 
the ignorant and ill-disposed of the community into attempts at tyranny 
and oppression. 

In the 109 ordinary National schools in the District there are en- 
gaged 164 teachers, viz. : 74 males and 35 females as principals, and 9 
males and 46 females as assistants. 

Of the 74 male principals 6 are in first and 23 in second class, the 
corresponding numbers for the 35 female principals being 2 and 9 
respectively ; all the other teachers of the District are, with the ex- 
ception of 2 female assistants, enrolled in the third or lowest class. 

That so large a proportion of the teachers should he enrolled in the 
lowest class is creditable neither to their industry nor their scholarship, 
and is, I believe, to a great extent attributable to the fact that in many 
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Ap pendi x B. cases appointments to schools are bestowed more in obedience to the 
Reports op ca ^ s l° ca l influence than in accordance with the merits of the appli- 
the State of cants, and as, even in my own five years’ experience as Inspector I have 
Schools. geen a g 00 d deal of evil result from the appointment of lowly-classed and 
Mr. Weir, more or less, incompetent teachers to the charge of important schools I 
would suggest that abuses of this nature be rendered impossible for the 
future by having the schools classed, according to their relative im- 
portance, as well as the teachers, and making a rule that no teacher be 
allowed to assume charge of a school higher classed than himself. 

I am sure that some regulation of this kind would be welcomed by 
most managers as being likely to save some of their number from the 
necessity of yielding to the importunities of local parties, and thus 
making appointments in opposition to the dictates of their better judg- 
ments. ° 

The adoption of this system, while giving some guarantee that a school 
would not suffer by a change of teachers, would also, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, do much good in another way, for once it were perfectly 
understood that no teacher, while in a low class, could be appointed to 
the charge of an important school, many a teacher would endeavour to 
obtain promotion, and thus qualify himself by honest industry and 
increased efficiency for that position which he now trusts to interest or 
the chapter of accidents to throw in his way. 

As an addendum to this system I would suggest that, in cases where 
a teacher allowed his school to decline in efficiency, the school be 
depressed in rank as well as the teacher, for this is a step which would 
come much more home to the mind of a manager than any punishment 
affecting the teacher alone. 

The monitorial staff in this District comprises about 180 members, 
whom, -with very few exceptions, I have always found highly efficient 
and most attentive to their duties. I regret to say that I have noticed, 
on the part of the teachers, a tendency to exact too much work from their 
monitors in the instruction of the junior classes, altogether ignoring the 
fact that, in theory at least, monitors are supposed to be appointed 
not so much for the value of their present services, as with a view to the 
recruiting of the ranks of the teachers in the future. I believe that the 
recent regulations by which they are rendered liable for examination in 
the ordinary school programme, and which allow teachers to earn 
result fees on their answering, will have a most salutary effect in making 
teachers attend to their instruction during their first two years of 
training as well as in their last year. The reason for this neglect of the 
instruction of them monitors diming their first two years of service was 
that their programme of examination for those years was much below 
that required of the school-class in which they had probably passed 
before appointment, consequently they were more or less neglected 
during those years and then sent in for them final examination, crammed 
with a mass of undigested knowledge, and perhaps really less educated 
than when their period of service began. 

. ^ w ° nl( * strongly recommend that monitors be examined every year 
in method and organization, and that good answering in these subjects 
be made an indispensable condition for the payment of the gratuity to 
teachers for their instruction ; also that at each annual examination 
monitors be required to exhibit notes taken during the year on a certain 
number of lessons. 

. The results system has given a wonderful impetus to the instruction 
given in bad and middling schools generally, and to that of the junior 
classes in good schools. In the former class of schools it has proved an 
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unmixed good in having infused vitality where little or none existed Append^ js. 

before. I would not, however, say that its operation has been altogether „ 

successful in the better class of National schools. It may be time that th/Se^f 
the pupils ot these schools are taught more than was the case before its Schools, 
introduction, but I am persuaded that what is gained in quantity is more a r — 7 
than lost in quality. In these schools the promotion from class to class "™‘ 
is so rapid that sufficient time is not left for the process of mental diges- 
tion. I believe, however, that this evil would be entirely obviated if it 
were left to the discretion of the inspector to suspend all promotions in 
schools of this kind at intervals of every five or six years. This plan ■ 
would give breathing time to both teachers ancl pupils, and would I 
think, be found beneficial in the end to the cause of education. ’ 

Perhaps the worst feature in the results system is the flood of trashy cate- 
chisms ancl compilations which it has let loose on the country and "the 
use of which, if not sternly discountenanced by inspectors, seems’ likely to 
strike at the root of all intellectual teaching in our elementary schools 
I have often been disagreeably surprised at finding these things ffi 
general use in schools the teachers of which I had thought knew better 
and I always endeavoured to conduct my results examinations in such a 
way as to render these by-paths to knowledge of little avail when con- 
trasted with the straight and broad road of intellectual, solid instruction 
On referring to the recently-issued Appendix to the Co mmissioner s’ 
fteport for 1877, I find that, of 6,316 pupils examined for results fees in 
this district during the year ended February 28th, 1878, 4,004 qualified 
for promotion, or 63-3 per cent., the corresponding per-centage for all 
Ireland being 59-2. This fact is, I consider, creditable to the teachers 
of districts Thurles particularly, as the year for ‘which thfese statistics 
are taken was an exceptionally trying one to them, owing to the extra 
irregularity in the attendance of the pupils, which was occasioned this 
year by a succession of epidemics which necessitated the closing for some 
tmie of almost every school in the district. I would suggest that in 
extreme cases of this kind when, from causes altogether beyond his con- 
trol, a teacher is threatened with serious loss of income by the diminu- 
tion of his results fees, some plan should be devised by which the average 
amount payable in the three preceding years might be awarded on 
inspector s certificate that the teacher was deserving of this considera- 
tion. 



With a view to the improvement of the discipline and organization of 
our schools, I would strongly recommend that in cases where the 
inspector could certify that the school was conducted during the year on 
some definite system of organization, and that order, discipline, and 
cleanliness were well attended to, results fees be awarded for these 
important requirements, in the shape of a capitation allowance on the 
average attendances during the results year. 

I am sure that this regulation would have the effect of rendering 
teachers much more attentive to these matters than is the case generally 
at present. With few exceptions, the most that can be said of the reading 
m the schools in this district is that it is verbally correct ; it is seldom suffi- 
ciently tasteful or intelligent or even fluent. Explanation is by no means 
well attended to in the senior classes, probably owing to the fact that many 
ot the lessons m their books are much beyond the calibre of an ordinary 
tffird class teacher, who is nevertheless supposed to be able to explain to his 
pupi s references and allusions which., to a man who has not received a 
n be ml education, would require an entire library to elucidate. 

pellmg, writing*, and practical arithmetic are for the most part well 
taught. I cannot, however, say as much for the theoretical portion of 
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AppcniixX. the last-mentioned subject, having very frequently met with pupils who 

could solve mechanically any ordinary arithmetical problem but could 

th”e P Statoof not answer the simplest question on the rules on which the solution de- 
Schools. pended. t . __ 

— 7. Grammar is not, in my opinion, as well taught now in JN ational schools 

Mr. Weir. ^ wag ^ case some ten or twelve years ago ; and this is a fact which, 
if my impression of the matter be correct, is much to be regretted, for 
I do not believe that there is any subject on the programme better cal- 
culated if properly taught to develope the mental powers of the children 
attendin'? our schools— it is to them both rhetoric and logic — it teaches 
them to express themselves with some degree of clearness and propriety, 
and to grasp the meaning of what they hear and read. 

As a test also of a teacher’s ability, it is, perhaps, superior to any other 
subject. None but a really able teacher can teach grammar well ; and 
I have almost always found that, in schools where the answering in 
this subject was good, the other subjects were also well taught. 

I noticed a considerable amount of improvements in the answering in 
geography during the last two years that the Thurles district was under 
my charge. This fact may not, however, be any valid indication of an 
increased amount of knowledge of this subject, as it is perhaps partly 
attributable to the increased familiarity of teachers and pupils with my 
mode of examining in it. The prevailing fault noticed by me in the 
teaching of it was that the teachers did not render the subjects suffi- 
ciently interesting — too much appeared to be left dependent on the 
memory of the pupil, who was required to learn by rote strings of names 
and rows of figures, frequently without having a single idea associated 
with them. ’ 

The agricultural class-book is taught in a few schools, but the instruc- 
tion given in it was never much more than nominal, and has, I believe, 
declined considerably since teachers discovered that I required something 
more for a “ pass ” in agriculture than the answers to a few leading 
questions committed to memory from some twopenny catechism. 

Book-keeping is tolerably well taught in a few schools, and nominally 
in some others. In almost all the exercises are written out with a fair 
amount of neatness and accuracy, but in few are the principles of the 
subjects properly understood. 

During each of the last four years the number of pupils presented for 
examination in extra subjects in this district was about 700, and many 
of these were examined in more than one extra subject. These subjects 
included vocal music, drawing, French, Latin, Greek, geometry, algebra, 
&c., and the general proficiency displayed in them was very creditable. 
I can safely aver that the passes awarded in them were well earned by 
the teachers, and the amount of public money which they cost well ex- 
pended by the State. I trust that the day is yet far distant when instruc- 
tion in these subjects will be rendered impossible to the great mass of the 
community by their exclusion from National schools. 

The Teachers’ Residence Acts has been availed of in connexion with 
three schools in this district. Another manager was anxious to take 
advantage of its provisions, but found that he was precluded from doing 
so owing to his not being able to prove a title to a piece of waste land 
attached to an existing school-house situated on the side of a mountain, 
and which, has been a commonage from time immemorial. Though it 
may he more convenient to the teacher, still I do not think it desirable 
that the teacher’s residence should be in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the school. When their houses are too near the school, teachers are too 
much given to running to and fro, and consuming in that way a good 
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deal of valuable time. I believe, too, that great care should be taken Appendix!!. 

to prevent teachers acquiring a private claim on their residences when „ 

built in connexion with vested school-houses, by strictly forbidding them th?Stat °"f 
to contribute towards the cost of their erection. Schools. 

I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, Mr. Weir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. M. Weir, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Office of National Education. 



Me. Steonge. 0 

Strong a 

Ennis, April, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of 
the Commissioners, the following general report upon the state of the 
National schools under my inspection in the county of Clare : - 

In my last general report, written two years ago, I very fully described 
the form of this district, its irregular, wedge-like shape, indented by bays, 
and jutting into peninsulas, with its western and southern boundaries 
of Atlantic and Shannon. Ennis, the. Inspector’s official residence, is 
48 miles from the farthest school, and out of 116 schools, 53, or almost 
half, are 20 miles or further from that centre. These 53 schools, too, 
include the largest and most important schools in Clare, the schools in 
such towns, and. villages as Kilrush, Kilkee, Miltown-Malbay, Corra- 
clare. During the past year the Commissioners, appreciating the incon- 
venience and labour incidental to inspection in such a district, were 
good enough to order me the services of au assistant during two months 
of the year. 

With the aid of this officer, by a systematic division of labour in each 
school, and by working five days every week, I was able to inspect and 
examine many schools a second time during the year, of whose organ- 
ization and methods of teaching I had hitherto had no opportunity of 
judging. To sum, then, the work of twelve months, ending 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1879, I examined 1 14 schools for results payments, or 8,003 
pupils ; inspected and partly examined 99 of these, and made 200 un- 
expected visits to schools. I have to add 1,484 examinations in extra 
subjects, the examination of 70 monitors, and several special reports 
upon applications for grants by managers. This, however, is but a well- 
defined outline of work calling for accomplishment, and accomplished. 
Subsidiary wor k> such as examining pupils’ exercises, writing reports, 
correspondence, and interviews with managers and teachers, occupy 
almost as much of an Inspector’s time as the examination and inspection 
of schools. It is true this work is usually done in the evenings, or at 
the end of the week, but it is all the more fatiguing and irksome on 
that account. . To -the evening and end of the week other labourers look 
lor rest and time to read, hut Sunday is the only day which an Inspector 
can describe as even partly his own. The necessity of so much work 
on the Inspector’s part is a greater loss than gain to the public service. 

1 have often regretted that pressure of work prevents an Inspector from 
reading such works or articles upon education as issue from the press 
lorn time to time, and, above all, renders it impossible for him to keep 
lmself au courant with the advance of thought in any special branch 

of knowledge. 

To descend to a mere matter of official form, haste, I fear, has 
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often rendered the penmanship of my reports slovenly, and the expres- 
sion inelegant and wanting in style. looking, therefore, to the 
peculiar form of this district, the number and size of the schools, the 
classification of pupils, and the number of monitors, and of those learn- 
ing extra branches, if the work is to he done thoroughly and carefully, 
there is ample work for an Inspector and assistant. 

During the last two years, I am glad to say that the managers have 
shown much interest and energy in regard to the improvement of school 
buildings. Four vested school-houses have been built — one with a 
present average of 150, in a remote and lonely glen, where no school 
had been before ; and the three others succeed mud-wall cabins. Two 
other vested schools are now building, and applications for building 
"rants have been made to the Commissioners, with every prospect of 
success, in two other cases. Two non-vested schools, both good houses, 
have been added during the last year, while in a wild and mountainous 
spot a house is iu course of erection, for which, when completed, a 
grant will be asked. As regards minor improvements, three school 
doors have been hoarded, and two houses — Cranny and Miltown-Malbay 
Infant— have been enlarged, so as to accommodate a rising average ; 
while the ever-increasing Cooraclare has added a fourth class-room. In 
this district there remain now 15 school-houses only with earthen floors, 
aud 20 with thatched roofs. 

I should not omit to mention a fact well worthy of official record in 
regard to the building of three of these vested schools. Mr. Yere 
Foster contributed .£30 in each ease, and I have good reason to know 
that the building of two of these would never have been undertaken 
without such a stimulus. 

In a county so remote and generally so poor as Clare, such evidence 
of steady— I might almost say rapid — progress is proof sufficient of the 
interest taken by the people in the education of their children. The 
motive of this interest is self, and is, on that account, all the more urgent 
and sure of success. Owing to the want of any large manufacturing 
industry, and to the consequent slow progress of the towns, a hoy who 
has learned to read and write, and who must make his own way in the 
world, sees no opening for him in his own county. An education good 
enough to enable Mm to obtain a teacher’s certificate, or a place in the 
Excise or Customs, is Ms only hope. His parents, too, heartily foster 
such expectations, ambitioning for their hoy a position which, in style 
and comfort, appears incomparably superior to their own. This desire 
for education — not, indeed, for itself, but education with a conspicuous 
goal in view — is widespread and universal amongst all classes. In one 
of the largest towns iu the county I have been consulted by gentle- 
men of social position, whose main desideratum was a school under 
Government inspection. In another case some respectable farmers 
obtained, in the face of much local opposition, a site to build in a 
neighbourhood where a school was much required. These men have 
often made long journeys to consult me, invariably assuring me they 
woul d spare neither labour nor expense in building, and further, asking me 
to oblige them by procuring them the services of a teacher of the highest 
class, in order, as they explained, that their sons, unlike the fathers, 
might not he weighted in the race of life. Hor is it at all unusual for 
me, where the head teachership of a school becomes vacant, to receive 
letters from people living in the neighbourhood of the school asking me 
to use my influence with its manager to have the best teacher who 
applies appointed. As a rale, the managers, too, show great anxiety to 
obtain a good man as a principal. The task of selection is a difficult 
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one, and even an Inspector, however zealous for the improvement of his 
schools, cannot always command success ; yet for one error of judgment 
committed by an Inspector in such a case, ten will be committed by the 
manager, who cannot resist the influence of personal friends, nor over- 
look the wishes of the large following of the parochial candidate. 

To turn to the occupants of the school and the work clone there. In 
this district there are 115 principal teachers, classed as follows : 



First Class, . . . .13 

Second Class, . . . .46 

Third Class, . , . .56 

There are 92 assistants, who rank thus : — 

First Class, . . . .1 

Second Class, . . . .16 

Third Class, . . . .75 



Such is the classification of the teachers in this district at present, 
and if it has not deteriorated during the last five years, it has not 
improved in any appreciable degree. The proportion of promotions and 
classification at each annual examination in the district stands thus : 

1st Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 

i 4 14 

If we take into account that many, and those the youngest and best 
of the second class teachers, pass into the Excise and Customs, it will be 
seen that the present classification is barely holding its ground. Nor 
would this point call for prominent notice could a large majority of the 
schools in this district be pronounced good beyond question, for, in that 
case, we should have every hope that the force of superior numbers 
would here, as in other instances, instead of sinking to the lower 
level, gradually crush or assimilate the minority. The best way to 
increase the efficiency of a school, or improve the quality of its 
work, is to obtain teachers of higher acquirements, and sounder 
professional training. No teacher, however earnest or painstaking 
he may be, can teach more than he knows or 6ven up to the limit 
of his knowledge. Such is the difficulty of the third class teacher. 
Appointed principal of a school, theoretically he is not only expected 
to teach subjects of which he is not thoroughly master, but even 
in those subjects on an advanced course in which his acquirements 
have never been tested, and which, therefore, it may be assumed 
he has not even read. The present sixth class programme is to the 
third class teacher a land into which he has made tours of discovery 
at no stated times, and with no definite aim in view, but an intimate 
acquaintance with whose topography and social conditions — to be ob- 
tained by residence only — he does not possess. To teach any subject 
well, it is not enough to have gone through a course of reading on that 
subject, but you must have made the subject your own, so that your 
teaching of it will involuntarily show something of originality of treat- 
ment. It is here that the weakness of low classed teachers is painfully 
visible. Nor does this apply only to their teaching of sixth class pro- 
gramme, but to the teaching of arithmetic, grammar, book-keeping, and 
agriculture, in lower classes. No teacher unless he is continually 
studying a subject, and is thoroughly saturated with it, can teach that 
subject without notes, and even he will find a written outline of great 
service. Very few teachers in this district prepare notes of lessons. 
This is drawback -enough to the efficiency of first or second class teachers 
who, by the evidence of their classification, have already proved their 
knowledge of the subject, but in the case of the third class teacher it 
means a hopeless struggle against overwhelming perplexities at every 
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step, and at tlie results examination, little gain for much, labour. It is, 
too, a main cause of tlieir failure to obtain a second class certificate at 
the Easter examinations. Few even attempt the examination, for success 
brings empty honour only, and no increase of salary to an assistant, 
while third class principals, on the other hand, having, in most instances, 
previously been assistants, and affected by the same rule, have long 
since ceased to study, and cannot now be roused even by the hope of 
"ain to make an effort. Again, if a third class teacher has not been 
previously trained as monitor or assistant, in a good hard-working 
school, under an earnest first class teacher, his chance of promotion by 
examination is slender, indeed. In such a school it is not the habit of 
study alone that a teacher acquires, but he also learns how to read and 
lioio to prepare for an examination with the greatest ease and certainty 
of success. In my limited experience in proportion to one who has 
gained second class by home study and self-instruction, three or more 
candidates from such a school have succeeded, and that, too, with a far 
higher per-centage of marks. One school in this district — Cooraclare, 
under Mr. M‘Dermott, I'. — has during the last two years turned out 
10 teachers, and there are at present employed in this county 27 
teachers — with 5 exceptions in a class higher than third — who received 
their education and training as teachers at this school. The schools 
conducted by these teachers are, with a single exception, efficiently 
taught — schools in which work excels in quantity if not in quality. 

While I bear willing testimony to the hard work and earnestness of 
the teachers in the school-room, I think it is to be regretted that so few of 
them have acquired habits of reading, or attained to any considerable 
knowledge of a special subject. A course of reading, special acquire- 
ments, or even preparation for the Easter examination, cannot fail to 
show daily in a teacher’s work. His own mind improving, and being 
always active, lessons which he formerly taught by rote or according 
to school tradition, acquire a new meaning and force, and this apparently 
new bearing he will rouse the intelligence of his pupils to grasp. By an 
increasing and varied power of expression he will be able to make in- 
teresting a subject formerly disliked, and to present it under so many 
aspects as to make it easily intelligible even to the laggard of the class. 
Such progress in self-culture on the teacher’s part would render him 
more exact as to the manner and form of his pupil’s work and his 
style of expression, and would thus overlay our rough solid work with 
a completeness and polish for which we at present look in vain. Such 
teaching, too, would pay. The failures in various subjects at the results 
examinations are perhaps quite as much owing in some subjects to want 
of cultivation of the pupils’ intelligence as to actual lack of knowledge. 
Nothing is more common than to find the greater number subtracted 
from the less, a sum in ascending reduction, worked as decending, and 
any three or four lines of grammar or geography parroted off as a 
reply to the Inspector’s question on a different point. 

To stimulate, therefore, the teachers to study, and to rouse their am- 
bition by the knowledge that promotion gained will bring substantial 
rewards, and cannot remain an empty letter, I would suggest that in 
every school with an average of eighty or above, class salary should be 
paid to one assistant. But at the same time to prevent this teacher re- 
maining an assistant during his whole life, while even an unclassed 
teacher might be appointed as principal in preference' to him, I would 
suggest that the Commissioners should decline to recognise a third class 
teacher as principal of a school with an average of sixty or more, unless, 
indeed, satisfactory evidence were forthcoming that the services of a 
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teacher of higher attainments could nob be procured, Now, if the average Appendix B. 
attendance necessary to warrant salary to an assistant were raised to R ^T” r 
sixty-five or seventy for all schools, the adoption and carrying into effect the State°of 
of the foregoing suggestions would entail no increase of expenditure. I Schools, 
have, too, every reason to believe that the changes I propose would be 
welcomed both by the teachers and managers ; the former would see a Strong*. 
price put upon higher attainments, and that higher classification instead 
of being worthless, as sometimes occurs at present, would be the sure 
road to preferment, while the latter wouid have the Commissioners’ regu- 
lation to fall back upon, in resisting — what are at present frequently irre- 
sistable — the claims and pressure of the third class local candidate. This 
regulation, too, would insure the existance of at least one second class 
teacher’s school in every parish, and thus convenience many people who 
desire a better education for their children than can be obtained in a 
third class teacher’s school, and who at present, on this accoimt, are 
compelled to send their boys five or six miles to school. 

Inclose relation to the classification and acquirements of the teachers 
is them skill as instructors and school-keepers. By far the greater 
number are tolerably good school-keepers, as regards the supply of books 
and papers on hand, in enforcing punctuality of attendance, and in 
carrying out the work of the day under a regular system of organization 
and with considerable strictness of discipline. With regard to the 
organization, I take some credit to myself for having in many instances 
acted the part of organizer, in drawing up time-tables, and in ordering 
changes of divisions, so as to avoid confusion and economize time and 
labour. Indeed, precise directions would enable an intelligent teacher 
to organize his own school, but it is far other with methods of teaching , 

Force of example and a habitual use of the best methods — the not 
only seeing them in use, but the actual use of them — are the only 
means of rendering a teacher a skilful instructor. Even the most 
elementary points of method are either unknown or wilfully ignored by 
many teachers. No use made of the three well-known steps in teaching 
— addition, writing-slates without permanent lines or grooves, and giving 
the pupils a new reading lesson each day — are instances of a want of 
professional skill by no means unusual. Even in the schools of highly 
classed teachers the tradition of oral spelling in senior classes is adhered 
to. The infant class receives no routine lesson in writing, and I have 
never seen a writing lesson taught and illustrated by the blackboard. 

Neglecting or ignorant of such aids to work, labour hard as he may, the 
teacher must find his results year of twelve months all too short, his 
results fees disappointing, and his examination-roll a record of disaster. 

If all teachers could be trained at a good training-school unskilled 
labour woidd soon be a thing of the past. Other remedy, in the mean- 
time, I do not see, unless, indeed, each candidate for classification were 
submitted in his school to a rigid and searching practical test in 
methods of teaching, a failure to be fatal to his hope of a certificate. 

For the sake of instituting a comparison as to progress between 
the years 1876 and 1878, I quote the following facts from my General 
Report for the former year : — 

“Of the 7,754 children examined, 4,646, or nearly 60 per cent., were found 
qualified for promotion to a higher class. The same result may be put in 
another form. There were 83 schools, whose per-centage of promotions to 
the number examined exceeded 50, while 28 schools did not reach this standard. 

Eighteen schools showed the too rare efficiency of 75 per cent, of promotions, 
while in 3 only— Cooraclare, Lacken B., and Moyasta B. — was the answering 
so superior as to gain 90 per cent. Eight schools were so inefficiently conducted 
as to merit less than 30 per cent of promotions.” 
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For the year 1878 we must alter all these figures for the tetter. 

8 171 children were examined, of whom 5,861 or almost 73 per cent, 
were promoted. The per-centage of promotions in 103 schools exceeded 
50 while 9 schools only fell short of 50. Fifty-four schools passed over 75 
per cent, of the pupils, while 15 exceeded 90 per cent. The sclioolswhcse 
progress and sustained work are most notable and worthy of mention 
are Cooraclare, Kilrash Boys’— both of these have obtained the highest 
Carlisle and Blake premium during the last two years. Doonbeg, 
Fergus View, Moyosta Boys’, and Moy Boys’ and Gii-ls’. Of the 8 
schools noted as so inefficiently conducted in 1876, the teachers of 6 
of them have resigned or retired from the service. 

At least, as regards the teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the above figures show a great improvement as compared with those of 
1S76. This improvement, however, has mainly arisen from the increase 
in the number of promotions in the junior classes. The programme 
here is so easy and of such an elementary character as to he well 
within the range of every teacher, and the children attend so regularly 
that numerous failures in these classes must be owing either to defective 
methods or neglect of duty. In my secondary inspections and at results 
examinations I have caught at every chance, both by written and oral 
observations, to inculcate good methods of teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and these, where carefully carried out, have been attended 

as the teachers assure me, and as I can see myself— with much 

success. Thus an object that was and is most desirable — the steady 
promotion of pupil from class to class — has been in the junior classes 
fully attained. But in the senior classes the conditions are somewhat 
different. A pupil about the tune of passing- into fourth class is of such 
an age as to begin to be useful at home, and hence the attendance of the 
senior classes is generally much more irregular than that of tbe junior. 
Add to this that tbe programme has now become more difficult, requiring 
a large development of intelligence in addition to tbe accuracy of 
memory and mechanical training which will often serve their object in 
the lower classes. There is less narrative in the reading books, the 
questions in arithmetic require some thought, and an extensive course 
of grammar — a purely abstract subject, a subject which must he in- 
telligently comprehended to he of service, and on which the majority of 
teachers waste much precious time to little advantage — occupies a place 
in the programme. Thus, the failures are most numerous in fourth 
class, and in lower division of fifth, and, in my opinion, will continue to 
be so. Indeed, the programme in these classes is so extensive, the course, 
in the reading books so difficult — many lessons only fully intelligible to 
a well-trained adult — and the attendance of the pupils so irregular that 
in one year very few of the pupils have read the course so well and 
profitably as to have made it thoroughly their own both in knowledge 
and understanding and to he well fitted for promotion. There is every 
difference in a good school between a hoy who is examined a first tune 
in sixth class and one who comes forward for his second examination. 
It has always appeared to me as the difference between a boy and a man— 
the one all memory and facts and no thinking power, while the other 
has had time to think and is able to give a reason for the belief that is 
in him. 

I have the honour, Gentlemen, to be your obedient servant, 

S. E. Steonge, 
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Me. Macaulay. JjwiuUxb. 

Enniscorthy, April, 1879. few 

Gentlemen, In compliance with tlie directions of the Commissioners Schools. 

I submit for their information this general report on the condition of Mr. 
the National schools in the District of Enniscorthy. Macaulay. 

The District includes nearly the whole county of Wexford, and has 
within its limits the market towns of Wexford, Enniscorthy, and Gorey, 
with Taohmon, Ferns, Newtownbarry, and some smaller villages. 

The school accommodation is in general sufficient for the population of 
the different localities, so that, with a few rare exceptions, there is 
scarcely a spot where a new school could be established with the 
certainty of securing a sufficient average attendance. 

A considerable extent of country having been recently added to this 
District, it now contains 125 schools— a few of which are not in opera- 
tion. The attendance had fallen so low it was deemed expedient to 
“amalgamate” them with others, that the opportunities of education 
might not be lost to their respective neighbourhoods. 

The rural schools are under the management of the Catholic clergy of 
the parishes in which they are situated, with two exceptions, one of 
whom is a Catholic layman, whose school at Bosslare Fort — the entrance 
to Wexford harbour — has been established for the benefit of the families 
of the Custom House officers located there, and to whom it has been of 
very great service. The other is Mr. Browne Clayton, of Carryhyme, a 
gentleman possessed of considerble property in the county who takes the 
warmest interest in the welfare and the education of the people on his 
estate, and whose earnest and active benevolence is untainted by bigotry 
or selfishness. With this laudable exception National Education derives 
but little advantage from the numerous proprietors of the county ; their 
patronage is withheld, their donations or contributions are but rarely 
given. In nearly every instance the schools have been erected by the 
people and the priest, and upon them and upon the state the teachers are 
left to rely for their maintenance. 

The Convent schools, of which there are seven in the District, are .under 
the management of the Superioress of each establishment, except in two 
cases, which are left to the control of a local clergyman. There, are no 
school committees in the District, and for the interests of education such 
an arrangement is most desirable. The managers are deeply interested 
in the successful working of their schools ; they are exceedingly careful 
in the selection and appointment of their teachers, and they use the 
great influence they possess to induce the people by both private counsel 
and public exhortation to educate their families. I regret to be obliged 
to record that their salutory advice often fails to produce the desired 
effect. Still, unsuccessful as it may frequently prove, were the clergy to 
remain passive and indifferent, it would be infin itely worse. 

The great obstacle to successful teaching and satisfactory results is. to 
be found in the irregularity of the attendance. This irregularity arises^ 
from various causes, many of them quite independent of the pupils 
control. 

Speaking generally, in the country districts the schools are attended 
by the children of small farmers and farm labourers. In the spring 
and autumn the assistance of the smallest becomes a matter of paramount 
necessity. Pupils are absent for weeks at a time, and when they return to 
school they have partly forgotten the most of what they had learned. 

Again, parents are engaged on their farms or employed by a neighbourmg 
farmer — the elder children must remain at home to nurse the younger. 

II 
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Herding in the season occupies large numbers, and owing to the scarcity 
of fuel in many places, children of a school-going age are engaged during 
the day in gathering brambles and brushwood from the hedgerows and 
plantations. 

In addition to these various causes which contribute so largely to the 
great evil of irregularity in attendance, scarlatina, whooping-cough 
measles, and other diseases to which childhood is liable, conduce in no 
small degree. In short, bad attendance is an evil so widely spread so 
deeply felt, and so generally complained of, it matters not whether it 
arises from necessity or indifference. If the schools are ever to be 
made thoroughly effective for the purpose they were founded to accom- 
plish — the education of the poor of Ireland — irregular attendance must 
be remedied or counteracted by some form of compulsion, whether 
direct or indirect, moderate or otherwise, is a matter for statesmen to 
determine. 

In the junior classes oral spelling has improved, especially of the words 
placed at the heads of the lessons, or of phrases selected from the readinc- 
books. 

The senior classes can write with a fair degree of correctness ordinary 
passages taken from their class-books. I am unable to say that this can 
he regarded as a reliable test — most of them fail if a newspaper 
paragraph, an unusual sentence, or a piece of original composition he 
the test introduced. This is attributable to the limited nature of their 
reading, and their restricted intercourse with hooks, periodicals, or 
newspapers — in fact, anything outside their school programme. 

Reading in nearly all the schools seldom reaches a high standard of 
excellence. The pupils can read with facility and considerable accuracy 
the lessons of their text-books, but they fail to group the words correctly, 
to observe the stops, or to appreciate the value of emphasis, or even to 
enunciate with clearness, intelligence, and precision ; they are therefore 
deficient in conveying to their hearers the true meaning of a passage, 
and in impressing upon them the belief that they understand the words 
they pronounce. 

This defect is specially observable in the repetition of poetical passages 

these are mostly recited in a hurried and monotonous tone, and in a 
manner that is indistinct and unimpressive. 

The explanation of the words which occur in the lessons, and a 
thorough intelligence of the subject, are rarely attained in any of the 
classes. In extremely few cases are the pupils able to give in their own 
words the proper meaning of an ordinary passage from the reading- 
books. They understand and apply the words in a different sense from 
that contemplated by the author — which leads one to think the in- 
fluence of home, where the language spoken is quite different, is 
superior to that of the school. 

The proper remedy for this deficiency obviously is the insertion in 
each hook of a glossary or vocabulary containing a simple explanation 
o all the unusual words it contains, with peremptory instructions to 
the teachers that they insist upon a thorough knowledge of them. 

Pronunciation, likewise, is neither accurate nor regular, arising also 
nom home influence, and the rare opportunities children or youngpeople 
m the. country have of hearing those speak who pronounce correctly. 

Writing on paper has made some progress, though there are hut few 
pupils who have any claim to excellence in writing. Ordinary good 

J'Hq : iaa k ecome more general, so that in the higher classes -bad 
writing has become the . exception. Much of the defective style of 
wn ing was, m my opinion, attributable to the bad arrangement and 
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unsuitable construction of the desks and scliool furniture, as well as to 
constant writing upon slates. Wherever it has been possible, the position 
of the desks has been changed ; by this plan the teachers can supervise 
more efficiently the writing of the pupils while in progress. 

The introduction of a sliding head-line would be productive of much 
good, as it always keeps before the eyes of the pupils the thing he is 
directed to imitate. 

Arithmetic — at least the practical part of it — is pretty well under- 
stood ; questions from cards can be worked, and the answer generally 
given with correctness, or a near approach to it ; but when an effort of 
judgment is required, or the reason for a rule, the answers are seldom, 
satisfactory. Mental arithmetic does not' progress in accordance with 
the wishes of either teachers or examiners. 

Though much time and a great amount of labour are expended on 
arithmetic, there is still room for improvement, especially in notation, 
fractions, and the more difficult cases of interest, wherever - intellectual 
teaching — latterly so neglected — is indispensable. - 

Grammar does not progress in proportion to the important place it 
should hold in the school programme, or in the education of a child. So far 
from ehminatingthe teaching of the parts of speech from the third class, the 
second might be taught with advantage to distinguish the noun, adjective, 
and pronoun, as a preliminary training for the third. At present 
grammar, in its higher acceptation, and as a necessary element in com- 
position, is but poorly understood. Pupils are now rarely met with 
who are competent to analyze a poetical passage, or to parse it with 
accuracy. 

Geography . — The pupils of the senior classes can mostly give the- 
boundaries of the leading countries of the world, and point out on the 
maps their principal rivers, their seaports, and chief towns ; but if the 
memory be brought to the test when the map is removed, their answers 
seldom display much intelligence ; and if questioned on the relative 
positions of different countries, provinces, or cities, and the mutual com- 
mercial relations existing, between the leading states of the world, or 
required to sketch a map of their own country, or one of its provinces, 
or their own county even, the result is seldom such as to convey a 
favourable impression of their acquaintance with the subject. 

Extra Subjects claim no special notice — the numbers presented for 
examination in them has been very limited. Dead or foreign languages 
are not attempted, and this is as it should be. The teaching of these 
should be left to those who are qualified for such laborious and respon- 
sible duties by academic, collegiate, or university training. 

It is a doubtful advantage for a pupil to be taught a lesson to-morrow 
by a teacher who tries to learn it to-night, in the hope of obtaining a 
results fee. 

Needlework has made most satisfactory progress in nearly all the 
schools where it is taught. In some cases materials are deficient, but 
the specimens worked in presence of the examiner have been, in general, 
highly creditable. 

In examining, my tests are not limited to “ stitching” or “hemming.” 
To mend as well as to make is invariably required as a proof of pro- 
ficiency. Neatness, skill, and dexterity in needlework must always be 
considered one of the most useful accomplishments for females. 

Teachers' Residences . — Of these there are two in this district, under 
the recent Act — one of them was erected during the past year, and the 
other has been assigned to the Commissioners, by the proprietor, Mr. 
Browne Clayton. It is much to be regretted that the Act does not make 

11 % 
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it compulsory upon landlords to grant sites for schools and residences 
at an equitable rent or fee, as is done in case of railways and other pub- 
lic works. If this were so, great benefit would be conferred, not only 
upon the teachers individually, but also upon the public, whose interests 
would be better served by a class of people permanently and respectably 
housed, than they can be by persons whose lodgings are, in most cases, 
quite unsuitable. 

The teachers, by their uniform propriety of conduct, merit the warm- 
est commendation, and, I have reason to express my entire satisfaction 
with the earnestness they display in the performance of a most arduous 
and not unfrequently a thankless task ; and also with the attention and 
respect they invariably give to the suggestions I have occasion to offer 
them. 

As a resume of this report, I may observe that very considerable pro- 
gress has been made ; many schools which have been languishing, and 
in some cases worse than useless, have had new life and vigour infused 
into them. 

The managers are earnest and anxious for the efficiency of their schools 
and the teachers are, in general, persevering, industrious, and attentive. 
If the irregularity of attendance could be effectually counteracted, and 
more time secured to the children for the preparation of home lessons, I 
am very sanguine that before long the proficiency of the rising genera- 
tion in the county of Wexford would contrast favourably with other 
parts of Ireland where higher inducements and greater facilities have 
been long enjoyed. 

During the past year I examined for results 101 schools, for secondary 
reports 91, and paid 182 incidental visits; in doing this duty 4,553 
miles were travelled, at a cost of <£81 10s. 10 d. 



I am, your obedient servant, 



Enniscorthy, April, 1879. 



P. T. Macaulay. 



Mr. O’Donoghue. 

Pathkeale, April, 1879. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit to the Commissioners my 
first General Report on the schools intrusted to my charge in October, 
187G. 

Reacting . — The standard indicated in a former circular of the Com- 
missioners, that the kind of reading mainly to be desired was that which, 
inter alia y evinced a clear sense of what was read, but the subject can be 
taught to such a degree of mechanical perfection that the external signs 
of intelligent effort may present themselves to the listener, without 
justifying him in pronouncing any judgment upon what is actually 
passing in the child’s consciousness. From my experience as an ex- 
aminer, short though it is, I should hesitate before accepting any mere 
reading as intelligent, without actual interrogation of the reader on the 
sense of the passage read. 

The proficiency in reading in the district, may be described as fair, 
understanding reading to mean a certain facility in recognising symbols, 
and, in the better class of schools where the subject receives attention, a 
certain tact in joining together some groups of symbols, and separating 
other groups. As far as I have been able to ascertain, this power of 
Tapid identification of conventional signs, is about the utmost that has 
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been acquired by the pupils generally ; though there are a very few Appendix B. 
schools where something better is aimed at. ^ . _ Reports on 

The remark has .been made before, and the reflection is sufficiently the State of 
obvious, that the inability of the children attending primary schools Schools, 
to explain passages in the books they daily read may be more apparent Mr. 
than real, and be due to their limited vocabulary and other causes. O'Donog- 
hTevertheless, from the patient attention which I have paid to this hue ' 
matter, I am quite satisfied that the disheartening results met with 
are to be ascribed, in a far greater degree than to any other cause, to 
the indifference of the teachers. 

It is questionable, however, if the neglect should be described as a 
dereliction of duty on the part of the teachers. They find it practically 
encouraged by the action of Inspectors, who, they must conclude, are 
obeying°the instructions of the Board. But putting aside the question 
of the°teachers’ culpability, the neglect of explanation is surely a short- 
sighted policy, since its evil effects, as I have pointed out in the schools, 
extend over a wide area, and its withering influence blights the pro- 
mising blossoms of instruction in other subjects. 

In several cases the pupils are trained to repeat the poetical pieces 
with verbal accuracy, and occasionally with some taste. Seldom do I 
find that these pieces have been carefully explained, while but too often 
the manner of repetition betrays all the signs of carelessness. This fact 
presents another example of the working of that interpretation of the 
Besults Programme by which the intellectual is divorced from the 
mechanical, and the latter encouraged by a money reward, while the 
former is left to be attended to or not as the teacher’s conscience dictates. 

The sub-heads in this subject are looked upon as quite distinct from 
reading proper, and as of very subordinate importance. 

The suggestion to subsidise instruction in the explanation . of the 
Beading Books as a distinct subject deserves approval ; but I think the 
design might be made more comprehensive, and should include intel- 
lectual treatment of other subjects. I see no reason why an “Intelligence 
column should not be introduced into the Marking Paper, and results 
fees paid for passes awarded under that head, marks being assigned for 
each pupil’s answering on the “intelligence items ” embraced under the 
subheads of, say, Beading, Arithmetic, and Grammar, or even of the first 
two. To afford time to Inspectors to carry out this idea properly, they 
might, with little loss to education, be relieved of the task of examining 
in Agriculture and Book-keeping. Another plan would be, though one 
not so consonant with the system of individual results payments, to 
authorize Inspectors to recommend a substantial gratuity where they 
could certify that a successful effort had been made^ to cultivate the 
reasoning powers of the pupils. The accepted principle of pecuniary 
veward for work done should be logically carried out, and need not 
necessarily supply a stimulus to mere cramming — a reproach frequently 
levelled at it now, but merited not by the theory itself, but by the 
current regulations for its development. _ . 

I do not think it necessary to enter into much detail in treating oi 
the instruction given in Spelling and in Writing. A fair proficiency is 
attained in both branches, probably equal to that reached in the schools 
of Munster generally ; at least such is the opinion my temporary service 
in other parts of the province has led me to form. Besults more satis- 
factory in both departments would doubtless be reaped from greater care. 

The pupils’ exercises are not always corrected carefully, nor are the 
misspelt words always written out accurately. Orthographical errors 
are sometimes found in the so -called “ Lists of Corrections 7 themselves, 
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Appendix R ag though tlie intention were to fix the wrong spelling indelibly upon 

Reports on tlie memory— a result occasionally found to have been only too faithfully 
the state of attained. The imperfections and want of system in the Writing 
Schools. Lessons, which have received ample description in Blue Books and 
Mr. works on School Management, are to be met with here as elsewhere; 

O'Donog- but in several schools, and notably in those connected with the convents, 
]Mt - tliis branch receives veiy great attention. 

I am able to chronicle a fair average proficiency in .Arithmetic. At 
the cost of considerable trouble, I frequently make every pupil of first 
and second class work sums audibly, having found it difficult, unless by 
the somewhat arbitrary refusal of a “ pass,” to abolish the practice of 
counting, and secure a proper praxis in Tables. Here, as with reading, 
careful teaching should commence with the lowest class — a practice not 
always found to obtain. I cannot help thinking that too much is now 
required from girls in this subject, and I fear that, in the effort to 
acquire the requisite proficiency, their attention is withdrawn from the, 
to them, more important branch of Needlework. The attainments in 
this subject, described above as fair, are so, when measured by the 
success achieved in working the sums set. The pupils cannot be 
credited with a sound knowledge of the principles of Arithmetic, but 
their answering on Tables is usually satisfactory. Test questions and 
exercises in Mental Calculation provoke nothing more than knitted 
brows and general collapse. 

My earliest examinations in this district, in Grammar and Geography, 
were productive of mingled feelings of amusement and displeasure. It was 
commonly the case that a third class pupil, able to name successively 
with correctness the parts of speech in a line of his lesson,, could not 
point out an adjective occurring in the next line, or in a short-spoken 
sentence; while such proficiency as to understand the uses of adverbs 
or the function of the pronoun was not to be expected. The fifth class 
boy who could repeat, in the Text-book order, the names of all the 
seas of Europe was reduced to silence if asked to describe the exact 
position of some important one among them. I have endeavoured so to 
frame my questions as to secure more judicious map-teaching, but 
though I can record an improvement in the answering, the teachers 
throughout the district, when passes average 49 per cent., can hardly be 
congratulated on the proficiency displayed. 

The passes in grammar are about the same. This backwardness is an 
outcome of the inattention to explanation of the leading lessons. The 
pupils are not taught to analyze sentences ; they are not accustomed to 
gather the sense of a passage as they go along ; they are not trained to 
observe the office of those troublesome pronouns and connecting words, 
and teachers do not seem to realize how the formation of habits of atten- 
tion to such matters would be ancillary to the successful treatment of 
such a^ subject as grammar. Since parsing may be described as tbe 
rendering of the meaning of a sentence in a technical phraseology, pupils, 
familiarized though they may have been with the skeleton of a parsing 
exercise, frequently break down if a slight complexity is introduced, 
because they have never been taught to trace the connexion and interde- 
pendence of words in a sentence. 

The payments per pupil examined in agriculture average about Is. 
Estimated as the cost of production of the article paid for, this amount is 
too high, while it is inadequate as the remuneration for time and trouble 
bestowed on the subject. 

The instruction imparted in plain needlework is very fair in most 
cases, but cutting-out does not, I fancy, receive general attention. 
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In tlie three Convent schools, and in some half dozen others, instruc- rlpperdixS. 
tion is given in vocal music. The pupils display a much tetter acquain- R epc , rta on 
tance with the theory of the subject than it was my fortune to find the State of 
current elsewhere. Except in the case of “ Hounds” (3-part), the pieces Schools - 
selected are usually 2-part. Mr. 

A fair attempt at reading at sight I met with at the Rathkeale Convent 0 
school only, where at last examination nearly the whole sixth class sang 
oil' an unprepared passage in the key of Do, written by me on the black- 
board. The fifth class in the same school sol-faed very nicely the 
intervals of the diatonic scale. I should not omit to mention the grati- 
fication afforded me by the excellent concerted singing at Newcastle 
Convent school. The instruction here proceeds on the tonic sol-fa system, 
and the proficiency attained went far to reconcile me to a method with 
which I in common with many others accustomed to the associations of 
the “ established” notation, confess to feeling scant sympathy. 

In no case am I satisfied, however, that in the class singing to which 
I listen there is any conscious reading of music. The proficiency, pi easing 
as it is, is, doubtless, an affair of memory, and due credit must be allowed 
for the’ results achieved for the children of people who, however keen 
them emotional nature, have, perhaps, no real sympathy with music as an 
art. I must bear testimony to the success with which this branch is culti- 
vated at Monagay, Toy lies F.j and Tarbert E. N. schools. 

Other extra branches are taught in the district, but scarcely, except 
in a few cases, with a success sufficient to induce me to do more than 
allude to the fact. 

The Teachers’ Residence Act has been availed of in a few instances . 

Regarding order, discipline, &c., I do not wish to repeat here the 
commonplaces of ordinary special reports. I believe that unnecessary 
noise accompanies in many cases the conduct of the business. Certainly, 
the polyphonous murmur which greets the ear of the casual visitor 
is often louder and more discordant than the “ click ’ of well-oiled 
machinery. , 

I have little unfavourable criticism to offer on the manner m winch 
the school accounts are kept. I remember detecting hut one case of 
gross falsification since my advent to the district, but I have usually to 
notice some minor irregularity or neglect at incidental visits. Never- 
theless, we should not lose sight of the great temptation to which teachers 
are exposed, as long as it is thought proper to exact from pupils an 
attendance qualification to entitle them to examination for results fees, 
and any addition to the safeguards against dishonesty of this kind can 
be made only in the interest of the teachers themselves. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. J. O’Donogihie, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 



Mr. Shannon. 

Memorandum by Mr. Shannon, Organizing Teacher of National Employ 
Schools, concerning the Employment of Temporary Assis- Temporary 
tants in some National Schools in the County Donegal. Assistants. 

The schools, with whose working I had an opportunity of becoming 
intimately acquainted, and to which the following observations app y, 
are situated along or near the north-west coast of Donegal. The scnoo s 
in the interior of the county, which my duties led me to visit, are o 
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Appendix B much the same character, and consequently these observations apply to 
Employ- them likewise. 

meat of As the peculiar circumstances of these schools arise in a great 
Temporary measure from the social condition of the people, some reference to the 
ssistants. j a ^ er j s ne cessary. The inhabitants of this part of Donegal belong to 
Mr. the peasant class, the exceptions being the shopkeepers in the villages 
Shannon. arL( ] the clergymen and doctors. There are no middle class or resident 
gentry ; and while few are in the condition of daily labourers, the <rreat 
bulk of the population (which is exceedingly dense, considering the 
nature of the soil), are but little removed from that condition. Nearly 
every family has a small patch of arable land, producing scanty crops of 
potatoes and oats, and the privilege of grazing cattle and sheep on the 
mountains. Fuel is the only necessary of life which is abundant, the 
bogs being very numerous. The small size of their holdings, and the 
inferior quality of the land, render it impossible for the people to support 
themselves wholly from their home resources, and this leads to a practice 
which has a direct and most important bearing upon the condition of 
the schools. 

For nearly half the year, from April to August or September, boys 
and girls, but principally the former, from most of the families, go to 
the eastern part of the coiuity, and to parts of Tyrone, seeking employ- 
ment from farmers and others who have need of cheap labour at that 
season. The ages of the children who thus migrate vary from eight or 
nine to about sixteen years of age. The wages they receive are very 
small ; but the removal of the burden of them support for the time being 
from their parents, renders these annual absences a necessary element in 
their social economy. When the children return, and the scanty harvest 
at home is got in, they crowd into the schools. While they are away in 
summer, the very yoimg children are kept from school, some with and 
some without reason; but all attend in the winter. Thus, the schools 
are almost empty at one season of the year, and crowded to excess at 
another; where the average attendance is ten or twelve in May or 
October, it may be 130 or 140 in January or February. 

This influx of the pupils during the winter months necessarily 
occasions great disturbance and irregularity in the school business. I 
found the teachers generally looked upon the winter crowding as a 
necessary evil to be endured as best they could ; few of them had any 
idea of doing even a little for the instruction of these casual pupils, most 
of whom were either not eligible for the results’ examination, or were 
absent when it was held ; and indeed the peculiar circumstances of the 
schools during the months they attended rendered it difficult for them 
to do much. _ It is unnecessary to remark that the teaching staff, 
which is sufficient during the summer, is altogether inadequate in the 
wmteii The Commissioners’ rules required a certain average to be 
maintained in a school for a sufficient time before additions to the 
teaching staff could be recognized; in the Donegal schools, when this 
condition was fulfilled, the necessity for additional help had ceased; but in 
order to meet the want which periodically existed in Donegal and else- 
where, the following Regulation was made on the 18th December, 1877 

‘In schools in outlying districts, which maintain an average attendance in 
certain months of the year sufficient for the employment of an assistant or a 
workmistress, but not sufficient in the other months, it shall be competent for 
managers to appoint, with the sanction of the Board, suitable persons to act as 
lemporary Assistants,’ or ‘Temporary Workmistresses,’ and such temporary 
assistants and workmistresses shall be paid at the ordinary rate for those 
months only m which the average shall be sufficient.” 
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This Regulation gave to the exceptionally circumstanced schools I ApptndixB 
have been describing, the aid required, the efficacy of the help thus E 
afforded necessarily depending mainly upon the character of the candi- ment of 
dates for the new positions thus created, and the ability of the principal Temporary 
teachers to utilize their labours properly when employed. I am conse- sslstant3 ‘ 
quently led naturally to give the result of my experience upon these two Mr. 
points, acquired during my stay in Donegal. Shannon. 

Temporary Assistants. — The salary allowed to these assistants while 
employed being very moderate (£2 13s. id. and £2 Is. 8d per month 
for males and females respectively), and the tenure of tlieir appointment 
uncertain, it might be imagined that few eligible candidates for the 
position could be found. This, however, is not the case in Donegal ; 
during the winter months there is almost no employment at home or 
abroad for the grown members of the families, and those of them with 
any aptitude or taste for study attend school at this time, even though 
they know they can have but little of the teachers’ attention. The 
salary given to assistants, however it might be looked upon in other 
parts of Ireland, is no small inducement in a place where the expense of 
living to the inhabitants is very moderate, where money is by no means 
plentiful, and at a time when little or nothing can be earned otherwise. 

In one family, for example, the united earnings of two brothers and a 
sister, as Temporary Assistants, amounted to more than £20 in one 
quarter; and only those acquainted with the circumstances of the 
people can understand fully the great importance of the command of 
such a sum in ready money in this district. Accordingly, there was no 
want of candidates for the position of “ Temporary Assistant/' principally 
pupils who had passed in some of the stages of fifth or sixth class. 

These candidates were in most cases females ; and this was all the better, 
as the principals of the schools (which are mostly mixed) are generally 
inale teachers. Those appointed were capable of rendering useful 
service in the schools where they worked, if their labours were properly 
directed. I do not mean that they were skilful and efficient teachers, or 
that they were qualified to take charge of schools, but that they were 
likely to be very useful auxiliaries in the working of the Donegal 
schools. The children in these schools are exceedingly docile and 
obedient ; even very grown pupils will remain orderly and submissive 
in classes placed under the charge of unpaid monitors ; and hence the 
only labour imposed upon the assistants is that of imparting knowledge. 

Thus, if their efforts are skilfully directed by the principal teachers, the 
efficiency of the schools to which they are appointed must greatly increase. 

It became a part of my duty to train these young persons and fit them 
for their position. When possible I taught lessons on the various sub- 
jects in their presence. I also heard them teach, and gave them what- 
ever corrections and suggestions I deemed necessary. But the main 
part of tlris duty was performed at the weekly meetings on Saturdays. 

With the concurrence of the District Inspector, I adopted the following 
plan at these weekly meetings : — A certain portion of Dr. J oyce’s Hand- 
book was prescribed for each Saturday, on which the assistants and 
monitors were examined in the presence of the principal teachers, and 
the weekly work in the schools afforded the necessary illustrations. I 
have reason to believe that this method was productive of good, the 
draw-backs being small and temporary. I must say, however, that in 
some cases there was a difficulty experienced in getting the assistants 
to reduce theory to practice ; but this may be attributed to some 
defects in the principal teachers to which I shall afterwards allude. 

Before concluding my remarks upon the temporary assistants, I may 
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AppendlxB mention that, not only are the present staff likely to improve, but 
— that better candidates will be found in future to till vacancies. Many 
m™nt of" senior pupils now attend school during the summer, to qualify themselves 
Temporary for these appointments, who would otherwise remain at home; and that 
Assistants. ^ portion is desirable will be evident when I state that the grown 
Mr. females are glad to obtain work at knitting, which brings them in only 
Shannon. f r0 m Is. 6 c/. to 2s. per week. Besides, the monitorial staff of the 
district are numerous and promising, and -will supply material for filling 
future vacancies in schools, whether principalships or assistantships. 

Principal Teachers . — I cannot speak highly of the qualifications or 
efficiency of those principal teachers with whom my duty brought me 
into contact. While a few were certainly able and efficient, the great 
majority were in the lowest division of the third class, some for many 
years, and others apparently without any desire to raise themselves in 
rank. Their methods of school-keeping exemplified nearly all the errors 
which were more or less prevalent twenty years ago, but which it was 
the object of the organization system then introduced to remove. Prom 
one-fourth to two-thirds of the pupils were constantly idle. e Learning 
lessons ’ was a prevalent practice ; pupils in the same draft had different 
lessons, home and reading, and the method of teaching the various sub- 
jects was very defective. The reading lessons were heard in a merely 
mechanical manner, no attention being given to explanation, or effort 
made to cause them to understand what they read. The exercises in 
arithmetic were of a very unpractical character, and mental arithmetic 
was almost entirely neglected, while writing and dictation received very 
little supervision from the teachers. There is no excuse now-a-days for 
these defects, since the works on education published by the Commis- 
sioners show plainly how they may be removed or avoided. It is plain 
that teachers conducting their schools in the manner I have described 
afford bad models to the teaching staff, and the latter were, in many 
instances, led to adopt the practices they found in the schools to which 
they were sent, instead of the methods recommended at the Saturday 
meetings. In a few of the schools, where the teachers had been trained 
or were in a high class, these defects did not exist ; and in these schools, 
likewise, the attendance was both higher in summer, and more regular 
throughout the year, than in others where the local circumstances were 
exactly similar, showing that the people can appreciate good education. 
In these schools, too, the Results’ Pees earned were proportionally high. 

I must remark that my experience is not to be considered a standard 
by which to judge the Donegal schools generally, as I was sent to the 
most inefficient. Many of the others were extremely well-conducted, and 
it is from the work of these that improvement in those to which I refer 
is to be effected. The temporary assistants have mainly been taught in 
these good schools, and the monitorial staff in connexion with them is, I 
believe, superior to that of many districts. I entertain this opinion from 
the specimens of their work I have seen in the schools, and I am con- 
vinced that this staff will, in a short time, give managers the means of 
filling in a suitable manner vacancies which may hereafter arise, and of 
replacing inefficient or badly conducted teachers. 

Before concluding my remarks about the principal teachers of the 
schools in Donegal, I must in justice to them state that they have 
serious obstacles to contend with in the discharge of their duties. In 
addition to the irregularities of the attendance to which I have adverted, 
the school houses are, as a rule, very unsuitable, and they are very badly 
provided with the necessary requisites. A few observations under each 
of these heads will explain more clearly what I mean. 
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School Houses. — Only one or two of those in which I was engaged dppendixB 
furnished the requisite accommodation for school purposes. Of the Employ- 
remainder, some are utterly unfit for school-houses at any season, ment of 
others answer well enough for the ordinary attendance. In a few, the Temporary 
children were literally packed together during the day, and movement Ass istap t3 ‘ 
from floor to desks, and vice versa, was all hut impossible. I found Mr. 
the following remarks in the Observation Book of one of these schools, SJian) ‘ 0i ’- 
Mullaghduff, left by Mr. Connellan, formerly Inspector of this district : — 

u It is impossible to preserve order while the school is so crowded. The 
school is capable of accommodating 45 ; to teach 80 or 90 pupils is simply im- 
possible.” 

On the day when I made the foregoing extract there were 125 pupils 
in attendance ; and I found a similar state of things existing' in several 
other schools. In these schools it was not the floor space alone which 
was deficient ; the walls were low, the windows small and few, and the 
light and ventilation consequently most deficient. In fact, at times of 
the day in bad weather, when the windows could not be opened, the 
atmosphere was positively pestiferous. In most of these schools, too, 
the floor is of clay, generally in holes, and in winter damp and unwhole- 
some. I have frequently pitied poor children, both boys and girls, whom 
I have seen coming from distances of three or four miles, on very rainy 
days, standing patiently the greater part of the day on such floors, in 
their bare feet, and in wet clothes, and thought that their desire for 
.education should be better encouraged. It is unnecessary to remark that 
even a good teacher can do but little in schools so crowded, particularly 
when the supply of books, slates, and other educational appliances is 
lamentably insufficient. The proper remedy, for this state of things is, of 
course, to provide good school-houses ; until this is done, a division of 
the pupils and of the school time in the case of schools like Mullaghduff, 
would considerably lessen the evil. If the junior pupils only attended 
from 9-30 or 10 to 12-30 o’clock, and the seniors from 1 to 4 o’clock, I 
am satisfied far more instruction could be given to the pupils of such 
schools, with a smaller staff of teachers, than is imparted at present. I 
am aware of the objections to the adoption of this course ; it is, how- 
ever, the only remedy I can think of for schools so circumstanced, where 
the monitorial system practised in other schools cannot be introduced. 

Supply of Requisites . — In this respect nearly every school I visited 
was very deficient. The supply of slates, especially, was very bad, the 
number in each case being from one-seventh to one-third of the number 
in attendance. The practice is, to require the pupils to buy slates, pens, 
pencils, and ink, as well as books and copies, and the usual results 
follow. I seldom found even three-fourths of a class provided with 
books, i&c., and in many cases there were only three or four reading 
books in a class of fifteen or twenty pupils. This state of things was 
the most serious obstacle I encountered in my endeavours to improve 
the working of the schools, and I had frequently to adopt arrange- 
ments which I could not altogether approve, but which were the only 
alternatives to seeing whole classes idle. I represented this state of 
things to the managers, and, in some instances, induced them to pro- 
mise to get a proper supply of slates at least. When there are enough 
of slates in a school, it is easy to find useful employment for every 
class ; but when there were not one-fourth of the number required, 
classes, and sometimes whole divisions, had to be placed in charge of a 
monitor or assistant for a lesson in mental arithmetic, &c., and only 
experienced and able teachers can keep the attention of pupils usefully 
directed under such circumstances. 
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General School Business .— The teaching of reading I found especially 
defective; pupils we advanced from lesson to lesson, and from book to 
book without any attempt at explanation, and when they reached the 
higher books explanation was almost impossible, owing to the want of 
previous training. Singularly enough, the cause assigned by the 
teachers for the neglect of this important subject was one which rendered 
special attention to it imperatively necessary. They said that it was use- 
less to attempt explaining to the children what they read, since, hearing 
only Irish spoken at home, they would not understand the explanation 
given. All the teachers, except a few, understood Irish, but they made 
no use of their knowledge in teaching reading. Tlius I have seen chil- 
dren in the First Book read the sentence, “We get turf from the bog,” 
and yet not know its meaning, though they had walked past bogs on 
their way to school, carrying, according to the practice here, sods of turf 
under their arms for the school fire. The obvious expedient of telling 
the children the equivalents in Irish for turf and log never suggested 
itself to these teachers, who allowed their pupils to go through the book, 
knowing they did not understand what they were reading ; and because 
they could not help themselves, as children elsewhere can who hear 
nothing but English spoken, they considered this helplessness a suffi- 
cient reason for affording them no aid whatever. This is specially 
important, considering the isolation of the locality, both as regards 
position and ideas, to which I have referred at the commencement of 
these observations. In connexion with this subject I may mention that 
only in one parish did I find any attempt to establish an Irish class, 
so as to earn results under the recent regulations of the Commissioners 
placing the Irish language on the list of extra subjects, though one 
would imagine that an Irish speaking locality is especially favourable 
to the formation of suoli classes. 

I am happy to he able to state that I found the managers willing to 
co-operate with me, as far as they were able, in my efforts to improve the 
working of the schools ; but the poverty of their parishioners was a great 
obstacle to progress. It was impossible to effect any improvement re- 
quiring even a trifling expenditure ; and I fear it is only from the Com- 
missioners that aid can he expected. The advantages arising from tile 
grants for building, ike., they are prepared to make, would be much 
greater in the part of Donegal to which I refer than in most localities in 
Ireland, since there are no schools there but National Schools, and no 
means of education except what these schools afford. 

If good school-houses were provided, and if the teachers directed then 
labours during the winter months to instruct the pupils who attend 
only at that season in the essential branches, most favourable results 
would follow. In any case, by the aid of the temporary assistants, and 
from the docility, capacity, and willingness to receive instruction which 
these pupils evince, judicious teachers can do a great deal, even with 
the present school-house, for their inteEectual development and perma- 
nent benefit. 

In conclusion, it is my pleasing duty to express my thanks to the 
district Inspector, Mr. Keenan, for the support and encouragement he 
gave me while working under his superintendence. His instructions 
were detailed and comprehensive, and he placed his experience of the 
district freely at my disposal. Whatever success attended my labours is 
mainly attributable to the interest he took in the working of the scheme 
of “Temporary Assistants," in whose inception and design he had a 
most important part. 

P. Shannon, Organizer of N. S. S. 
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Table Ho. 1. — Classification of 6,873 National Schools, in 57 School Districts, in regard to 
cleanliness of (A.) Out-Offices, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) Children ; also the number 
of Schools for which Teachers pay Rent, the amount of Rent paid in each District, and 
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Table No. 2.— Classification of G.873 National Schools in 57 School 
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51 


8 




33. 


Mullingar, . 


115 


63 


42 


10 


100 


14 


.1 


25 


6 




34. 


Galway. 


93 


33 


40 


20 


33 


47 


13 


35 


31 




3S. 


Balliuasloe, 


106 


39 


57 


10 


21 


80 


5 


23 


39 




36. 


Parsonstown, 


111 


55 


49 


7 


61 


43 


7 


55 


16 




37. 


Dublin, North, 2, 


101 


74 


27 


_ 


65 


34 


2 


65 


24 




38. 


Dublin, South, 1, 


76 


50 


20 


6 


38 


30 


8 


30 


• 20 




39. 


Carlow, 


100 


48 


52 


_ 


44 


56 


_ 


34 


65 




40. 


Dublin, South, 2, 


103 


66 


32 


5 


52 


41 


10 


59 


28 




41. 


Portarlington, 


98 


63 


29 


G 


60 


35 


3 


44 


33 




42. 


Gort, . 


114 


69 


38 


7 


76 


35 


3 


56 


18 




43. 


Thurles, 


117 


105 


7 


5 


94 


12 


11 


80 


18 




44. 


Athy, . , 


110 


82 


28 


_ 


86 


24 


_ 


56 


23 




45. 


Ennis, 


116 


56 


47 


13 


45 


52 


19 


15 


20 




46. 

47. 


Tipperary, . 
Kilkenny,' + . 


128 


54 


57 


17 


53 


53 


17 


29 


61 




48. 


Youghal,t . 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 




49. 


Waterford, J 


_ 


. 












__ 






50. 


Enniscorthy, 


99 


63 


36 


_ . 


79 


20 


... 


51 


_ 




51. 


Limerick, § . 




_ 




■ _ 






•_ 




_ 




52. 


Kathkeale, . 


129 


90 


34 


5 


82 


36 


11 


53 


56 




53. 


Clonmel, 


102 


65 


27 


10 


53 




4 


49 


14 




54. 


Tralee, 


150 


92 


40 


18 


78 


60 


12 


86 


37 




55. 


Macroom, . 


117 


56 


56 


5 


50 


53 


14 


39 


53 




56. 


Mallow, 


130 


75 


43 


12 


77 


48 


5 


69 


43 




57. 


Killarney, . 


140 


106 


29 


5 


108 


26 


6 


117 


8 






Bnndon, 


118 


70 


35 


13 


70 


33 


10 


53 


52 






1 'unmanway, 


130 


85 


35 


10 


92 


33 


5 


79 


33 




GO. 


Cork, . , 


125 


81 


33 


11 


69 


45 


n 


52 


30 






Total, 


6,873 


4,160 


2,0G3 


650 


3,722 


2,476 


C75 


2,599 


1,907 


1 



• Playgrounds, Promises, &c.(C.), sufficient in all tho Schools in Summer, but insufficient in Winter, 
t inspector uuablo to supply information. X Information not available. § Heport not rocoived. 
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Table No. 3. — Table showing the number of Pupils examined in the 
Examinations — 7 ,356 School s — during 



District and Centro. 


On Rolls on last Day of Month 
preceding Rosults Examination. 


Number of those qualified by 
Attendance to earn 
Results Fees for Teaoher. 




1. 


Letterkenny, 


M. 

5,433 


F. 

5,242 


Total. 

10,675 


M. 

2,085 


F. 

2,233 


Total. 

4,318 




2. 


Londonderry, 


5,898 


5,486 


11,384 




3,100 


6,367 




3. 


Coleraine, . 


5,015 


5,17S 


10,693 




3,218 


6,721 




4. 


Ballymena, . 


6,075 


5,655 


11,830 


3,218 


2,932 


6,150 




5. 


Donegal, 


5,677 


5,172 






3,044 


6,392 








6,572 


5,244 


12,126 




3,152 


6,679 






Miiffhera, 


5,573 


4,921 


10,494 


3,126 


2,653 


5,779 




7 A. Cookstown, . 


5,818 


5,110 


10,928 


3,161 


2,732 


6,893 




8. 


Belfast, North, . 


9,029 


9,217 


18,246 


5,312 


5,330 


10,642 




8A 


Carrickfergus, 


5,240 


4,925 


10,165 


3,552 


3,234 


6,786 






Belfast, South, . 


7,662 


7,447 


15,109 


4,821 


4,657 


9,481 




10. 


Newtownards, 


6,748 


6,199 


12,947 


4,439 


4,016 


8,455 




11. 


Lurgan, 


6,545 


5,542 


12,087 


4.084 


3,519 


7,603 




12. 


Sligo, . 


6,491 


6,721 


13,212 


4,059 


4,244 


8,303 






Enniskillen, . 


5,409 


4,932 


10,341 


3,035 


2,831 


5,866 




14. 


Omagh, 


6,282 


4,843 


10,125 


2,926 


2,998 


5,924 




15. 


Dungannon, 


6,508 


5,395 


11,903 


3,452 


2,810 


6,262 




16. 


Armagh, 

Ballinaliincli, 


6,368 


5,854 


1,222 


4,129 


3,737 


7,866 




17. 


6,578 


5,800 


12,378 


4,145 


3,573 


7,718 




18. 


Monaghan, . 


6,586 


6,067 


12,653 


4,062 


3,738 


7,800 




19. 


Newry, 


6,968 


7,211 


14,179 


4,063 


3,959 


8,022 




20. 


Baliiua, 


5,961 


5,371 


1 1,332 


3,052 


2,814 


5,866 




21. 


Swineford, . 


9,877 


9,784 


19,661 


4,992 


5,325 


10,317 




22. 


Boyle, . 


6,659 


6.3S7 


13,046 


3,765 


3,871 


7,636 




23. 


Cavan, . 


5,836 


5,672 


11,503 


3,206 


3,017 


6,223 




24. 


Bailieborougli, . 


6,532 


6,319 


12,851 


3,385 


3,280 


6,665 




25. 


Drogheda, . 


6,459 


6,161 


11,620 


3,566 


3,992 


7,658 




26. 


Westport, . 


5,491 


4,746 


10,237 


2,967 


2,376 


5,343 




27. 


Roscommon, 


7,176 


7,136 


14,312 


8,806 


3,836 


7,642 




28. 


Longford, 


6,559 


6,249 


12,808 


3,368 


3,179 


6,547 




29. 


Trim, . 


4,634 


4,314 


8,948 


2,796 


2,700 


5,496 




80. 


Dublin, North, 1 , 


6,592 


7,014 


13,606 


4,038 


4,405 


8,443 




31. 


Ballinamore, 


6,183 


4,831 


11,014 


3,G62 


3,578 


7,240 




32. 


Tuam, . 
Mullingar, . 


7,196 


6,802 


13,998 


3,351 


2.987 


6,338 




33. 


4,703 


5,132 


9,835 


2,637 


2,980 


5,617 




34. 


Galway, 


5,046 


4,856 


9,902 


2,683 


2,564 


5,247 




35. 


Bnllin&sloe, . 


5,293 


5,631 


10,924 


2,617 


3,126 


5,743 




86. 


Parsonstown, 


4,300 


4,909 


9,209 


2,328 


2,729 


5,057 




37. 


Dublin, North, 2, 


5,553 


6,665 


12,218 


2,781 


3,491 


6,272 




3S. 


Dublin, South, 1, 


4,782 


5,249 


10,031 


2,371 


2,540 


4,911 




39. 


Carlow, 


5,079 


6,282 

6,478 


10,361 


2,999 


3,102 


6,101 




40. 


Dublin, South, 2, 
Portarlington, 


6,944 


12,422 


3,333 


3,837 


7,170 




41. 


4,927 


5,411 


10,338 


2,264 


2,530 


4,794 




42. 


Gort, . 


5,948 


5,711 


11,659 


3,671 


3,600 


7,171 




43. 


Thurles, 


5,435 


5,815 


11,250 


3,322 


3,418 


6,740 




44. 


Athy, . 


5,234 


5,405 


10,639 


2,967 


3,111 


6,078 




45. 


Ennis, . 


7,067 


6,883 


13,950 


4.38G 


4,094 


8,480 




46. 


Tipperary, . 


7,905 


7,387 


15,292 


5,445 


4,948 


10,393 




47. 


Kilkenny, . 


4,771 


4,957 


9,728 


3,158 


3,320 


6,478 




48. 


Youghal, 


6,858 


7,243 


13,101 


3,690 


4,612 


8,302 




49. 


Waterford, . 


4,552 


4,848 


9,400 


2,863 


2,849 


5,712 




60. 


Enniscortby, 


4,805 


5,473 


10,278 


2,647 


3,213 


5.8G0 




51. 


Limerick, 


5,182 


7,527 


12,709 


3,184 


4,807 


7,991 




52. 


Itathkeale, . 


7,760 


7,543 


15,303 


5,144 


4,857 


10,001 




53. 


Clonmel, 


5,325 


5,692 


11,017 


3,307 


3,797 


7,104 




54. 


Tralee, . 


8,596 


9,483 


18,079 


5,485 


6,151 


11,636 




55. 


Macroom, . 


7,192 


7,587 


14,779 


4,849 


5,227 


10,076 




66. 


Mallow, 


7,132 


7,982 


15,114 


4,611 


5,047 


9,658 




57. 


Killarney, . 


8,248 


8,367 


16,615 


5,503 


6,680 


11,083 




68. 


Ban try, 


6,989 


6,212 


12,201 


4,116 


4,285 


8,401 




59. 


Dunmanway, 


7,509 


7,630 


15,139 


6,497 


5,494 


10,991 




GO. 


Cork, . 


8,723 


0,081 


17,804 


5,913 


5,945 


11,858 






Total, 


385,398 


383,386 


768,784 


227,042 


228,224 


455,266 


_ 
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Table No. 3. — Table showing the number of Pupils examined in the 

Examinations 





Infants’ Grade 


. First Class. 


| Second Class, 


Third Class. 


Fourth Class, 


- 


District. 


No. 

Exa- 

mined 


No. 

removed 
from 
Infanta' 
' Grade. 


i No. 
Exa- 
mined 


removed 

i First 
“I Class. 


l No. 
Exa- 
mined 


No. 

removed 

Seound 


I No. 
Exa- 
mined 


No. 

removed 

| Third 
Class. 


l No. 
Exa- 
mined 


•Nu. 

remove 

from 

FourtI 




1 . Lettcrkenny, 
it. Londonderry. 

3. Coleraine, . 

4. Ballymena, . 

5. Donegal, 

Ci. Strabane, 

7. Maghera, 

7a. Cookstown, 
S. Belfast, Nth., 
8A. Carrickforgus, 
9. Belfast, Sth., 

10. Newtownards, 
1 i. Lurgan, 

12. Sligo, . 

13. Enniskillen, . 

14. Omagh, 

15. Dungannon, . 
1 C. Armagh, 

17. Ballinahinch, 

18 . Monaghan, . 

19. Newry, . 

20. Ballina, 

*Jl. Swlneford, . 

22. Boyle, . 

23. Cavan, . 

24. Bailieboro’, . 

25. Drogheda, . 
2(1. Westport, . 
27. Eoscommon, 
23. Longford, 

29. Trim, . 

30. Dublin, N. (1), 

31. Ballinamore, 

32. Tuam, . 

33. Mullingar, . 

34. Galway, 

35. Ballinasloe, . 
3C. Parsonstown, 
37. Dublin, N. ( 2 ), 
38 Dublin, S. ( 1 ), 

39. Carlow, 

40. Dublin, S. ( 2 ), 

41. Portarlington, 

42. Gort, . 

43. Thurles, 

44. Athy, . 

45. Ennis, . 

4G. Tipperary, . 
47. Kilkenny, 

•IS. Youghal, 

49. Waterford, . 

50. Enniscorthy, 

51. Limerick, 

52. Rathkealc, . 

53. Clonmel, 

54. Tralee, . 

65. Macroom, 

6G. Mallow, 

57. Killaruey, . : 

58. Bantry, . ; 

59. Dunmanway, ] 

GO. Cork, . . s 


1,151 
, 1,450 
1,346 

1.107 
1,415 
1,412 
1,296 
1,10G 
2,500 
1,432 

2.108 
1,975 
1,689 
1,301 
1,049 
1,128 
1,265 
1,628 
1,522 
1,620 
1,550 
1,186 
2,048 
1,327 
1,113 
1,246 
1,626 
1,104 
1,327 

960 

1,164 

1,892 

1,346 

974 

927 

948 

903 

1,009 

1,520 

1,208 

1,142 

1,603 

918 

970 

1,127 

1,117 

1,252 

1,701 

1,175 

1,545 

1,066 

1,242 

1,388 

1,586 

1,290 

2,007 

1,700 

1,450 

1,463 

1,240 

1,710 

5,373 


497 

675 

583 

504 

638 

684 

506 

511 

909 

562 

864 

651 

744 

637 

470 

421 

552 

694 

734 

722 

723 
603 

1,153 

710 

636 

670 

800 

612 

708 

442 

508 

679 

702 

563 

448 

534 

420 

470 

550 

428 

619 

746 

477 

501 

543 

466 

722 

1,115 

454 

682 

494 

649 

659 

693 

673 

959 

803 

791 

888 

766 

643 

1,104 ] 


931 

1,043 

1,182 

1,169 

1,202 

1,192 

1,077 

1,103 

1,793 

1,095 

1,330 

1,336 

1,321 

1,476 

949 

1,050 

1,076 

1,206 

1,355 

1,323 

1,721 

1,252 

2,072 

1.259 
1,406 

1.260 
1,404 
1,102 
1,773 
1,233 

917 

1,251 

1,336 

1,538 

1,074 

1,078 

1,155 

886 
1,233 
1,016 
1,128 
1,340 
1,039 
1,333 
1,149 
1,026 
1,550 
1,670 
1,169 
1,314 
1,100 
1,119 
1,390 
1,501 
1,171 
1,891 
1,625 
1,854 
1,739 
1,333 
1, 899 
1,837 


462 
797 
925 
788 
830 
681 
588 
736 
1,365 
837 
1,152 
964 
1,006 
1,091 
5S6 
759 
773 
1,045 
897 
1,122 
1,218 
791 
1,509 
957 
892 
1,027 
1,178 
830 
1,454 
654 
716 
862 
932 
1,126 
693 
832 
832 
540 
722 
585 
860 
928 
676 
918 
845 
762 
1,105 
1,242 
669 
868 
620 
828 
1,108 
1,175 : 
930 : 
1,532 
1,346 
1,283 
1,407 
1,083 
1,414 1 
1,452 1 


783 

1.041 
1,075 
1,197 
1,144 
1,128 

1.042 
9S0 

1,881 

1,066 

1,577 

1,387 

1.241 
1,594 
1,212 

1.043 
1,098 
1,333 
1,405 
1,323 
1,537 
1,130 
2,022 
1,417 
1,292 

1.242 
1,414 
1,101 
1,446 
1,274 

953 

1.297 
1,486 

1.298 
1,026 
1,014 
1,144 

825 

1,138 

866 

1,095 

1,236 

841 

1.463 
1,182 
1,094 
1,613 
1,730 
1,104 
1,347 
1,022 
1,094 
1,239 
1,647 
1,347 
1,860 
L,747 
1,780 
L,895 

1.464 
1,843 
1,884 


409 

869 

928 

867 

751 

601 

G19 

659 

1,334 

862 

1,344 

1,031 

1,052 

2,198 

898 

765 

746 

1,196 

932 

1,218 

1,118 

778 

1,334 

990 

781 

997 

1,186 

840 

1,162 

669 

669 

903 

996 

1,012 

619 

785 

769 

560 

641 

570 

892 

84S 

590 

1,088 

867 

903 

1,177 

1,389 

704 

887 

691 

832 

1,020 

1,304 

1,046 

1,496 

1.430 : 
1,373 
1,577 
1,202 

1.431 
1,507 


567 
807 
979 
988 
835 
1,054 
727 
8 78 
1,559 
961 
] ,440 
1,201 
1,069 
1,425 
957 

846 
940 

1,145 

1,135 

1,142 

1,165 

847 
1,550 
1,155 

945 

984 

1,083 

822 

1,180 

1,017 

767 

1,085 

1,241 

1,000 

847 

758 

852 

699 

787 

C50 

1,004 

912 

710 

1,189 

1,043 

926 

1,292 

1,610 

944 

1,228 

798 

910 

1,070 

1,492 

1,045 

1,782 

1,495 

1,551 

1,750 

1,418 

1,632 

1,708 


29S 

626 

838 

718 

565 

481 

375 

560 

1,088 

726 

1,194 

834 

782 

1,015 

647 

630 

562 

1,024 

717 

985 

756 

520 

1,084 

815 

583 
765 
764 

584 
915 
519 
548 
734 
828 
644 
551 
550 
589 
468 
400 
363 
663 
631 
429 
797 
691 
653 
969 

1,178 
453 
678 
500 
537 
848 
1,015 
787 
1,381 
1,095 
1,062 
1,006 
1,029 
1,135 
1,261 ; 


371 

704 

745 

582 

689 

697 

562 

679 

1,063 

779 

1,051 

836 

768 

990 

733 

612 

687 
977 
897 
888 
737 
568 

1,096 

930 

600 

784 

741 

504 

820 

804 

649 

848 

807 

610 

688 
545 
629 
610 
478 
381 
6S9 
746 
507 
846 
871 
728 
983 

1,334 

691 

990 

625 

551 

870 
1,213 

871 
1,480 
1,313 
1,253 
1,457 
1,100 
1,356 
1,385 


176 

307 

602 

346 

293 

218 

220 

285 

745 

435 

821 

518 

450 

635 

348 

332 

331 

S02 

459 

703 

381 

252 

531 

469 

302 

493 

419 

259 

.460 

299 

350 

501 

438 

376 

250 

327 

304 

312 

181 

200 

335 

348 

258 

480 

482 

427 

592 

851 

338 

442 

3L1 

288 

568 

619 

496 

855 

765 

504 

822 

637 

746 

911 




Total for Ireland, 8 


5,943 4 


10,564 8 


1,412 l 


18,805 8 


0,999 ( 


30,002 6 


7,598 • 


46,443 5 


1,006 2 


8,205 
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different Districts by Head and District Inspectors at tlie Results 
— continued. 





Fifth Class, 
1st Stage. 


Fifth Class, 
2nd Stage. 


Sixth Class. 


Total. 


Disthict. 


No. 

Exa- 

mined. 


No. 

removed 

Fifth Cl., 
1 st Stage. 


No. 

Exa- 

mined. 


No. 

removed. 

Firth Cl., 
2nd Stage. 


No. 

Exa- 

mined. 


No. 

pasted 

in 

Sixth 


Examined. 


Removed. 




216 


Ill 


167 


102 


127 


75 


4,313 


2,130 


1 . 




412 


19S 


280 


181 


250 


122 


5,087 


3,775 


2. 




450 


343 


311 


262 


385 


305 


6,473 


4,786 


3. 




343 


200 


190 


131 


158 


110 


5,734 


3,664 


4. 




425 


189 


269 


148 


244 


135 


6,223 


3,549 


5. 




430 


176 


230 


111 


174 


90 


6,317 


3,042 


6. 




389 


163 


224 


103 


192 


85 


5,509 


2,659 


7. 




433 


185 


251 


123 


192 


91 


5,622 


3,150 


7a. 




5G7 


364 


284 


207 


205 


157 


9,852 


6,169 


8. 




477 


259 


323 


202 


236 


135 


6,369 


4,018 


8 A. 




624 


488 


394 


324 


348 


302 


8,872 


6,489 


9. 




528 


311 


376 


249 


321 


228 


7,960 


4,786 


10. 




522 


280 


297 


164 


188 


95 


7,095 


4,573 


11. 




625 


366 


374 


241 


277 


119 


8,062 


5,302 


12. 




336 


186 


228 


140 


209 


123 


5,673 


3,398 


13. 




359 


188 


263 


187 


170 


104 


5,471 


3,386 


14. 




455 


237 


246 


133 


239 


130 


G.00G 


3,464 


15. 




585 


469 


376 


309 


366 


279 


7,616 


5,S18 


16. 




575 


287 


266 


139 


239 


102 


7,394 


4,267 


17. 




622 


463 


349 


297 


354 


282 


7,621 


5,792 


18. 




416 


208 


219 


119 


208 


126 


7,553 


4,649 


19. 




332 


153 


156 


83 


141 


GG 


5,612 


3,246 


20. 




630 


285 


348 


178 


284 


107 


10,050 


6,181 


21. 




589 


322 


378 


231 


358 


200 


7,422 


4,694 


22. 




386 


155 


171 


81 


92 


38 


6,005 


3,468 


23. 




420 


272 


261 


185 


271 


204 


6,468 


4,613 


24. 




442 


255 


269 


159 


148 


93 


7,187 


4,854 


26. 




271 


121 


131 


65 


78 


29 


5,113 


3,340 


26. 




423 


242 


242 


116 


185 


108 


7,396 


5,165 


27. 




442 


171 


269 


121 


207 


86 


6,206 


2,961 


28. 




352 


193 


262 


148 


188 


81 


5,252 


3,213 


29. 




578 


291 


323 


171 


309 


183 


7,578 


4,324 


30. 




394 


224 


221 


131 


146 


73 


6,977 


4,324 


31. 




344 


178 


190 


100 


146 


55 


6,100 


4,054 


32. 




413 


167 


262 


133 


197 


105 


5,434 


2,966 


33. 




254 


144 


122 


53 


102 


48 


4,821 


3,273 


34. 




367 


177 


192 


93 


132 


52 


5,374 


3,236 


35. 




308 


150 


190 


97 


141 


56 


4,668 


2,653 


36. 




300 


120 


153 


77 


141 


54 


5,750 


2,745 


37. 




180 


90 


92 


49 


38 


15 


4,431 


2,300 


38. 




415 


224 


230 


141 


174 


101 


5,877 


3,835 


39. 




378 


181 


219 


116 


159 


65 


6,593 


3,863 


40. 




252 


128 


120 


68 


96 


52 


4,483 


2,678 


41. 




490 


285 


300 


184 


303 


138 


6,894 


4,391 


42. 




501 


293 


336 


217 


212 


110 


6,421 


4,048 


43. 




451 


254 


236 


154 


166 


93 


5,744 


3,712 


44. 




603 


388 


• 405 


280 


420 


256 


8,118 


5,489 


45. 




911 


566 


525 


366 


479 


356 


9,960 


7,063 


46. 




520 


204 


299 


137 


267 


108 


6,169 


3,067 


47. 




650 


297 


347 


154 


284 


126 


7,705 


4,134 


48. 




369 


160 


213 


112 


141 


66 


5,334 


2,954 


49. 




332 


148 


204 


98 


110 


54 


5,562 


3,434 


50. 




656 


393 


399 


292 


437 


259 


7,449 


5,147 


51. 




882 


413 


545 


294 


598 


282 


9,463 


5,795 


62. 




476 


271 


305 


194 


260 


139 


6,765 


4,536 


53. 




947 


510 


628 


352 


453 


281 


10,948 


7,366 






894 


487 


489 


322 


404 


256 


9,667 


G.504 






715 


290 


406- 


214 


279 


90 


9,288 


5,G07 


66 . 




907 


478 


588 


359 


664 


401 


10,463 


6,938 


57. 




677 


330 


370 


222 


340 


199 


7,942 


5,468 






785 


423 


495 


31S 


452 


257 


10,172 


6,567 






8S4 


633 


527 


412 


450 


332 


11,048 


7,702 


60. 




30,904 


16,737 


18,235 


11,149 


15,534 


8,869 


431,631 


270,774 


Total for Ireland. 
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Summary of Inspectors’ Work for 



Inspectors’ 

Names. 


No. of 
District 
in 

which 

em- 

ployed. 


Numbor of Schools Reported on. 




Inspections. 


Total, exclusive of 
Incidental Reports. 


J 

rt 

S 

w 

3 

M 


Other than Rosults. 


Secondary — Ordi- 
nary Schools. 


Model Schools. 


Workhouse, Gaol, 
or Indust. Schools. 


Primary Appli- 
cations. 


Secondary 

Applications. 


M. Keenan, 




1 


131 


33 


_ 


_ 


6 


5 


175 




W. Bole, . 




2 


121 


24 


3 


3 


- 


3 


154 




S. Adair, . 




3 


134 


111 


- 


2 


3 


4 


354 




D. J. Roantree, . 




4 <b 17 


124 


10 


3 


1 


1 


5 


144 




M. Sullivan, 




5 


132 


53 


- 


- 


2 


7 






J. Steede, . 




7 


133 


G2 


11 




7 


3 


21G 




3VL Mull ally, . 




7n 


129 


GO 


- 


- 


2 


9 


200 




J. W. Rodgers, . 




8 


131 


32 


— 


1 


2 


8 


174 




A. T. Osborne, . 




8a 


111 


62 


2 


- 


5 


3 


183 




J. M'Callum, 




9 


83 


58 


— 


— 


5 


11 






J. Gordon, 




10 


120 


34 


- 


- 


6 


9 






J. Brown, . 




11 


136 


11 


- 


- 


3 


5 


155 




S. Starrit, . 




12 


141 


25 


- 


— 


9 


5 


180 




J. J. Hynes, 




13 


131 


38 


- 


- 


2 


_ 


171 




T. J. Alexander, 




14 


129 


77 


- 


1 


1 


7 


215 




A. Hamilton, . 




15 


126 


62 


- 


— 


9 


9 






It. Potterton, . 




1G 


120 


GO 


- 


- 


5 


9 


200 




W. Healy, . 




17 


131 


G3 


- 


- 


3 


17 


214 




M. Molony, 




18 


11 0 


21 


- 


- 


1 


4 


142 




E. M'Creanor, . 




19 & 4 


121 


32 


— 


— 


5 


5 






A. Cowley, 




20 


102 


92 


- 


- : 


4 


5 


: 203 




J. Barrett, 




21 


' 113 


41 


— 


— . 


3 


4 


! 1G0 




It. C. M'Kcll, . 




22 


110 


29 


- . 


- 


- 


5 






J. C. Macnamara, 




23 


135 


79 


- 


- .. 


5 


1 






J. B. Skeflington, 




24 


128 


101 


11 




4 


7 


i 251 




D. M. Wilson, . 




25 


08 


15 


— 




1 


4 


; 118 




J. Moran, . 




2G 


99 


97 


_ 


4 


3 


1 


! 204 




W. Bamford, 




27 


133 


60 


- . 


_ . 


3 








W. J. Browne, . 




28 


131 


72 


_ . 


_ . 


5 








P. Connellan, . 




29 


117 


58 


- 


1 


1 


2 






J. W. Greer, 




32 


106 


93 


_ 


_ 


2 


1 






E. P. Dewar, . 




33 


122 


51 


_ , 


_ 










E. Downing, 




34 


104 


80 


_ , 


3 


8 


5 


200 




W. MacMillan, . 




35 


111 


G3 


_ 


_ 


1 


3 






C. W. Dugan, . 




3G 


113 


45 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1GG 




V. O’B. Newell, 




37 


98 


47 


3 


4 


. 1 


8 


101 




F. F. O’Carroll, 




38 


74 


64 


_ 


_ 


3 








H. W. M. Rodgers, 




30 


83 


5G 


- 


_ 










S. Brown, . 




40 


97 


55 


_ 


1 


7 


4 


1G4 




T. O’Hara, 




41 


103 


76 


- 


2 


3 


8 






W, Connelly,* , 




42 


110 


58 


- 


3 






171 




W. M. Weir, . 




43 


100 


8G 




5 


1 


2 


104 




J. C. Lane, 




44 


10G 


102 


_ 


_ 


2 


•2 


213 




S. C. Stronge, . 




45 


108 


97 


_ 


4 


5 


G 


220 




F. Eardley, 




4G 


125 


56 


_ 


_ 


4 








M. S. Seymour, . 




51 


101 


21 


_ 




4 








J. J. O’Donogliue, 




52 


il 9 


26 


_ 


4 


2 








A. Purser, . 




53 


105 


89 


2 












M. Mecke,* 




54 


131 


2G 


_ 












J. M. Loughnau, 




55 


110 


30 


_ 












G. R. O’G alligan, 




5G 


12G 


13 


_ 












T. Macnamara, . 




57 


134 


21 














J. Macdonnell, . 




58 


98 


70 


.. 












H. A. Donovan, 




59 


103 


30 




• _ 










J. Browne, 




GO 


139 


25 


1 


_ 










G. Bateman,* . 




" 


72 


38 




•- 




1 


111 




Total, . 






6,443 


2,995 


39 


51 


172 


254 


9,954 





* Inspector not a 
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Incidental Visits. 



s* 

TJ 



> 

1 



M ilcs 
travelled. 



Number of 
Hours spent 
in Actual 
Inspection of 
Schools. 





51 


181 


232 


3,868 


H. 

752 


•M. 

19 


1,440 


GO 


10 


72 


82 


2,705 


749 


20 


1,087 


54 


11 


104 


• 115 


3,940 


858 


5 


4,534 


53 


11 


43 


• 64 


2,381 


851 


• 45 


358 


56 


17 


118 


135 


3,548 


746 


15 


. 2,115 


51 


• 43 


235 


. 278 


4,312| 


979 


35 


2,146 


42 


- 51 


115 


. 166 


4,339 


1,103 


. 20 


- .2,727 


39 


12 


74 


. 86 


1,991 


9.88 


40 


2,699 


92 


15 


90 


. 105 


3,166* 


813 


59 


2,700 


93 


17 


338 


355 


1,569 


1,018 


5 


5,908 


132 


45 


120 


165 


3,035 
2,809 j 


801 


30 


1,544. 


110 


15 


41 


56 


923 


17 


314 


94 


17 


59 


76 


3,499 


1,003 


50 


712. 


SB 


15 


150 


165 


3,998 


9S5 


- 


1,361 


75 


8 


149 


157 


3,920 


981 


46 


3,022 


66 


71 


118 


187 


4,040 


904 


15 


2,830 


55 


21 


196 


217 


4,184 


750 


' 40 


2,690 


84. 


13 


74 


87 


3,716 


S44 


S 


2,325 


47 


•11 


120 


161 


3,272 


810 


10 


844 


27 


41 


' 141 


182 


3,460 


1,005 


25 


1,225 


76 


52 


95 


147 


3,650 


819 


11 


2,463 


66 


7 


101 


108 


2,562* 


704- 


5 


2,466 


64 


20 


108 


128 


3,031 


GD2 


20 


1,245 


69 


0 


2G0 


269 


4,074 


805 


• 10 


1.54G 


51 


8G 


1GG 


252 


3,592 


943 


25 


4,809 


85 


15 


77 


92 


. 5,410 


673 


55 


452 


81 


12 


90 


. 102 


4,552 


776 


. 39 


5,016 


70 


21 


223 


. 244 


: 4,895 


794 


30 


2,546 


58 


14 


139 


153 


4,095 


849 


25 


2,663 


43 


24 


107 


131 


3,025 


62G 


15 


2,134 


66 


37 


122 


159 


4,724 


9S6 


40 


6,665 


70 


24 


253 


277 


4,633 J 


875 


40 


1,721 


73 


38 


76 


114 


3,903 


824 


55 


4,023 


75 


33 


190 


223 


4,727 


S84 


45 


2,809 


GO 


30 


86 


116 


3,590 


609 


10 


1,054 


34 


4G 


157 


203 


4,030 


745 


' - 


2,911 


78 


63 


31 


94 


1,513 


733 


' 1 


2,170 


58 


0 


73 


' 82 


2,848* 


733 


' 30 


2,833 


38 


0 


9G 


105 


4,558 


885 


15 


2,989 


89 


3G 


134 


170 


3,969 


869 


35 


2,992 


59 


11 


127 


138 


4,524 


674 


• _ 


2,616 


62 


81 


149 


180 


3,880 


777 


25 


3,389 


29 


21 


210 


240 


4,354 


944 


45 


5,336 


51 


34 


104 


198 


3,665 


932 


20 


4,339 


70 


38 


100 


147 


4,222 


885 


45 


3,008 


89 


34 


57 


91 


2,156 


806 


33 


.85G 


105 


104 


86 


190 


3,377 


947 


. 30 


709 


61 


41 


188 


. 229 


6,075 * 


1,044 


. 55 


4,826 


57 


18 


126 


144 


3,G45f 


759 


4 


635 


50 


21 


116 


137 


3,372 


752 


30 


929 


67 


28 


207 


235 


4,197 


1,033 


23 


593 


78 


G 


159 


165 


3,745 


827 


15 


1,607 


- 


3 


104 


107 


3,621 


687 


15 


3,585 


50 


15 


19 


34 


4,979 


1,213 


43 


1,193 


71 


3 


29 


32 


2,199 


798 


30 


1,602 


106. 


2o 


60 


80 


2,550* 


612 


30 


1,843 


29 


1,538 


7,039 


8,577 


204,698* 


47,401 


13 


134,304. 


3,653 



full year iu gerrioo. 



Inspectors' 

Names. 



M. 'Keenan. ' 

W. Bole. 

S. Adair. 

D. J. Roantrce 
M. Sullivan. 

J. Steede. 

M. Mullally. 

J. W. Rodgers. 

A. T. Osbonie. 

J. M'Callum, 

Jl Gordon. 

J. Browne. 

S. Starrit. 

J. J. Hynes. 

T. J. Alexander. 
A. Hamilton. 

R. Pottcrton. 

W. Healy. 

M. Molony. 

G. M‘Cr<5anor. 

A. Cowley. 

J. Barrett. 

R. C. M‘KelI. 

J. C. Nacnamara. 
J . B. Skeffiiigton. 

B. M. Wilson.- 
J. Moran. 

IV. Bnmford. 

W. J. Bcowne. 

P. Connell an. 

J. W. Greer. 

E. P. Dewar. 

E. Downing. 

W. .MacMillan. 

C. W. Dugan. 

W. O’B. Newell. 

F. F. O’Carroll. 

H. W. M. Rodgers 

S. Brown. 

T. O'Hara. 

W. Connelly. 

W. M. Weir. 

J. C. Lane. 

S. C. Stronge. 

F. Eardley. 

M. S. Seymour. 

J. J. O’Don ogliuo. 
A. Purser. 

M. Meeke. 

J. M. Loughnan. 

G. R. O’Galligan. 

T. Macnamara. 

J. Macdonnell. 

H. A. Donovan. _ 
J. Browne. 

G. Bateman. 

Total. 
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APPENDIX D. 



[1878. 



X. — List of Ninett-thkee Tested Schools on the Suspended List 
at end of year 1S78. 



County. 



District. 



Parish. 



Roll No. 



School. 



How 

vosted. 



Antrim, . 


3 


Do., . 


- 


Do., -. 


8 


Do., . 


- 


Do., . 


8a 


Do 


- 


Do., . 


- 


Cavan, . 


23 


Do 


- 


Do., . 


- 


Do., . 


- 


Do., . 


24 


Do, . 


31 


Do., . . 


- 


Donegal, 


1 


Do., . 


— 


Do., . 


2 


Do., . 


- 


Do., . 


_ 


Do., . 


5 


Down, . 


17 


Fermanagh, . 


13 


Do., . 


18 


Londonderry, 


6 


Do 


7 


Monaghan, 


18 


Do., . 


_ 


Tyrone, . 


6 


Do., . 


- 


Do., . 


13 


Do., 


14 


Do., . 


_ 


Do, . 


_ 


Do., . . 


_ 


Do., . . . 


_ 


Clare, 


42 


Do 


_ 


Do., . 




Do., . 


45 


Do., . 




Cork, 


55 


Do., . 


56 


Do., . 




Do., . . . 




Do., . . . 


58 


Do., . 


60 


Kerry, 


52 


Do., . 


54 


Do., . 


57 


Tipperary, 

Waterford, 


36 

48 


Do., . 




Do., . 


53 


Dublin, . 


25 


Do., . 


30 


Kildare, 


37 


Do., . 




Do., . 


4i 


Kilkenny, 


39 


Do., . 


47 


Do., . 


49 


King’s, . 


36 


Go., . 


41 



Annoy, . 
Culfeightrin, . 
Tullyrusk, 
Shankill, . 
Carrickfergus, . 
Grange of Doagb, 
Kilroofc, . 
Annaghcliff, 

Urney, 

Lurgan, . 

Annagh, . , 

Drumgoon, 
Killesliandra, . 

Do., . 

Mevagli, . 

Conwal, . 

Muff, 

Faban, Lower, 
Moville Upper, 
Kilbarron, 

Bright, 

Magh'eraculmoney, 
Clones, . 

Upper Cumber,. 
Tamlaght O’Crilly, 
Tydavnet, 

Do., . 
Donagheady, . 
Badoney Upper, 
Kilskerry, 

Clogher, . 

Errigle Keerogue, 
Cloguer, . 
Donagheady, 
Cappagh, 

Dysart, 

Kilmoon, 

Do., . 
Drumcliffe, 

Do., . 
Kilmicbael, 
Ardnageeky, 
Britway, . 
Doneraile, 
Skibbereen, 
Blarney, . 
Kilnaughten, . 
Dingle, . 

| Kenmare, 

Clough prior. 
Tallow, . 

Do., . 

Moth ell, . 

Naul, 

Grangegorman, 
Cloncurry, 
Cadamstown, . 
Dunmanogue, •. 
Powerstown, . 
Grange, . 
Lisluning, 
Drumcullen, 
Kilbride, 



I 



1200 


Breen, 


m. 




1787 


Ballyverdock, 


f. 


A. 


5537 


Dundrod, 


f. 




6633 


Cavehill, 


f. 


V.T. 


31 


Carrickfergus, 


m. 


B. 


7837 


Doagh, 


f. 


v.c. 


7944 


Bellahill, 






129 


Curlurgan, . 




A. 


158 


Coolboyogue, 




V.T. 


2180 


Lattoon, 


f. 


V.T. 


3370 


Kilnaleck, . 


f. 


V.T. 


3230 


Coliaw, 


f. 


V.T. 


143 


Coronary, 


m. 


V.T. 


11206 


Killeshandra, 


f. 


V.T. 


1362 


Carrick, 




V.T. 


8092 


Templedouglas, . 


f. 


v.c. 


2999 


Ture, . 


f. 


V.T. 


3884 


Tul ly dish, . 


f. 


V.T. 


7189 


Tullynavin, 




V.C. 


4421 


Ballyshaunon, 


f. 


V.C. 


4743 


Bright, 


xn. 


V.C. 


288 


Tulnaquigay, 




V.T. 


266 


Greaghawarren, . 




B. 


5496 


Glenrandle, 


m. 


v.c. 


2486 


Drumgarner, 


f. 


V.T. 


1773 


ICnockatallen, 


f. 


V.T, 


4653 


Tuilycrummin, 


f. 


V.T. 


1260 


Donagheady, 




A. 


5678 


Letterbratt, 


f. 


v.c. 


3277 


Feglish, 


f. 


A. 


393 


Eskra, 


m. 


V.T. 


415 


Glencull, 


m. 


V.T. 


1890 


Eskra, 


f. 


V.T. 


2456 


Blackfort, . 


f. 


A. 


3345 


Reylaugh, . 




A. 


1264 


Moyrkee, 


m. 


A. 


3198 


Caherbullog, 


m. 


V.T. 


3199 


Do., 


f. 


V.T. 


443 


Newtownstackpoole 


m. 


V.T. 


5314 


Do., 


f. 


V.T. 


3509 


Dromleigh, . 


f. 


V.T. 


3050 


Killuntine, . 


f. 


V.T. 


3994 


Britway, 




V.T. 


4128 


Skeehanabeg, 


m. 


V.T. 


5141 


Skibbereen, 


(4) 


V.T. 


1542 


Blarney, 


f. 


V.T. 


9836 


Reenturk, . 


f. 


V.T. 


1278 


Dingle, 


m. 


V.T. 


2850 


Kenmare, . 


f. 


A. ' 


2076 


Carney, 


m. 


V.T. 


3490 


Kilcalf, 


m. 


A. 


4318 


Bally duff, 


f. 


V.T. 


4137 


Coolnahorna, 


f. 


V.T. 


1170 


Naul, . 


xn. 


V.T. 


7717 


St. Peter’s, . f. 


« 


V.T. 


1497 


Newtown, . 


f. 


V.T. 


3427 


Johnstown Bridge, 


m. 


V.T. 


2712 


Levitstown, . 




V.T. 


1155 


Skeavostkeen, 


f. 


V.T. 


790 


Church Hill, . . 




V.T. 


3877 


Mullinakill, 


f. 


V.T. 


2414 


Thomastown, 




V.T, 


829 


Tullamore, . 


m. 


V.T.' 
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I.— List of Ninety-three Vested Schools on tlie Suspended List 
at end of year 1878 — continued . 



County. 


District. 


Parish. 


Roll No. 


SohooL 


How 

vested. 






28 


Coluinhldll, 


2372 


Cloneen, 






v.T. 


Louth, . 




25 


Dysart, 


1304 


Dysart, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Drumshallon, . 


1305 


Kelly stow, 




m. 


A. 


Do., . 




— 


Rathdrummin, . 


1593 


Waishestown, 




ni. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




— 


Termonfeckin, . 


2004 


Cartown , 




f. 


V.T. 






- 


Kilsharvin, 


1176 


Mount Hanover 




f. 




Do., . 




- 


Clonalvey, 


2006 


Clonalvej', . 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




— 


Cushinstown, . 


3147 


Cushinstown, 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




29 


Boardsmill, 


1827 


Batterstown, 






V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Kildalkey, 


3812 


Carnisle, 






V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Olonmacduff, . 


4009 


Tullaghanstown, 






V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Trim, 


4309 


Phillenstown, 






V.T. 


Do., . 




24 


Moynalty, 


2089 


Carmeen, . 




f. 


V.T. 


W estmeath. 




33 


Ballymorin, 


1313 


Newbristv, . 




m. 


V.T. 


Wexford, 




50 


Ballyhage, 


1491 


Galbally, 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




— 


Clonlea, . 


2101 


Donard, 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Rossdroit, 


5037 


Courtmacuddy, 




m. 


V.C. 


Galway, 




26 


Ballinakill, 


1319 


'fully, . 






V.T. 


Do., . 




32 


Abbey, 


990 


Brievsfield, . 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




34 


Kilcummin, 


4787 


Oughterard, 




f. 




Do., . 




- 


Moyrus, . 


9566 


Murvcy, 




f. 


V.C. 


Do., . 




- 


Oraumore, 


8799 


Menlough, . 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




35 


Lickerig, 


1009 


Lickerig, 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




42 


Kilbeacanty, 


1325 


Kiljafeen, . 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




— 


Do., . 


1520 


Do., . 




f. 


V.T. 


Mayo, 




20 


Crossmolin, 


4010 


Richmond, . 






V.T. 


Do., . 




21 


Kilconduff, 


2031 


Swinoford, . 




i. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




. - 


Kilcolman, 


3968 


Murneen, . 






V.T. 


Do., . 




26 


Aughaval, 


2823 


Murrisk, 




m. 


A. 


Do., . 




" 


Drum, 


6724 


Clogher, 




f. 


V.C. 



II List of One Hundred and Six Vested Schools, towards tlie erection of which 

the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, hut which had not come into operation 
on the 31st December, 1878. 



County. 



Ulster. 

Antrim, 



Armagh, 

» 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 



Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 



District 1 
No. 


Pariah. 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Nurabor of Pupils 
to-be accommodated- 


Matos. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 


3 


Dunluce, 




11611 


The Montgomery 
















Memorial, 


m. 


60 


— 


60 


_ 


Do. . 




11612 


Do. 


f. 


- 


60 


60 


4 


Ahogbill, . 




11519 


Bridge End, 




60 


40 


100 


8a 


Grange of Doagh, 


11712 


Bally clare (2) 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


_ 


Do. . 




11713 


Do. 


f. 


— 


100 


100 


16 






11641 


Cor ran, 




60 


40 


ioo 




Armagh, . 




11671 


Gosford-place, 




60 


60 


120 


24 






11734 


Cullies, 




60 


60 


120 


1 


Gar tan. 




11050 


Stramore (Upper), 


60 


40 


100 


5 






11554 


Bundoran, . 


m. 


75 


- 


75 




Do. . 




11555 


Do. ■ . 


L 


- 


75 


75 


10 






11785 


Grovehill, 


m. 


150 


- 


150 


_ 


Do. . 




11786 


Do. 


f. 


- 


150 . 


150 


13 


Cleenisb, . 




7866 


Mullaghdun, 




40 


35 


75 


_ 


Aughavea, 




10893 


Coolrakelly, . 




60 


40 


100 


_ 


Do. . 




11522 


Brookborough, 




40 


35 


75 


_ 


Derrybrusk, 




11592 


Derryharney, 




40 


35 


75 


— 


Cleenish, . 




J 3702 


Moybane , 




40 


20 


60 


3 


Aghadowey, 




11645 


Droghead, 




60 


60 


120 


18 


Monaghan, 




11568 


Rakeeragh, . 




60 


40 


100 



How rested 
(If Lease exe- 
cuted). 



| In Trustee*. 
■ In Board. 

-In Trustee*. 

In Board. 

^•In Board. 
In Trustee*. 
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II. — List of One Hundred and Six Vested Schools, towards the erection of which 
the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, hut which had not come into operation 
on the 31st December, 1878 — continued. 

















Number of Pupils 


' 


County. 






Parish. 


Roll 






o bo accommodated. 


How vested 






No. 








Fc- 1 
miles. 




(if Lease oio- 






o 








Wales. 


Cotal. 


cuted). 


Ulster — con. 












100 








Tyrone, 




6 


Urney, 

Do. . 


11586 

11587 


Sion Mills, 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


100 


100 

100 


In Board. 






IB 


Kilskeery, 
Do. . 


11029 

11030 


Sfcranagomer, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


75 


75 


75 

75 


In Trustees. 


» • 




14 


Dromore, . 


11494 


Ederney Hill, 




40 


20 


60 


In Board. 


Munster. 






















Clare, 




42 


Kilmanaheen, . 


11591 


Lahincli, 


ro. 


60 


_ 


60 








45 


Moyasta, . 


10568 


Querrin, 




60 


60 


120 










Clondegad, 


11091 


Pitficld, 




40 


35 


75 


• In Trustees. 






_ 


Kilckrist, . 


1 J 1 19 


Mountain, , 




60 


60 


120 






- 


Kilmacduane, . 


11234 


Clobanbeg, , 




40 


35 


75 








42 


Kilmanaheen, . 


11691 


Lakinck, , 


f. 


- 


120 


120 








45 


Killard, . 


11714 


Banska, 




60 


40 


100 








_ 


Do. . 


117G5 


Doonbeg, 




60 


. 60 


120 




Cork, 




55 


Ballyvourney, . 


11251 


Coolea, 


m. 


75 


- 


75 








- 


Do. . 


11252 


Do. 


it 


- 


.75 


75 




,, 




56 


Doneraile, . 


11570 


Ballyvonier, . 


m. 


GO 


- 


60 








_ 


Do. . 


11571 


. Do. 


L 


- 


60 


60 








59 


Drinagli, . 


11715 


Lisballad, 


Ml. 


100 


- 


100 




„ 




- 


Do. . 


11716 


Do. 


f. 


- 


100 


100 








- 


Rathclarin, 


11728 


Kilbrittain, . 


f. 


- 


75 


75 


- In Trustees. 


Kerry, 




54 


Galey, 


10978 


Coolard, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 




- 


Do. . 


10979 


Do. 


f. 


- 


100 


100. 




„ 




- 


Do. . 


11047 


Tullamore, . 


m. 


100 


_ 


100. 




„ 




- 


Do. . 


11048 


Do. 


f. 


- 


100 


100 




„ 




- 


Listowel, 


11451 


Clonmacon, . 




60 


40 


100 




i) 




- 


Kilgolban, 


11546 


Camp, . 




60 


60 


120 




» 




- 


Duagk, 


11654 


Knockalougba, 




75 


- 


75 




„ 




- 


Do. . 


11655 


Do. 


f. 


_ . 


75 


75 




„ 




57 


Kilcrohane, 


10100 


Glenlough, . 


in. 


75 




75 




„ 




- 


Do. . 


10101 


Do. 


f. 


ha 


75 


75 


>In Board. 


„ 




- 


Do. . 


10102 


Derryleagk, . ' 




40 


35 


75 


i 


” ! 




_ 


Killorglin, 

Do. 


10462 

10463 


Douglas, 


m. 

f. 


100 


100 


100 

100 


| In Trustees. 


„ . 




- 


Glenbeigh, 
Molahifle, . 


10662 


Bunglasb, 




60 


40 


100 


In Board. 


„ . 




— 


10959 






60 


60 


120 


| In Trustees. 


„ 




- 


Knockane, 


11344 


Brida, . 


f. 




60 


60 


it ■ 




- 


Killarney, . 


11398 


Derrycuniliy, 




40 


35 


75 




„ . 




- 


Kilbonane, 


11405 


Paka, . 


m. 


150 


_ 


150 




>» • 




- 


Do. . 


11406 


Do. • . 


f. 


_ 


150 


150 




M 




- 


Prior, . 


11417 


Emclagkpeste, 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


- In Board. 


ii 




- 


Kiilemlagh, 


11419 


Portmageei . . 


f. 


. _ 


120 


12.0 


i» • 




- 


Dromod, . 
Killarney, 


11446 


Derriana, > . 




60 


60 


120 




ii 




- 


11429 


Killarney, ! m 


(2) 


200 




200 




it • 




— 


Kilgarvan, 


11558 


Sliandrum, 1 . 


75 


75 


150 




i> • 




54 


Killiney, . 
Do. 


11746 

11747 


Castlegregory, 

Do. 


in. 

f. 


200 


200 


200 

200 


. In Trustees, 


Limerick, . 




58 


Tuogist, . . 


11748 




60 


40 


100 


In Board. 




46 


Dromin, . 


11642 


Dromin, 


m. 


75 




75 


'j 


„ 




52 


Do. 

Maboonagb, 


11643 

11422 


D.o. 

M&kqonagk, . 


f. 

m. 


180 


75 


75 

180 


i In Trustees, 


V * 




— 


Do. , 
Knocklong, 


11423 


Do. 


f. 


_ 


120 


120 


J 


» * 




46 


11664 


Knocklong, . 


m. 


100 




100 


hln Board. 


Tipperary, . 






Do. 


11665 


Do. 


f. 


_ 


100 


100 




43 


Auglmameadle 


11384 


Gurtagarry, . . 




60 




60 


In Trustees. 


n 




47 


Ballingarry, 


11470 


Slievardagh, . 


m. 


75 




75 


lln Board. 


m • 




— 


Do, . 


11471 


Do. . 


f. 




75 


■75 


■> 




53 


Derrygrath, 


10238 






. 40 


35 


75 


J 


ii 




- 


Tullymaine, 


11605 


Roesgreen, . 




40 


35 


;75 


In Trustees, 


»> 




46 


Clonbeg, . 


11780 


Lisvernane, . 


m. 


60 




60 


j. In Board, 


ii • 







Do. , 


11781 


Do. 


f. 




60 


! 60 
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j£ List of One Hundred and Six Vested Schools, towards tlie erection of which 

the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into operation 
on the 31st December, 1878 — continued. 





1 










Number of Pupils 










Roll 






:o he accommodated. 








Parish. 


School, 










[if Loaso oxo- 
outed). 


County. 


.afcs 

n 


No. 




Halos. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 




Munster — con. 
Waterford, 

» • • 


49 


Faitlilegg, 
Do. . 


11614 

11615 


Faitlilegg, . 
Do. . 


m. 

f. 


75 


75 


75 

75 


j-In Trustees. 


Connaught. 




















Galway, 


2G 


Ballinakill, 


8300 


Kylemore, . 




40 


20 


60 


In Board. 


27 


Boyanagh, * 


10455 


Clondoyle, . 




75 


- 


75 


in Trustees. 


” 


35 


ICiiclooney, 


11593 


Mount Pleasant 




40 


35 


75 


• In Board. 


n 


34 


Kilcummin, i 


11261 


Cararoe, 




40 


20 


60 


r 








Moyrus, . 


1 1356 


Derryneen, . 




40 


20 


GO 






» • ■ 


- 


Do. . 
Do. . 


11357 

11358 


Toombeola, . 
Casliel, 


m. 


40 

75 


20 


60 

75 




In Trustees. 






Do. . 


11383 


Do. 


f. 


- 


75 


75 






” 


_ 


Kilcummin, 


11373 


Rusmuck, 




60 


60 


120 






' 


42 


Kilbeacanty, 


11584 


Kilbeacanty, 


f. 


- 


60 


60 




-In Board. 


. 


26- 


Renoyle, . 


11669 


Eagle's Nest, 




- 


- 


- 




* 


34 


Ballynacourty, . 


11721 


Gurrane, 


m. 


75 


- 


75 






» ■ • 


32 


Do. . 
Dumnore, . 


11722 

11763 


Do. 

Ballinlass, . 


f. 


40 


75 

20 


75 

60 




• In Trustees. 


" 


35 


Killaan, . . 


11764 


New Inn, 




40 


20 


60 




• 




31 


Cloone, 


11151 


Adoon, . 




40 


20 


60 


In Board. 


Mayo, 


20 


Doonferry, 


11582 


Bilderg, . : 




60 


40 


100 


In Trustees. 


21 


Killasser, . 


1 1744 


Knock, . 




100 


100 


200 


In Board. 


, 


32 


Annagh, . 


11438 


Ballyliaunis, 


m. 


200 


- 


200 




- 








11439 


Do. 


f. 


— 


200 


200 




* 


Sligo, 


21 


Emlaghfad, 
Do. . 


11693 

11694 


Carrigans, . 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


■ 60 


60 


60 

. 60 




-In Trustees. 


V 


_ 


Curry, . * 


11733 


Cloonough, . 


m. 


60 


- 


60 




. 


•< • ■ 


” 


Do. . 


11774 


Do. 


f. 




GO 


60 







List of One Hundred and Four Non-Vested Schools taken into 
connexion during the year 1878. 



County. 


Dist. 


Parish. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Manager. 


lL 

uag 


Ulster. 
Antrim, . 


3 


Culfeiglitriu, 


11699 


Ballyvoy, « 


Rev. J. B. Greer, 


E.C. 


. 


9 


Sliankill, .. 


11703 


St. Andrew’s, . m. 


Rev. S. E. Bushy, LL.D., 


E.C. 




_ 




11704 


„ . . f. 


Do. . 


E.C. 




_ 


" 


11705 


„ . . i. 


Do. . . ' . 


E.C. 


-> • 


4 


Dunngliy, .. 


11708 


Fishertown, 


Rev. W. J. M'Auley, ‘ . 


R.C. 




7a 


Drummaul, 


1 1709 


Leitrim, . . . 


C. J. Webb, esq., 


E.C. 


■ . 


3 


Ballymoney, 


11773 


Ballymoney, . i. 


Rev. J. M‘Erlain, 


R.C. 


» 


8a 


St. Nicholas, 


11775 


Loughmourne (1), . 


Rev. Jas. Warwick, 


Pres. 


Armagh,- 


16 


Armagh, . 


11684 

11685 


Drelincourt, . m. 
„ . . f. 


Rev. G. A. Chadwick, . 
Do. . 


E.C. 

E.C. 




19 


Drumbanaghen, . 


11687 


Jerrett’s Pass, . 


Rev. J. B. Wilson, 


E.C. 


„ 


16 


Kilmore, . 


11720 


Tamnamore, . . 


W. IL Linton, esq., 


of 


r 


_ 




11724 


Ballinahone, 


Thomas A. Prentice, esq. 


E.C. 


' M 


_ 




• 11752 


Middletown (2) Con. 


Rev. J. Quinn, 


R.C. 


C'avan, . 


23 




11759 


Drumlane, 


Rev. Robert Leech, 

Rev. W. C. Peyton, ' . 


E.C. 


,. ' » . 


24 




• 11767 


Drumgoland, , ' 


E.C. 


„ 


31 


Templeport, 


11778 


Brackley, « ' 


Rev. J. Rawlins, . • 


E.C, 


„ 


23 


Annagh, . 


11789 


Belturbet Convent, f. 


Mrs. Clancy, . 


R.C. 


Donegal, 


6 


Raphoe, . 


11679 


Raphoe, . ' f. 


Rev. Bd. Kelly, . 


R. C, 


j» • • 


1 


Gartan, , • 


11695 


Glondowan (temp.), . 


Rev. E. Gibbons, . 


R.C. 
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Appendices to Forty-fifth Report of Commissioners [1878 

List of One Hukdued and Four Non-Vestel Schools taken into connexion 
during the year 1878 — continued. 



County. 



Ulster. — con . 
Donegal, 



Down, 



Fermanagh. 



Londonderry, 

Monaghau, 



Tyrone, 



Munster. 
Clare, 

Cork, 



Kerry, 

Limerick, 



Tipperary, 



Waterford, 



Leinster. 
Dublin, 



Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, 
Louth, 

Meath, 



Queen's Co., 
Wicklow, 



Managor. 



Stranorlar, 
Conwall, . 
Danouglimore, 
Donaghadee, 
Saintfleld, . 
Hillsborough, 

Loughinisland, 

Inishargie, 

Magherahamlet,. 

Magheradrool, 

Clones, 

Kinawley, . 
Maglieraculmoney, 
Tomregan, 
Ardtrea, . 
Aghabog, . 
Inniskeen, 
Ardstraw, . 
Drumglass, 
Clogherney, 

Kilrush, . 
Abbey Strowrey, 
Brigown, . 
Fennoy, . 
Clonfert, . 
Ballymoney, 
Kilmaconogue, 
Whitechurch, 

Listowel, . 

Clan william, 
Newcastle, 
Mungret, . 
Carnck, . 
Donohill, . 
Kilbarron, 

Tempi eneiry, 
Kilvellane, 
Rathkennan, 
Fews, 



St. Paul’s, 

St Catherine’s, 
Old Connaught, 
St. Peter’s, 



St. John’s, 

St. Thomas's, 
St. James’s, 

Old Conneil, 

Kilfernagh, 

Carlingford, 

»» • 
Enniskean, 
Boycetown, 
Kilbride, . 
Aghaboe, . 
Kilquale, . 



11697 

11751 

11768 

11683 

11706 

117*23 

11729 
'11740 
11753 
11757 
11783 
11661 
11692 

11717 

11730 
11682 
11701 

11718 
11670 
11688 
11756 



11727 

11676 

11681 

11726 

11731 

11732 
11743 

11761 

11762 
11796 
11686 
11782 
11784 
11668 
11690 
11735 
11739 
11742 
11760 
11794 



11674 

11677 

11678 

11736 

11737 

11738 

11771 

11776 

11791 

11792 
11745 
11750 
11666 
11689 
11672 
11710 

11793 

11772 

11777 



Aghashiel, 
Glendooen, 
Castlefin, 

Millisle, . 

Li so wen, . 
Hillsborough (2), 
St. James’s, 
Clera, 

Balligan, . 
Dunmore, 

Spa, 

Aghadrumsee, 

Drumany, 

Ardess, 

Gortaree, 

Ballymulderg, 

Dramgarley, 

Inniskeen, 

Drurnciamph, 

Union place, 

Cloghfin, . 



The Kilrush (2), 
Abbey, 

Kingston, 

Barrack-hill (Fermoy) 
Milleen, . . , 

Ballymoney, 
Coomhola, . j 

Rathpeacon, . m 

. . f 

Listowel (3), . 

Mount Pelier, . 

Castleview, . 

Mungret, . f. 

Carrick-on-Suir(Con.) 
Donohill, . 

Kilbarron, 

Bansha, . 

Newport, . 
Rathkennan, 

Fews, 



West Temple street, 

J ohn street, 

Bray Bridge, 

St. Stephen’s, 

St. Michae'l& John’s, p. 
StLauronoe O’Toolo.i.m. 
James’s street (2), f. 

n . . m.i. 

Great Connell, Conv. 
St. Fiacres, 
Carlingford, 

The Bush, 

Eryey, , . 

Kiltale, . 

Kilbride, . 

Keelough, 

Downs, . 



W. II. Porter, esq., j.p. 
Rev. R. Bailie, . 

Rev. E. Boyle, 

W. Carmichael, esq., 
Mr. S. Carse, 

Major M‘Clin‘.ock, 

Do. . . 

Capt. PI. G. Alexander, 
Rev. E. A. Lyle, . 
Capt. H. G. Alexander 
Rev. W. Wilson, . 

Rev. H. Moffat, . 

Very llev. Dean ofKilmore* 
Rev. A. Williamson, 

J. J. Benison, esq. 

Rev. A. Minnis, . 
Colonel Lloyd, 

Rev. J. Rooney, . 
J.W.I). Humphreys, esq 
Rev. C. L. Morel]/ ' 1 
Rev. T. J, Riddle, 

Rev. W. H. Wolseley, 
Rev. P. Hill, 

Rev. J. W. Johnston, 
Rev. W. Rice, 

Rev. C. O'Connell, 

Rev. A. D. Macnaraara 
Very Rev. P. O’Regan, 
Rev. D. Canon Parker, 
Do. . 

Rev. J. M‘Ewin, . 

Rev. J. Maloney, . 

Rev. W. E. Massy, 

Rev. Thos. Browne, 

Rev. R. Fitzgerald, 

Col. E. B. Purefoy, 

Rev. Geo. Corbett, 

T. Butler, esq., d.l. 

Rev. T. Meagher, . 

Rev. J. O’Brien, . 

Rev. Michael Casey, 



Rev. Canon Brock, 

Rev. P. Pentony, . 

Rev. J. G. Scott, . 

Rev. J. H. Walsh, D.D., 
Do. 

Do. . . . 

Rev. N. Walsh, . 

Rev. T. O’Donnell, 

Mrs. Caroline Kelly, . 

Do. . . 

Mrs. M. Day, 

Very Rev. Win, Hayden, 
Rev. C. Miller, 

Rev. T. Bluett, 

Rev. J. Wilson, . 

Rev. J. Conran, . 

Rev. P. Molloy, . 

Rev. E. Bell, 

Rev. P. Segrave, . 



E.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pres, 

E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 



E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 



R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 
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of National Education in Ireland . 



List of One Hundred and Four Non-Vested Schools taken into connexion 
during the year 1878 — continued. 



County. 


Dist. 


Pariah. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Manager. 


'■SfS 


Connaught. 


34 


Moyrus, 




11698 


Ballinafad, 




Rev. J. A. Moloney, 


R.C. 




27 


Killosolan, 




11707 


Castlefrench, . 




Rev. P. J. liealy, 


R.C. 


” 


34 


Moyrus,', . 




11741 


Mynish Island, . 




Rev. J. P. Canning, 


R.C. 


u 


3*2 


Adderagoole, 




11770 


Dalgin, 


m. 


Rev, T. M‘ Walters, 


R.C. 




42 


Kin vara, . 




11787 


Kinvara Convent, 




Mrs. M. A. Doyle, 


R.C. 


” 


34 


Ballinacourty, 




11788 


Tawin Island, . 




Rev. R. Quinn, 


R.C. 




_ 


Moyrus, . 




11790 


Derrvgimla, 


m. 


Rev. D. W. Fahy, 


R.C. 




- 


St. Nicholas, 




11795 


Galway Temperance 






* 










Institute, . evg. 


Very Rev. P. Dooley, . 


R.C. 




12 


Rossinver, 




11749 


Kinlough, 




Rev. R. Tate, 


E.C. 


^ 1 


20 


Kill ala, . 




11668 


Market-street, . 




Rev. J. Wilson, 


Pres. 




26 


Kilgeever, 




11667 


Creganebane, . 




Rev. W. Joyce, 


K.C. 


” 


_ 






11673 


Tulfy (2), . 




Do., . 


R.C. 




32 


Robeen, . 




11680 


Bally garries, . 


f. 


Rev. T. Walsh, . 


R.C. 




26 


Aughagower, 




11696 


Shraheen, 




Rev. J.M ‘Evilly, . 


R.C. 




20 


Crossraolina, 




11758 


Keenagb, . 




Very Rev. B. Costello, . 


R.C. 




- 


Doonfeeny, 




11766 


Bally castle, 


f’ 


Rev. J. O’Hara,, . , . 


R.C. 




27 


Kilbride, . 




11711 


Uarrowcrin, 




Rev. E. White, . . 


R.C. 




_ 


Kilkevin, . 




11719 


St. Patrick’s, . 




Very Rev. J. Morris, 


R.C. 




12 


Ballysodare, 




11700 


Collooney, 


f. 


C. L’Estrange, esq., 


E.C. 




20 


Kilmore Moy, 




11725 


Bebeymore, 




Most Rev. Dr. Conwav, 


R.C. 




12 


Rossinver, 




11754 


Gurteen, 


f. 


Rev. J Smith, 


R.C. 




22 


Killavaght, 




11755 


Killaraglit, 




Rev. B. Brennan, . 


R.C. 




12 


Ballysodare, 




11769 


Ballysodare, 




Rev. T. Jamieson, . 


E.C. 


» • • 


~ 






11779 


Collooney, 


m. 


C. L’ Estrange, osq , 


E.C. 



XV.— List of Thirty-one Vested Sohools, to -which Building Grants liad keen 
made, brought into operation in 1878. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Boll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


How 

rested. 






8a 


11314 


Aldoo, . 






St. Nicholas, . 


V.C. 






24 


1)041 


Dhuish, 






Killane, . 


V.T. 


Donegal, . 




2 


11235 


Ballyharry, . 






Culdaff, . 


V.C. 


F ermanagh, 




13 


11370 


Tullyholvin, 






Bohoe, 


V.T. 








11536 


Church Hill, 






Innismacsaint, . 


V.C 






14 


11333 


Meenmore, . 




m. 


Magheraculmouey, . 


V.T. 






■ - 


11334 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.T. 






_ 


1 1220 


Kesh, . 






Do. . . 


V.C. 


Londonderry, 




2 


11123 


filaughmanus. 






Iiower Cumber, 


V.T. 


Tyrone, 




13 


11547 


Rosscor, 




m. 


ICilslcerry, 


V.C. 






_ 


11548 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.C. 


Clare, 




45 


10191 


Coore, . 






Kilmurry Ibrickane, . 


V.T. 


Cork, 




58 


11274 


Gurrane, 




m. 


Caheragb 


V.C. 






_ 


11275 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.C. 






_ 


11023 


Ballycrovane, 




m. 


Kilcatherine, . 


V.C. 


35 » , 




59 


1 1424 


Knockskagh, 






Kilgariffe, . 


V.T. 






55 


11236 


Newmarket, 




m. 


Clonfert, . 


V.T. 






■ _ 


11237 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.T. 






56 


11337 


Kilmagner, . 




m. 


Co ole, 


V.T. 






_ 


11338 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.T. 






59 


11411 


Courtmacsherry, 




m. 


Lislee, 


V.C. 






_ 


11412 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.C. 






_ 


3 1533 


Butlerstowu, 




m. 


Do. 


V.C. 






_ 


11534 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.C. 






56 


11496 


Shandrum, . 




m. 


Shandrum, 


V.T. 






_ 


11499 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.T. 






58 


111124 


Ballycrovane, 




f. 


Kilcatherine, . 


V.C. 


Kerry, 




57 


11363 


Anabla, 




m. 


Kilcummin, 


V.T. 






_ 


11364 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 


V.T. 








11343 


Brida, . 




m. 


Knockane, 


V.T. 


Galway, ' . 




32 


11675 


Armagh, 




m. 


Kilmoylan, 


V.T. 
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V. — General 'Summary of Operation Schools, Building Schools, and Suspended 
Schools, in connexion on 31st December, 1878. 



County. 


H § 

2 r 5 
o w 


Building 

Schools. 


n 

if 

ST'S 
a -ji 
OT 


Total. 


County. 


o w 

"S © 
o *9 
o w 


Building 

Schools. 


Suspended 

Schools. 


Total. 






542 


5 


■ 7 


554 


Kildare, . , 




99 


_ 


3 


102 






233 


2 


- 


235 


Kilkenny, 




183 


- 


3. 


186 






277 


1 


7 


285 


King’s, . 




109 


- 


2 


111 






384 


3 


G 


393 


Longford, 




104 


- 


1. 


105 






425 


2 


1 


428 


Louth, . . 




91 


- 


4. 


95 


Fermanagh, 




157 


5 


2 


164 


Meath, . 




177 


- 


8 


18.5 


Londonderry, . 




264 


1 




267 


Queen’s, . 




108 


- 


- . 


108 


Monaghan, 




177 


1 


2 


180 


W estmeath, . 




133 


- 


1. 


134 






3 54 


5 


8 


367 


Wexford, 




147 


— 


3 


150 






217 


8 


5 


230 


Wicklow, 




98 


_ 


_ , 


98 


Cork, . . . 




680 


7 


6 


693 


Galway, . 




300 


15 


8 


323 


Kerry, 




312 


27 


. 3 


342 


Leitrim, 




196 


1 


- . 


197 


Limerick, 




240 


6 


- 


246 


Mayo, 




304 


4 


5 


313 






310 


7 


. 1 


3J8 


Roscommon, . . 




219 


_ 


_ , 


219 


Waterford, 




123 


2 


. 3 


128 


Sligo, 




164 


4 


_ . 


103 












71 














Dublin, . 




245 




o 


247 


. Total, . . 




7443 


106 


93 


7642 



Yi. — List of Tiiirty-two Schools, towards the Biiilding, Fitting -up, and Enclosing 
of wliicli Grants were sanctioned during tlie year 1878. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Parish. 


Boll 

No. 


School. 


How 

vested. 


Antrim, 






8 


Magheragall, . 




11662 


Mullaghcarton, 






V.T. 








8a 


Grange of Doagh, 




11712 


Ballyclaro (21, 




m. 


v.c. 








- 


Do. 




11713 


Do. . 




f. 


v.e. 


Armagh, 






16 


Armagh, . 




11671 


Gosford Place, 






v.c. 


Cavan, 






24 


Knockbridc, . 




1 1734 


Cullies, 






v.c. 


Down, 






10 


Knockbreda, . 




11785 


Grovetield, 




m. 


V.T. 








- 


Do. 




11786 


Do. . • 




f. 


V.T. 


Fermanagh, 




13 


Cleenish, . 




11702 


Moybane, . 






V.c. 


Clare, 






42 


Kilmanaheen, . 




11691 


Laninch, . * 




f. 


V.T. 








45 


Itillard, . 




11714 


Banska, . • 






V.C. 








- 


Do-. 




11765 


Doonheg, 






V.T. 


Cork, 






59 


Drinagh, 




11715 


Lisballad, . • 




m. 


V.T. 








- 


Do. 




11716 


Do. . • 




f. 


V.T. 








- 


Rathclarin, 




11718 


Kilbrittain, 




f. 


V.T. 


Kerry, 






54 


Killiney, . . 




11746 


Castlegregory, 




m. 


V.T. 


„ 






— 


Do. 




11747 


Do. . • 




f. 


V.T. 








58 


Tuosist, . 




11748 


Glanmore, . 






V.C. 


Limerick, 






46 


Knocldong, 




11664 


Knocldong, • 




m. 


V.C. 


,, 






— 


Do. 




11665 


Do. ■ . 




f. 


v.c. 


Tipperary, 






- 


Clonheg, . 




11780 


Lisvernaue, . • 




m. 


v.c. 


,, 






■ - 


Do. 




11781 


Do. 




f. 


v.c. 


Galway, 






26 


Renoyle, . 




11669 


Eagle’s Nest, 






v.c. 








32 


Kilmoylan, 




L1675 


Annagli, 




m. 


V.T. 








34 


Ballinacourty, . 




11721 


Gurrane, . • 




m. 


V.T. 


,, 






- 


Do. 




11722 


Do. 




f. 


V.T. 


„ 






32 


Dunmore, 




11763 


Ballinlass, . 






V.T. 


Mayo, 






35 


Killaan, . 




11764 








V.T. 






21 


Killasser, 




11744 








V;C. 


Sligo, 






- 


Emlaghfad, 




11693 


Carrigans, . 




m. 


V.T. 


„ 






- 


Do. 




11694 


Do. . 




1 


V.T. 


„ 






- 


Curry, . ■ 




11733 


Cloonougk, . 




m. 


V.T. 










Do. 




11771 


Do. . • 




f. 


V.T. 
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VII. — List of One Hundred and Thirty Evening! Schools in cod nexion on 
31st March, 1879. 



Dis- 

trict. 



7a 

8a 

1 ] 







School. 




Poor Law I T nion 




2 


Antrim, . 


Kilgarrin, . 




Ballymena, . 




3091 


■ ♦ 


Victoria Place, . 




Belfast, . 




3196 


.. 


Caddy, 




Ballymena, . 




3592 




Guy’s, 


m. 






4308 




Taylorstown, North, 




j> • 




3793 




Soamen’s F riondly Society, 


Belfast, . 




5817 




Conway Street, . 






6995 




Chapel Lone [St. Mary's], 


m. 


„ 4 




6996 




Do. 


f. 


»J * ’ 




7020 


,5 . ' • 


Minorca Place, . 




Larne, . 




7059 




Crumliu Road(Conv.) f. 


Belfast, 




7262 




Milford Street, . 


f. 






7319 




Wolfliill, . 




• y 




8056 




St. Malachy’s, 




n 




8366 




Market Square, . 


f. 


Lisbm’n, 




8388 




Earl Street, 


f. 


Belfast, 




8584 




Old Lodge Road, 


m. 




8721 




Brown Street, . 








8739 


„ . . 


York Street (2), . 


f. 


• 




8900 




Great George’s Street, . 


' » 




9019 




•Hemswortk Street, 


-f. 


>• 




9063 




Mossley, 




Antrim, 




9403 




Ashmore Street, . 




Belfast, 




9718 




Milford Street, . 


m. 






9779 




•Tennenfc Street, . 








9951 




Conway Street (2), 


f. 


» • 




9974 




•Northumberland Street, 


3J , ' 




10274 




M'Queston, . 


m. 


» • 




10339 




•Holycross, . 


f. 


t) • 




10596 


1J . • r 


St. PauPs, . 




. 




10749 




•Gallagh,- 




Antrim, 




11426 




• VVhiteabbey, . 




Belfast, 








Derry clone, 




Lurgan, 




11449 




•St. Marks, . 




Belfast, 




11482 












11483 




Do. 


f. 






101 


Armagh, . 


Armagh, 


m. 


Armagh, 




1747 


t) • 


Aghacommon, 




Lurgan, 




4255 


» . . 


Derrytrasna, 






5081 




Tandragee (2), . 




Banbridge, . 






„ • 


Bessbrook, . 


m. 


Newry, 




/ 18i 


» 


Crossmorekeady, . 




Armagh, 




8166 




Mullavilly, . 




Banbridge, . 








Milford, . 




Armagh, 




9025 


j> • • 


Tullyroan, . 










Tullymore, . 












Edward Street, . 




Lurgan, 




9977 

10247 


u • • 


Cranagill, . 




Armagh, 




„ . 


Madden (2), 








10292 

10061 


„ 


Tartaraglian (2), . 




Lurgan, 




it 


■ICnockavannon, . 




N ewry, 




10472 

10799 




Charlemont, 




Armagh, 




10856 

10872 


5J • • 


Keady, 

Callan Street, 




» 






Cavan, 


Derrycorey, 




Lurgan, 




1230 


Shaunow, . 


m. 


Cavan, . 




11117 


” 


Belturbet, . 
Cloverhill, . 


m. 


j> 




258 


Down, , 


Bann, . 


m. 


Banbridge, . 




1406 


” 


Annsboro’, . , . 


m. 

f . 


Downpatrick, 




2270 

2402 


»» • 


Ballyvarley, , 


Banbridge, • 




f> • 


Dunavan, . 


f. 


Kilkeel, 




3095 


tt • 


Clanvaragban, • . 




Downpatrick, 






Lurganville, , 




Lurgan, 





Portglenone. 

Belfast. 

Randalstown. 

Ballymena. 

Grange- Corner, Toome- 
bridge. 

Belfast. 



Carrickfergus, 

Belfast. 



Lisburn. 

Belfast. 



Mossley, Belfast. 
Belfast. 



Toome. - 
Whiteabbey, 

White Hall. 
Ligoniel. 

White House. 

Armagh. 

Lurgan. 

i) 

Tandragee. 

Bessbrook. 

Keady. 

Tandragee. 

Milford, Armagh. 
Moy. 

Armagh. 

Lurgan. 

Loughgall. 

Keady. 

Loughgall. 

N ewtownhamilton. 
Moy. 

Armagh. 

Keady. 

Armagh. 

Portadown. 

Redhills. 

Belturbet. 

Laurencetown. 

Castlewellan. 

Scarva. 

Kilkeel. 

Castlewellan. 

Moira. 
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VII List of One Hundred and Thirty Evening Schools in connexion on 

31st March, 1879 — continued. 



Dis- 

trict. 


Boll 

No. 


County. 


School. 


Poor Law Union. 


Post Town. 


31 


3225 


Down, 


Gilford (1), 




Banbridge, . 


Gilford. 


17 


3745 




Shrigley, 




Downpatrick, 


Killyleagh, 

Banbridge. 


11 


3805 




Banbridge (1), . 


m. 


Banbridge, . 


10 


4657 




Newtownards, 




Newtownards, 


N ewtownards. 


11 


481 1 


. 


Gilford Mill, 


m. 


Banbridge, . 


Gilford. 


_ 


4812 




Do. 


f. 


Newtownards, 


„ 


10 


5704 




Grey Abbey, 




Grey Abbey. 


iy 


5876 




Rathfriland, 


m. 


Newry, 


Rathfriland. 


17 


G024 


... 


Killyleagh, . 




Downpatrick, 


Killyleagh. 


10 


0442 




Killowen, . 


m. 


Kilkeel , 


Rostrevor. 


]() 


0523 




Bridge End, 


f. 


Belfast, 


Belfast. 


11 


0044 




Bann, . 


f. 


Banbridge, . 


Laurencetown. 


_ 


80.53 


.. 


Banbridge, . 


f. 


Banbridge. 


39 


8477 


. 


Newry St. (Rathfriland), 


Newry, 


Rathfriland. 


10 


9094 


. 


Anne Street, 




Newtownards, 


Newtownards. 


11 


9844 




Friar’s Place, 




Banbridge, . 


Banbridge. 


- 


9641 




Magherally (2), . 




„ 


8 


10346 


is 


Largymore, . 




Lisburn, 

Newtownards, 


Lisburn. 


10 


10399 


.. 


Castlegardens, 




Newtownards. 


17 


10793 


,, 


Drumaness Mills, 




Downpatrick, 


Ballynahinch. 


11 


11430 


„ 


Seapatrick, . 




Banbridge, . 


Banbridge. 


9 


11631 

11729 


« ; 


Newport, 

St. James, . 




Lisburn, 


Hillsborough. 


SI 


11228 


F errnanagli, , 


Teeraore, 




Lisnaskea, . 


Derrylin. 


7a 


1195 


Londonderry, . 


Anahorish, . 




Magberafelt, 


Toomebridge. 


7 


1801 


„ 


Greenlough, 




„ 


Portglenone. 


7a 


5246 


„ 


Bally lifford, 




„ 


Ballinderry Bridge. 


•j 


6507 


,, 


Strand Road, 




Derry, 


Londonderry. 


7a 


9568 


„ 


Drumrainey, 




Magherafelt, 


Magberafelt. 


- 


10833 


„ 


Tamlaght, . 




» 


Moneymore. 


_ 


10981 


,, • • 


Claggan, 






Cookstown. 


7 


11215 


Tyrone, . 


Blackhill, . 






Tubbermore. 


7a 


407 


Gortalowry, 




Cookstown, . 


Cookstown. 


15 


2489 




Roan, . 


m. 


Dungannon, . 


Eglisb, Dungannon. 


7a 


4585 


,, 


Aughavey, . 




Cookstown, . 


Coagh. 


- 


5026 


s, 


Greencastle, 


m. 


Gortin, 


.Gortin, Newtownstew- 


15 


5066 


fi , . 


Aughnacloy, 




Clogber, 


Aughnacloy. 


7a 


5864 


... 


Drumenny, 




Cookstown, . 


Coagh. 


_ 


7150 


„ 


Stewartsto-wn (2), 






Stewartstown. 


6 


8027 


„ 


Sion Mills, . 




Strabane, 


Sion Mills, Strabane. 


7a 


8122 


„ 


Mo or town, . 




Cookstown, . 


Ardboe. 


15 


9286 


„ 


Parkanaur, . 




Dungannon, . 


Dungannon. 


_ 


9473 




Carnteel, 




Aughnacloy. 


_ 


10283 


„ 


Newmills, . 






Dungannon. 


_ 


10865 




Clonoe, 






Coalisland. 


_ 


11060 


» 


Caledon, 

Annaghmore, 




Armagh, 


Caledon. 


- 


11171 


„ 




Dungannon, . 


Coalisland. 


_ 


11247 


ii 


Brackaville, 






60 


11442 

5609 


Cork, 


Killeeshil, . 

Great George’s Street, . 


Cork, 


Aughnacloy: 


57 


11448 


Kerry, 


Killamey, adult, . 




Killamey, 


Killamey. 


51 


5639 


Limerick, . 


Limerick, adult, . 




Limerick, 


Limerick. 


88 


744 


Dublin, . 


SS. Michael and John, 


Dublin, South, 


High street, Dublin. 


37 


1764 


„ 


St. Paul’s (1), 




Dublin, North, 


27, Queen street, „ 


;i0 


3007 


„ 


St. Michan’s, 


m. 




Inn’s quay, „ 


40 


3917 


„ 


Ringsend, . 


m. 




Ringsend, „ 


30 


4660 


» 


Portrane, 


m. 


Balrothery, . 


Donabate. 


- 


6512 


n 


Josepliian, . 




Dublin, North, 


Dublin. 


— 


10G91 


,, 


St. Laurence O’Toole’s, 






28 


2215 


Longford, 


Tinnelick, . 




Ballymahon, 


Tashinnv. 


29 


10879 


Meath, 


Rathmolyon, 




Trim, 


Rathmolyon, Enfield. 


41 


918 


Queen’s, . 
Galway, . 


Castletown, 




Abbeyleix, . 


Mountrath. 


34 


11795 


Galway Temperance 






7327 


Mayo, . 


Institute, 




Galway, 


Galway. 


21 


Rooskey, 




Swineford, . 


Carracastle. 
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1878.] of National Education in Ireland. 

VIII. — Five Evening Schools in connexion, with separate Roll 
Numbers, on 31st December, 1878. 



County. 


Diet. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Tyrone, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, ..... 


15 


11247 


Brackaville. 


57 


11448. 


Killarney, Adult. 


51 


5039 


Limerick, Adult. 


Dublin, ..... 


30 


10091 


St. Laurence O’Toole’s. 


Galway, 


34 


11795 


Galway Temperance Institute. 



IX. —Two Struck-off Schools restored, to Roll during year ended 
31st December, 1878. 



County. 


Dist. 


R-.ll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Donegal, 


1 


5857 


Dunfanaghy, L\ L. U. , 


Clondaborkey. 


Sligo, . . . 


20 


9691 


Killenduff, 


Easkey. 



X. — Five Suspended Schools re-opened during year ended 
31st December, 1878. 



County. 


Dist. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


• Parish. 


Down, . 


11 


2270 


Baliyvarley, . . m. 


Agliaderg. 


Cork, . 


56 


3049 


ICilluntin, . . m. 


Ardnageehy. 


Carlow, 


39 


651 


B orris, . . . m. 


Cloneygoose. 


Kildare, 


38 


1972 


Kill, . m. 


Kill. 


Mayo, . 


20 


8234 


Ballymonelly, . 


Kilcommon. 



XI. — Five Schools placed on Suspended List diming year 
ended 31st December, 1878. 



County. 


Dist. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish, 


Donegal, 


2 


7189 


Tullynavin, 

Bally shannon, . 




Moville, Upper. 


I, 


5 


4421 


. f. 


Kilbarron. 


Tyrone, 


14 


3345 


Reylaugh, . 




Cappagh. 


Cork, . 


56 


3050 


Killuntin, . 


. f. 


Ardnageehy. 


Meath, 


24 


2089 


Cormeen, . 


. f. 


Moynidty. 



XII. — List of Fifteen Building Grants cancelled during year ended 
31st December, 1878. 



County. 


District. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Reason for cancelling Grant. 


Antrim, 


8 


11662 


Mullagh carton. 




Not availed of. 


Tyrone, 


15 


10564 


Croughill, 




Do. 


Clare, . 


42 


11210 


Corofin, . 




Do. 


Do. . 




11211 


Do. . 


. f. 


Do. 


Do. . 


45 


10707 


Fortville, 


• m. 


Do. 


Do. . 


_ 


10708 


Do. . 


. f. 


Do. 


Cork, . 


60 


11463 


Ballymore, 




Do. 


Kerry, , 


57 


11418 


Imelaghpest, . 


. f. 


Grant decreased. 


Limerick, 


52 


10571 


Turrentullig, . 


. m. 


Not availed of. 


Do. . 


_ 


10572 


Do. . 


. f. 


Do. 


Tipperary, 


43 


11385 


Gurtagarry, . 


. f. 


Grant decreased. 


Galway, 


27 


10456 


Clondoyle v 


. f. 


Do. 


Leitrim, 


22 


8976 


Kilnagross, 




Not availed of. 


Roscommon, . 


_ 


9496 


Ardcollum, 


. m. 


Do. 


Do. . 


- 


• 9497 


Do. . 


. f. 


Do. 
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XUI. List of Sixty-foije Schools Stktjck. Off tlie Boll during the 

Tear 187S, with the Seasons assigned. 



County. 




Dis- 

trict. 


Boll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Roasons for striking School 
off Roll. 


Antrim, 




3a 


2G99 


Wliitebouse, f. 


Carnnioney, 


Amalgamated with Male School, Roll No 




8 


9126 


Crumlin rd.,C2)f. 


Sbaukill, 


Attendance consists solely of Intern pupils 


” 






4237 


Culdanagli, 


Finvoy, . 


Jurisdiction of Manager not recognised. 


” 




9 


6967 


Belfast Model Ag. 


Shan kill, . 


Inoperative. 


” 




8a 


4530 


Islandbawn, 


Antrim, . 


House unsuitable. Average insufficient 






0 


936G 


Academy street, 


Sbankill, 


Closed since 31. 12. 75. 


” 




8.v 


1225 


Aldoo, 


St. Nicholas, . 


Superseded by Aldoo, Roll No. 11314 


Armagh, 




16 


5819 


Middleton, f. 


Tynan, . 


Amalgamated with Male Department Roll 
No. 4022. 


Cavan, 




24 

23 


7927 

10209 


Dhuish, . 
Belturbet Con. f. 


ICillane, ; 
Armagh, . 


Superseded by Dhuish, Roll No. 11041. 

„ Belturbet Convent, f., Roll 

No. 11789. 






2 


159 


Ballyharry, 


Culdaff, . 


Superseded by Ballyharry, Roll No. 11235. 


Down, 




9 


9590 


Milltown, . 


Drumlio, . 


School closed ; average insufficient. 




17 


10G04 


Rossglass, . 


Bright, . 


Dismissed teacher in charge. 


” 




9 


4649 


Purdysburn, f. 


Drumbo, . 


Amalgamated with Male Department, Roll 
No. 4042. 






17 


G092 


Killy leigh, f. 


Killyleagb, 


Amalgamated with Male Department. 


** 




19 


10924 


Warrenpoint, i. 


Warrenpoint, . 


Permanently closed. 






10 


2519 


Millisle, . 


Donaghadee, . 


Superseded by 11683. 




13 


8170 


Treel, 

Nedsberry, 


Bobo, 

Maglicracul money, 


„ Tullyholviu, Roll No. 11370. 


n 




14 


2943 


,, Meenmore, m. and f., Roll 

Nos. 11333-4. 






13 


10464 


Church Hill, 


Innismacsaint, . 


Superseded by Church Hill, Roll No. 11536. 






18 


11341 


Magheraveeley, . 


Agbadrum, 

Clooney, 

TamlaghtO'Crilly, 


Entered twice in error in 1 877 Report. 




2 


10980 


Coolkeeragh, . 


House unsuitable. Average insufficient. 






7 


2596 


Reastown, 


Railway constructed over site; 






7a 


9625 


Desertlynn, 


Desertlynn, 


House unsuitable. 


Tyrone, 




_ 


11020 


Donaghy (1), . 


Donaghendry, . 


Permanently closed. 




14 


57 66 


Garrick, . 


Lang Reid, 


Inoperative. 






J3 


7415 


Relaghunis, 


Kilskeery, 


Superseded by Rosscor, f., Roll No. 11548, 


Cl ire, 




45 


7800 


Clohanbeg, 


Kilmacduane, . 


School-house a ruin. 


Cork, 




48 


11627 


Cloyne (2), 


Cloyne, . 


Inoperative. 




58 


9583 


Baliycrovano, . 


Kilcatherine, . 


Superseded by Ballycrovane. m., Roll No. 
11023. 






59 


9629 


Knoclcskagh, 


Kilmacabea, . 


Superseded by Knockskagh, Roll No. 11424. 






oo 


4455 


Newmarket, m. 


Clohfert, . , 


,, Newmarket, m., „ 11236. 






_ 


4456 


Do., . f. 


Do., . 


„ „ f., „ 11237. 


” 




50 


2234 


Cullina, . 


Lislee, , 


Superseded by Courtmacsherry, m. and f. 

Roll No. 11411-12. [T1533, 






- 


1871 


Butlerstown, m.‘ 


Do., . 


Superseded by Butlerstown, m., Roll No. 






_ 


GG50 


Do., . f. 


Do., . 


„ Butlerstown, f., Roll No. 11534. 






5G 


989G 


N-.T.Shandrum,m. 


Shandrum, 


,, Sbandrum, m., „ 11496. 






_ 


74 G8 


Do., . f. 


Do., . 


” „ f., „ H4?7. 

Now in connexion with Church Education 
Society. 






53 


11140 


Kanturk, . 


Kanturk, 






GO 


138G 


Cork co. Gaol (2), 


St. Finbar, 


Inoperative since 1870. 


„ 




59 


10851 


Tiraoleague (2), 


Timolengue, 


Manager withdrew school from connexion. 


» 




GO 


10770 


Monard, . 


Wbitecburch, . 


Superseded by Rathpeacon, m. and f., Roll 
Nos. 11761-2. 


Kerry, 




57 


544 


Inch, . m. 


Kilcummin, 


Superseded by Anabla, m., Roll No. 11363. 




- 


8G07 


Do., . f. 


Do., . 


>> f., » 113G4. 


Limerick, 




51 


G969 


LimerickMod.Ag 
(Mungret m. - ). 


Mungret, 


Not now recognised by Commissioners. 


,, 




— 


8141 


Do., . f. 


Do., . 


,, ■ [J7G4. 


Dublin, 




37 


7917 


St. Paul’s, (2 )■, m 


Sfc. Paul’s, 


Amalgamated with Male School, Roll No. 


Kildare, 




38 


G2G8 


St. Peter’s, jun. 


St. Peter’s, 


„ „ . Roll No. 5008. 




44 


785 


Rathangan, f. 


Rathangan, 


Permanently closed. 






37 


9388 


Abbey, , evg. 


Celbridge, 


Average insufficient. Separate Roll No. 


Longford, 




28 


3390 


Cloontagh, i\ 


Killasbee, 


Amalgamated with Male Department, Roll 

No. 1435. 


Louth, 




25 


9G54 


Palace street, . 


Sfc. Peter’s, 


Permanently closed. 






- 


7378 


Louth .. (2), 


Louth, 
Martry, . 


Not conducted in accordance with rules. 


Meath, 




29 


7592 


Castlcmartin,- . 


Average insufficient. 
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XIII. List of Sixty-Four Schools Struck off tlie Roll during the 

Year 1878, with the Reasons assigned — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 
t riot. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Roasons for striking School 
off Roll. 




35 


7096 


Coosan, . m. 
George’s st.,i.m. 


St. Mary’s, 


Inoperative. 




50 


1076B 


St. Selskar, 


Galway, 


35 


10733 


Cloonkeenkorril, f. 


Gurteen, 


, 


34 


10306 


GalwayMechanics 
Institute, evg. 


St. Nicholas, . 


Ought to have been removed in 1875. 
Separate Roll No. 


„ 


35 


11593- 


Mount Pleasant, 


ICilclooney, 


Removed from Annual Report Sheets, entered 
in error, not yet brought into operation. 


Msyo, 


32 


6601 


Tangheen, f. 


Tangheen, 


House unsuitable. 


_ 


7006 


Kilmore, . 


Kilcolman, 




” 


20 


8012 


Bally kinlottragh, . 


Kilfian, . 


Amalgamated -with Creeves N.S. Roll o. 
3212. 


Roscommon, 


22 


7401 


Laphoil, , m. 


Ardcama, 


Inoperative. 

” 


Sligo, 


20 


11212 


Aughris, . 


Templeboy, 



APPENDIX E. 



I —List of One Hundred and Fifty-eight Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
the 31st December, 1878, with the Total Number of Pupils on Rolls, and the 
Average Daily Attendance of Pupils, as returned for the Year ending 31st 
December, 1878, 



Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

Attendance 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
Sohool. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

Attendance 






Antrim. 










Down. 






9 


3048 


Belfast, 


803 


234 


11 


3068 


Banbridge, 


45 


22 


8 


3663 




88 


46 


10 


3350 


Newtownards, . 


124 


48 


3 


3680 


Ballymoney, 


48 


28 


17 


10870 


Downpatrick, 


72 


37 


_ 


3682 


Ballycastle, 


22 


12 












4 


3843 


Ballymena, 


162 


35 






Fermanagh. 






9 


6314 


Antrim, . 


94 


57 


13 


L0795 


Enniskillen, 


75 


47 


11 


8781 




77 


36 


_ 


11366 


Lisnaskea, 


37 














- 


11404 


Irvinestown, 


29 


15 
















Londonderry. 






19 


10280 




173 


83 


3 


3381 


Coleraine, . 


81 


46 


16 


10412 


•e 

rt 

1 


142 


75 


2 


3881 


Londonderry, 


110 


60 


11 


11300 




113 


47 


_ 


9587 


Limavady, 


56 


35 












7 


10525 


Magheratelt, 


105 


38 
















Monaghan. 






23 


3420 




97 


64 


18 


3388 


Monaghan, 


52 




24 


3447 


Bailieborough, . 


60 


33 


24 


3688 


Carrickmacross, 


45 


29 


_ 


3644 




53 


28 


18 


7812 


Clones, 


25 




31 


6910 


Bawnboy, . 


48 


26 


- 


7884 


Cafitlcblayney, . 


54 


















Tyrone. 










Donegal. 






6 


3039 


Castledergj 


26 


8 


2 


3863 




30 


17 


15 


5074 


Cookstown, 






5 


4313 


Donegal, . 


37 


25 


6 


6315 


Strabane, . • 






_ 


4339 


Ballyshannon, . 


46 


31 


14 


6316 


Omagh, 






1 


4932 


Milford, . 


34 


19 


15 


9522 


Dungannon, 






- 


4975 


Letterkenny, 


38 


18 


6 


11354 


Clogher, . 








7714 






16 












! 


5857 


Dunfanaghy, 


13 


7 






Total for Ulster, 


3,503 


. 1,589 



K 
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Appendices to Forty-fifth Report of Commissioners [1878. 

I.— List of Oxe Hundred anil Fifty-eight Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
the 31st December, 1878, with the Total Number of Pupils on Bolls, and the 
Average Daily Attendance of Pupils, as returned for the “Sear ending 31st 
December, 1S78 — continued. 



Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
uf Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

Attendance 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

Attendance 
















Carlow. 


85 




4") 


3288 




109 


87 


39 


11154 


Carlow, 


60 


42 


3408 




811 


5*2 






Dublin. 

Balrothery, 






45 


3534 

3349 


Ennistymon, . 


72 

70 


40 

43 


30 


3144 


27 


17 


4*2 


6130 


Tulin, ' . 


60 


39 


40 


3265 


Rathdown, 


92 


64 


45 


6224 


Killadvsert, 


58 


27 


30 


7187 


Dublin, North, . 


565 


227 


42 


6359 


Baliyvaughan, . 


76 


46 






Kildare. 








6595 


Coroiin, 


43 


25 






172 










37 


3155 


Naas, 


79 












44 


3862 


Athy, 


85 


60 


48 


3167 


Middleton, 


126 


89 


37 


8534 


Celbritlge, 


48 


28 


56 


3242 




115 


59 






Kilkenny. 






58 


3417 


Skibbereen, 


48 


28 






101 




61) 


3545 




658 


295 


47 


3378 


Callan, 


67 


59 




Dunmanwav, 


80 


50 


- 


3507 


Kilkenny, 


151 


94 


56 






142 


70 


- 


6278 


Thomastown, . 


87 


36 




3923 




154 


80 


43 


6625 


Urlingford, 


73 


30 


68 


4411 


Bantry, 


46 


32 


44 


6947 


Castlecomer, 


58 


40 


55 


4896 


Macroom, . 


79 


52 






King’s. 






60 


4925 


Kinsale, . 


56 


24 










58 


5993 


Castletown, 


78 


43 


37 


3346 


Kdenderry, 


68 


32 


55 


6012 




106 


55 


41 


3446 


Tullamore, 


93 


44 


48 


6121 


Youghal, . 


72 


43 


36 


7989 


Parsonstown, 


77 


51 


69 


6123 




69 


54 












58 


6140 


Skull, 


47 


25 






Longford. 


85 






6216 


Mitchelstown, . 


59 


32 


28 


3368 


Longford, 


50 


59 


6949 


Clonakilty, 


65 


48 


_ 


3566 


Granard, . 


109 


67 










- 


6811 


Ballymabon, 


29 


24 


54 

67 


3860 

4314 

4340 


Kerry. 
Tralee, 
Listowel, . 
Kiljaruey, 


247 

57 

157 


61 

29 

76 


•25 


3377 

3382 


Louth. 
Dundalkj . 
Ardee, 


88 

45 


48 

17 


- 


4670 


Kenmare, . 


49 


28 






Meath. 

Dunsbaughlin, . 
Trim, 






54 


4996 

5324 


Caberciveen, 

Dingle, 


39 

36 


19 

26 


29 


3143 

3280 


33 

65 


21 

33 












25 


3340 


Drogheda, 


58 


29 






Limerick. 






29 


3409 


Navan. 


55 


29 


52 


3040 


Newcastle, 


140 


57 


- _ 


3410 


Kells, 


55 


34 


46 


3066 


Kilmallock, 


210 


116 


_ 


3544 


Oldcasfcle, . 


75 


87 


52 


3415 


Rathkeale, 


98 


46 












51 


5058 


Limerick, . 


176 


101 






Queen’s. 






_ 


6013 


Croom, 


63 


41 


41 


4315 


Mountmellick, . 


83 


47 


52 


6021 


Glin, 


64 


29 


43 


9006 


Douaghmore, 


45 


23 












41 


10810 


Abbeyleix, 


59 


40 






TlPPERARY. 










Westmeath. 






53 


3024 


Clonmel, . 


146 


88 


35 


3274 


Atblone, . 


91 


42 


43 


3047 


Thurles, . 


93 


53 


33 


3650 


Mullingar, 


121 


79 


46 

53 


3142 

3363 


cXr: : 


143 

153 


78 

98 


- 


6866 


Delvin, 


30 


14 


36 


3414 




63 


36 






Wexford. 
Wexford, . 

New Ross, . 






53 

36 

53 


3445 

3519 

3546 


Cloglieen, . 
Nenagh, . 


97 

82 

105 


48 

55 


50 


3508 

3520 


191 

133 


100 

71 


36 


9031 


BorriBokane, 


44 


27 


: 


5674 

10954 


Enniscorthy, 
Gorey, . . . 


99 

66 


63 

39 






Waterford. 
















48 


3418 


Lismoro, , , 


83 


39 


40 


3383 




96 


44 


49 


3826 


Waterford, 


321 


149 


39 


3879 


Shillelagh, 

Baltinglass, 


70 


32 


“ 


6745 


Kilmactkomas, . 


142 


62 


44 


11180 


56 


38 






Total for Munster, 


5,384 


2,852 






Total for Leinster 


3,619 


1,950 
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J.— List of One Hundred and Pifty-eisht Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
the 31st December, 1878, with the Total Humber of Pupils on Bolls, and the 
Average Daily Attendance of Pupils, as returned for the Year ending 31st 
December, 1878 — continued. 



Dis- 

trict 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Bolls. 


Average 

Attendance 


Dis- 

trict 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
cif Pupils 
on RolU. 


Average 

Attendance 






Galway. 












Roscommon. 






34 


3365 


Galway, . 




115 


62 


22 


3289 


Boyle, 


91 


62 


35 


3366 


Loughrea, 




42 


22 


27 


3878 


Roscommon, 


71 


44 


42 


3370 


Gort, 




G8 


33 


- 


4933 


Castlerea, . 


■ 79 


27 


3 2 


5448 


Tuam, 




69 


38 


- 


6122 




57 


42 


34 


5524 


Clifden, 




33 


26 












- 


5002 


Oughterard, 




24 


24 






Sligo. 






32 


6568 


Mountbellew, 




31 




12 


3339 


Sligo, 


37 


20 


27 


6733 


Glennamaddy, 




33 


23 


20 


6500 


Dromore West, . 


33 


17 


35 


6734 


Portumna, 




56 


32 


21 


8219 


Tobercurry, 


74 


32 




7019 






87 


51 




























Tot, forConnaught 


1,658 


918 


28 


3419 


Mnhill. 


















22 


3533 


Car. -on- Shannon, 


95 


54 












12 


3660 


Manorhamilton 




39 


23 
























41 


Schools in Ulster, 


3,503 


1,589 






Mayo. 


















20 


3859 


Ballina, 




47 


18 


49 




5,384 


2,852 


26 


4253 


Castlebar, . 




42 














- 


4727 


Westport, . 




39 




39 




3,619 


1,950 


2J 


4805 


Swineford, 




88 


40 












32 


5117 


Ballinrobe, 




76 


26 


29 




1,658 


918 




6143 




















26 


6198 


Newport, . 




35 


16 


158 




Gross Total, 


14,164 


7,309 


20 


8474 


Belmullet, 




36 


26 












_1 


0221 


Killala, . 




22 


13 













Summary of Workhouse Schools in Connexion. 



County. 



7 Antrim, 

3 Armagh, . 

4 Cavan, . 

7 Donegal, . 

3 Down, 

3 Fermanagh, 

4 Londonderry, 
4 Monaghan, 

6 Tyrone, 



41 



Total for Ulster, 



8 

17 

6 

6 

9 

3 



Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

"Waterford, 



Total for Munster, 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Longford, 



Total No. 
of Pupils 
oa Rolls. 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 


No. of 
Schools. 


County. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on RolU. 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 


1,294 


448 


2 


Louth, 


133 


65 


428 


205 


6 


Meath, 


341 


183 


258 


151 


3 


Queen’s, . 


187 


110 


237 


133 


3 


W estmeath, 


242 


135 


241 


107 


4 


Wexford, . 


489 


273 


141 


75 


3 


Wicklow, . 


222 


114 














176 


118 


39 


Total for Leinster, . 


3,619 


1,950 


376 


173 










— 




10 


Galway, . 


658 


329 


3,503 


1,589 


3 


Leitrim, . 


219 


122 






9 


Mayo, 


439 


223 


576 


359 


4 


Roscommon, 


298 


175 


2,000 


1,079 


3 


Sligo, 


144 


69 


585 


239 










751 


390 


29 


Total for Connaught, 


1,658 


918 














546 


250 










5,384 


2,852 


41 


Schools in Ulster, 


3,503 


1,589 


85 


60 


49 


„ in Munster, . 


5,384 


. 2,852 


684 

305 


308 

167 


39 


„ in Leinster, . 


3,619 


1,950 


470 


267 


' 29 


„ in Connaught, 


1,658 


918 


238 


127 






— 




223 


141 


158 


Gross Total, . 


14,164 


7,309 



K 2 
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II, — List of One Hundred and Eighty-nine Convent and Monastic Schools in con- 
nexion on tlie 31st December, 1878, witli the Total Number of Pupils on the Polls, 
and the Average Daily Attendance, for the Year ending 31st December, 1878. 



Roll 

No. 


1 

*j | 


School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
iiiy lime on 
Rolls 

within the 
Year ended 
31st Deo., 
1B78. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
or Pupils 
or the Y ear 
ended 
31 at Dec., 
1878. 






U LSTER. 










Cu. Antrim. 






7059 


8 


Cramlin-road, day 


745 


341 






Do. . . evg. 


239 


54 


8056 


9 


St. Malachy’s, dav 


517 


251 






Do. . . evg. 


*216 


69 


1 Unfit) 


3 


St. Catherine’s, f. 


525 


246 


] Uo7 1 


y 


(Jastle-st. (Lisburn) 


177 


74 




4 


Total, . 


2,419 


1,035 






Co. Armagh. 






9710 


11 


Edward-street, dav 


460 


200 






Do. . . evg. 


164 


44 


8220 


16 


Mt.St. Catherine, f. 


382 


178 


101)56 


- 


Keady, . day 


304 


177 






Do. . . evg. 


133 


51 


7503 


m 


Canal-street, f. 


567 


•242 


11752 


16 


Middletown (2), . 


81 


47 




5 


Total, . 


2,091 


947 




■ 


Co. Cavan. 






34. % 


23 


Cavan, 


309 


146 


1017(1 


- 


Ballvjamesduff, . 


1114 


85 


1I/B0 


- 


Belturbet, . 


179 


87 




3 


Total, . 


672 


318 






Co. Donegal. 






0278 


•2 


Moville, . f. 


91 


50 


10689 


- 


St. Patrick’s, 


263 


121 


7503 


5 


Bullysliaimon,(2)f. 


257 


125 


10601 


■ “ 


Maglieracar, 


196 


77 




4 


Total, . 


• 807 


378 






Co. Down. 






243 


19 


Hiuh -street, f. 


892 


447 


0725 


- 


Itostrevor, . f. 


209 


91 


J0253 


17 


J ohu-street j f. 


302 


149 




3 


Total, . 


1,403 


687 






Co. Fermanagh. 






7407 


13 


Enniskillen,* f. 


335 


191 




1 


Total, . 


335 


191 






Co. Deiiry. 






b!68 




St.Columb's (2),L 


996 


387 




1 


Total, .. . 


996 


387 






Co. Monaghan. 






359 


18 


Monaghan, . f. 


429 


2G0 




1 


Total, . 


429 


260 






Co. Tyrone. 






10110 


6 


Strabano, 


523 


249 


6328 


>4 


Omagh, 


255 


145 




2 


Total, . 


778 


394 



Roll 

No. 



Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Polls 

within the 
Year ended 
Hist Dec., 
1878. 



Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 
ended 
31st I've.. 
1070. 







MUNSTER. ‘ 










Co. Clare. * 






10644 


42 


Ennistymori, f. 


421 


164 


7299 


45 


Kilrush, . f. 


328 


Mil 


7315 


- 


Ennis, . f. 


927 


396 




3 


Total, . 


1,676 


721 






Co. Cork. 






512 


48 


Midleton, . f. 


798 


411 


3828 


- 


Youghal, . f. 


783 


294 


2278 


55 


Millstreet, . i. 


505 


220 


10047 


- 


Macrocm, . f. 


427 


311 


10232 


_ 


Kautnrk, . f. 


351 


173 


1541 


56 


Charleville, f. 


559 


2!>2 


2258 


- 


Fermoy, . f. 


781 


311 


4268 




Doneraile, . f. 


409 


213 


4630 




Mallow, . f. 


495 


244 


8430 


58 


Skihberceu (2), f. 


507 


263 


9161 


- 


Ban try, . f. 


413 


214 


9523 


- 


Castletown,* f. 


262 


152 


5257 


59 


Bandon, . f. 


841 


4113 


7651 


_ 


Clonakilty, . f. 


817 


48!) 


4572 


60 


Kinsale, . f. 


583 


278 


5940 


- 


Blackrock, . f. 


181 


138 


6153 


_ 


St. Finbar’s, f. 


1,408 


851 


6376 


- 


Queeustn-wn, f. 


972 


499 


6528 


_ 


St. Joseph’s, f. 


916 


298 


8414 


- 


Passage West, f. 


325 


163 


5669 


- 


St. George’s-st. 










Lancasterian, m. 


987 


394 


5999 


- 


Douglas-street, m. 


1,253 


554 


9474 


- | 


Crosshaven, . f. 


253 


163 




23 


Total, . 


1 14,826 


7,378 






Co. Kerry. 






538 


54 


Dingle, . f. 


506 


294 


545 


- 


Trjdee,* ' . 1. 


' 992 


507 


4062 


- 


Listowel, . f. 


671 


309 


6215 


- 


Castleisland, f. 


828 


290 


9266 


_ 


Tralee (2), f. 


314 


210 


6654 


57 


Killarney (2),* f. 


488 


231 


1859 


. - 


Mill town, . f. 


440 


208 


2884 


_ 


Caberciveen,* f. 


490 


216 


533 


_ 


Killarney,*. f. 


629 


311 


8320 


_ 


Kenmare,* . 


515 


297 


1793 


_ 


Killarney, . m. 


• 532 


257 


3655 


_ 


Milltown,*'. ni. 


330 


166 


11278 


54 


Moyderwell, f. 


635 


264 




13 


Total, 


7,370 


3,560 






Co. Limerick. 






10106 


46 


Doon, . '. f. 


352 


154 


570 


51 


SS. Mary and Mun- 












‘ 1,251 


556 


5143 


- 


Pevy-square, f. 


716 


395 


5547 


_ 




991 


6117 


6936 


_ 


St. John Wq., f. 


779 


389 


9296 


_ 


Adare, f. 


’ 256 


123 


10684 


- 


Mt. St. Vincent, f. 


371 


529 



’ Those schools are conducted by classed teachers. 
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l ist of One Hundred mid Eighty-nine Convent and Monastic Schools in 

connexion on the dint December, 1878, with the Total Number of Pupils on 
the Kolia, and the Average Daily Attendance, for the year ending 31st De- 
cember, 1878 — con. 



Holt 

No. 


1 


School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 

Rolls 

within (he 
Ye:.r ended 
31st Deo., 
1878. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Yeni 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1878. 


Roll 

No. 


District. 


School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time ou 
Rolls 

within the 
Yenr ended 
31st Dee., 
107B. 


Averngo 

Daily 

Attendimee 
uf Pupils 
Tor th.- Yenr 

31st Doc. 
187«. 






M U NST E R — con . 










LEINSTER— con. 






6032 

o'.Mjy 

7139 

11197 


52 

46 


r Jo. Limerick — con 
Sc. Catherine's, f. 

St. Aune’s, . f. 

Abbeyfeale, . f. 

Biuff, . . f. 


529 

443 

480 

247 


283 

248 

261 

127 


7182 

7608 

11569 


40 

38 


Co. Dublin— con. 
Dal key, . f. 

Glasthule, . f. 

Townsend-street,f. 


216 

374 

2,426 


Ill 

204 

580 




18 


Total . 


14,180 


5,568 






Total, . 


6,415 


3,302 












Co. Kildare. 
Maynooth, . f. 

Claue, . . f. 

Naas, . . f. 

Kildare, . f 

Atliy, . . f. 

Rathaugan,* f. 

Great Connell, 






2133 
7392 
-lUGfl 
9407 
9432 
10079 
531 
11903 
10120 
7232 
3486 ! 
HUGO ' 


36 

43 

46 

47 
53 


Co. Tipperary. 
Airbill, . f. 

Nenagh, . f. 

Thuiles, . ‘ f. 

Templemore, f. 
Tipperary, . f. 

Ballingarry, f. 

Casliel, . f. 

Fethard, . f. 

Cahir, . f. 

Drangan, . f. 

Borrisoleigh, f. 
Camck-on-Suir, 


442 

509 

G58 

284 

789 

223 

721 

473 


279 

255 
386 
137 
368 
107 
428 
235 

256 
79 

148 

160 


779 

1151 

3246 

771 

4997 

11336 

11745 


37 

44 


300 

131 

284 

256 

622 

213 

124 


146 

67 

132 

109 

285 

85 

58 




7 


Total, . 


1,930 


882 


43 

53 


181 

249 

480 


10835 

806 

9134 

1U624 

5437 

1915 


44 

47 


Co. Kilkenny. 
C'astlecomer, 1. 
Kilkenny, . f 
Goresbridge, 1 f. 
Callan Lodge, f. 


293 

679 


149 

301 

99 




12 


Total, . 


5,664 


2,838 


49 

47 


478 

237 


247 

193 


1*239 


48 


Co. Waterford. ; 
Tallow, . f. 

Stradbally, . f. 


201 


109 


Faulstown,*. ' f. 


98 


51 


1779 

11355 




371 

452 


98 

184 




6 


Total, . * . 


1,946 


1,040 


1I4GI 

32*23 

11556 


49 


Dungarvan, f. 

Cappoquin, . f. 
Kilmacthomas, £.■ 


401 

311 

254 


180 

204 

113 


3*2*20 

9227 


36 


King’s Co. 
Birr, . . f. 

Banaglier, . f. 

Killina, 

Tullamore, . ‘ f. 
Portarliugton, 
Clara, . f. 


531 

17U 


273 

87 




6 


Total, . 


3,790 


888 


823 

2080 


41 


791 

882 

311 


350 

154 

141 






LEINSTER. 






7471 

098*2 


- 


682 


39 


Co. Carlos. 
Tullow, . f. 

Carlow, . f. j 

Bagnnlstown, . f. ! 
Carlow, . i. 

Tullow, . . m. i 


431 


194 




6 


Total, . 


2,360 


1,091 


050 

1926 

1001(1 

081 




491 

437 

109 

280 


244 

190 

93 

113 


857 

3865 

8546 


28 


Co. Longford. 
Longford, . f. 

Ballymalion, f. 
Newtowuforbes, f. 
Granard, . f. 


444 

193 

218 

276 


154 
86 
131 
88 - 




5 


Total, . 


1,808 


834 


10701 


- 










— 


Total, . 




t - - 


1149 

5933 

715 

7«H3 

729 

1985 


30 

37 

38 

40 


Co. Dublin. 


1,451 
1,187 
283 
344 
199 1 
230 
1,902 
156 
610 
219 
609 
510 
1,946 


734 

480 

112 

173 

115 

107 




4 






King’s Inns-st., f. 

George’s-hill, f. 

Lucan, _ . f. 

Clondalkin, f. 

Loretto, . f. 

Booterstown. f. 


851 

10475 

5387 

8445 


25 


Co. Louth. 
Drogheda, . 

Do. . . inft. 

Dundalk (*2), 1'. 

Ardee (2), . f. 


874 

253 

814 

373 


533 

161 

396 

150 






Total, . 


2,314 


1,248 




38 

37 

38 

37 

38 
37 


Fir House, . f. 
Warrenmount, f. 
Tranquilla, . f. 
Golden Bridge, f. 
Roundtown, f. 

Weaver-square, f. 


87 

203 

74 

213 

183 

626 




4 


074*2 

7029 

7516 

9/43 

11064 


883 

747*2 

10913 

805*2 


29 

25 


Co. Meath. 
Navan* (1), L 

Do. CO. • f- 

Trim, . *• 

St. Mary’s, .. f. 


289 

618 

337 

366 


157 

324 

192 

*285 


7*21 

5600 


40 


Blackrock, . f. 
Kingstown, . f. 


569 

949 


260 

568 




4 


Total, . 


1,610 


958 



* h an schools aro conducted by classud teachers. 
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XI. — List of One Hitndeed and Eighty-nine Content and Monastio Sohoois in 
connexion on tlie 31st December, 1878, with the Total Number of Pupils on the 
Rolls, and the Average Daily Attendance, as returned by the Managers for the 
Year ending 31st December, 1S78 — con. 









Total No. 


Average 








of Pupils for 
any time on 
Hollj 

witliin the 


Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 


Roll 




School. 








Year ended 


ended 








31st Dec., 


31st Dec., 








1878. 


1878. 






LEINSTER— con. 










Queen's Co. 






902 


41 


Coote-street, f. 


255 


] 13 


1356 


- 


Maryborough, f. 


445 


179 


3526 


- 


Abbeyleix, . f. 


272 


130 


7183 


- 


Mountmellick, . 


296 


142 


7442 


- 


Borris-in-Ossory,f. 


J 23 


59 


6497 


44 


Stradbally, . f. 


417 


258 


1556 


41 


Ballyroan, . f. 


197 


90 




7 


Total, . 


2,005 


971 






Co. Westmeath. 






934 


33 


Mullingar, . 


440 


277 


6674 


- 


Rocliford Bridge, 


230 


132 


8682 


- 


Moate, 


188 


91 




3 


Total, . 


858 


500 






Co. Wexford, 






3634 


39 


Newtownbarry, f. 


149 


73 


3824 


50 


Gore}', . f. 


201 


91 


10622 

967 


•if) 


Ramsgrange, f. 
New Ross, . f. 


71 

567 


27 

253 


969 


50 


Wexford, . f. 


1,110 


538 


4949 


- 


Bo. . . i. 


886 


102 


6058 


- 


Enniscortby, f. 


620 


276 


8221 


- 


Templeshannon,f. 


303 


134 


9047 


49 


New Ross (2), f. 


547 


201 


11361 


50 


Kaythe, . f. 


482 


275 




10 


Total, . 


4,436 


1,970 


5237 




Co. Wicklow. 






40 


Delgany, . f. 


J19 


51 


7180 


- 


Bray (2), . f. 


888 


192 




— 


St, Michael's, f. 


131 




10418 


- 


Wicklow, , f. 


337 


163 


972 


44 


Baltinglass, f. 


259 


132 




5 


Total, 


1,234 


599 



Roll 

No. 


District. 


School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any lime on 
Holla 

within the 
Year ended 
31st Dee., 
1878. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupila 
for the Yta 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1878. 






CONNAUGHT. 










Co. Galway. 






1013 


34 


Ralioon, 


f. 


1,110 




4515 


- 


Newtown Smith, f. 


'871 




8322 


- 


Oughterard, 


f. 


372 




8795 


- 


Oranmore, . 


f. 


273 




1016 


- 


Galway, 


m. 


714 




6632 


35 


St. Vincent’s, 


f. 


506 


244 


6839 


- 


Ballinasloe, 


f. 


565 




8195 


42 


Gort (2), 


f. 


478 


225 


11787 




Kinvara, 


f. 


198 


143 




9 


Total, . 




5,087 


2,313 






Go. Leitrim. 






11013 


22 


Car.-on-Shannon,f. 


288 




10852 


31 


Ballinamore, 


f. 


125 


45 




2 


Total, . 




413 


177 






Co. Mayo. 








5215 


20 


Ballina,* 


f. 


670 


267 


7713 


21 


Swineford, . 


f. 


443 


157 




2 


Total, . 




1,113 


424 






Co. Roscommon. 






10088 


22 


Abbeycarton, 


f. 


377 


184 


10520 


- 


Abbey town, 


f. 


373 


178 


7238 


27 


Roscommon, 


f. 


348 


211 


7722 


35 


St. Peter’s, 


f. 


423 


165 




4 


Total, . 




1,521 


738 






Co. Sligo. 








5851 


12 


Sligo, . 


f. 


677 


390 




J 


Total, . 




677 


390 



* This Bohool is conduotcd by classed tench or?. 
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Summary of Ulster. 


Summary of Munster. 


County. 


No. of 
Schools 


Total No. 
of Pupils i'or 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Yenr ended 
3lst Dec., 
1078. 


Average Dally 
Attendance 
of Pupils for 
the Year ended 
31st Dec., 
1078. 


County. 


No. of 
Schools 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Yenr ended 
31st Doc., 
1878. 


Average Daily 
Attendance 
of Pupils for 
the Yenr ended 
81st Dee., 
1878. 


Antrim, . 
Armagh, . 
Cavan, 

Donegal, • 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, . 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total, . 


4 

5 
B 
4 
3 
1 

1 
1 

2 


2,419 

2,091 

672 

807 

1,403 

335 

996 

429 

778 


1,035 

947 

318 

373 

687 

191 

387 

260 

394 


Clare, 
Cork, 
Kerry, 
Limerick, . 
Tipperary, 
W aterford, 

Total, . 


3 

23 

13 

11 

12 

6 


1,676 

14,826 

7,370 

6,415 

5,664 

1,790 


721 

7,378 

3,560 

3,302 

2,838 

888 


68 


37,741 


18,687 


24 


9,930 


4,592 


Summary of Connaught 




Summary of Leinster. 


Galway, . 
Leitrim, . 
Mayo, 


9 

2 

2 

4 

1 


5,087 

413 

1,113 

1,521 

677 


2,313 

177 

424 

738 

390 


Carlow, . . 

Dublin, . 
Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 

Longford, . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 

W exford, . 
Wicklow, 

Total, 


5 
18 

7 

6 
6 
4 
4 

4 
7 
3 

10 

5 


1,803 

14,180 

1,930 

1,946 

2,360 

1,131 

2,314 

1,610 

2,005 

858 

4,436 

1,234 


834 

5,568 

882 

1,040 

1,091 

457 

1,248 

958 

971 

500 

1,970 

599 


Sligo, 

Total, 


18 


8,811 


4,042 


Summary in Provinces of the Foregoing. 


Provinces. 
Ulster, 
Munster . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 

j Total, 


24 

68 

79 

18 


9.930 

37,741 

35,812 

8,811 


4,592 

18,687 

16,118 

4,042 


79 


35,812 


16,118 


189 


92,294 


43,439 



III List of Fifteen Schools attached to Prisons, which were in connexion on 

31st December, 1878. 

Extract from Commissioners' itules, as to nature of aid granted to Prison Schools.—" Such Schools are 
received into connexion upon the same general principles as the Workhouse Schools, and grants of books 
are made thereto.” — Rule G2. 



Roll 

No. 


School. 


County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


School, 


County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


3266 


Ennis, . 




45 


7484 


Richmond Peniten- 






1385 


Cork County, 








tiary, . f. 


Dublin, 


30 




No.l, . 




60 


9376 


Kilmainham, 


Ditto, 


37 


6962 


Tralee, . 




54 


8821 


Naas, . 


Kildare, . 


- 


9520 


Nenagh, . m. 


Tipperary, 


36 


10952 


Longford, . 


Longford, . 


28 


9521 


Ditto, . f. 




_ 


8993 


Maryborough, m. 


Queen’s, . 




9259 


Waterford, . 




49 


8994 


Ditto, . f. 


Ditto, 


- 


7483 


Richmond Bride- 






5475 


Mullingar, . m. 


Westmeath , 






•well, . . m. 


Dublin, 


38 


5613 


Ditto, . f. 


Ditto, 





IV. — List of Three Lunatic Asylum Schools, in connexion on 31st December, 

1878. 



8865 Richmond, . m. Co. Dublin, . 30 I 9032 Sligo, . . , Co. Sligo, 

8866 Ditto, . f. Ditto, , , - | 
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APPENDIX F. 



List of Agricultural Schools in connexion with Board on 
the 31st December, 1878. 



I. — First-class Agricultural Schools under exclusive Management of 

Board. 



No. 


County. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Post Town. 


Area of 
. Farm. 


















. 


Antrim, , 


6737 


Ballymoney, 


Ballymoney, . 


23 2 2 


3 


2 1 


Cork, 


6736 


Munster (Cork), . 


Cork, .... 


126 3 17 


GO 


4 


Dublin, . . 1 


— 


Albert Training Institu- 














tion, .... 


Glasnevin, . , 


178 3 24 


30 


5 


Kildare, . 


6209 


Atby, .... 


Atliy, .... 


71 1 34 


44 


9 


Ditto, . 


5424 


Derrycastle, . 


Killaloe, 


18 1 22 





II. — First-class Agricultural Schools under Local Management. 



No. 


County. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Post Town. 


. Area of 
Farm. 


District 
No. | 


i 


Antrim, 


2454 


Lfirne, 




A. II. P. 

7 0 23 


8 




Carlow, 


5803 


Garryhill, 


Bagnalstown, . 


.11 2 10 


39 


3 


Clare, 


3373 


Sally bank, . 


Broadford, 


16 0 0 


51 


4 


Donegal, . 


4705 


D.unlewey, . 


Dunlewey, 


. 13 0 0 


1 




1' ermanagli, 


3861 


Carrick, 




28 0 0 


13 


6 


Kilkenny, . 


6189 


Piltown, 




8 1 20 


63 


7 


Kilkenny, . 


5251 


Woodstock, . 




8 2 35 


49 


8 


Meath, 

Monaghan, 

Waterford, 


6592 


Woodpole, . 




15 0 0 


2.9 


9 


370 


Cornagilta, . 


Monaghan, 


16 0 0 


18 


10 


1710 


Glengafra, . 


Lismore, 


20 0 0 


48 



HI- — List of School Gardens in connexion on 31st December, 1878. 



Roll 

No. 


Dig- 

trict. 


School. 


County. 


Roll 

No. 


Dis- 

trict. 


School. 


County. 


5320 

2252 

4608 

8408 

9868 

8003 

7150 

11001 

*9071 

10035 

4719 

8621 

9271 

123 


1 

6 

7a 

11 

13 

15 

16 


Convoy, .■ 

Donegal, . . m. 

Bruckless, 

Clare, 

Lough ash, . , 

Bnilyronan, 
Stewartstown (3), . 
Moira, 

Enniskillen, , 
Killyman, . m. 

Aughadarragh, . 
Derrycuglian, . 
Lisdrumchor, , 
Foley, -. .. . 


Donegal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tyrone. 

Ditto. 

Londonderry. 

Tyrone. 

Down. 

Fermanagh. 

Tyrone. 

Ditto. 

Armagh. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


3337 

9701 

4100 

1357 

5937 

856 

8868 

3328 

7370 

10157 

1867 

10261 

5567 


2a 

21 

24 

26 

28 

41- 

43 

50 

53 

56 

57 

58 


Tubbervunane, ■ 
Rathmullan, . • 
Loughglynn, . • 
Cootehill, . • m. 

Prizon, . ■ . 

Longford, . m. 

Ballycowan, . • 
Mardyke, 
Danescastle, 

Caliir, . . m. 

Castlelyons, 
Blackwaterbridge, . 
Adrigole, 


Sligo. 

Ditto. 

Roscommon. 

Cavan. 

Mayo. 

Longford. 

King’s. 

Tipperary. 

Wexford. 

Tipperary. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Cork. 



* Under the direct management of tho Board. 
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IV. — Ordinary Agricultural Schools under Local Management. 



No. 


County. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Post Town. 


Area of 
Farm. 


.2^ 

a 


1 


Armagh, . 


4960 


Poyntzpass, . 


Poyntzpass, 


A. 

2 


li. P. 
0 10 


10 


2 


Ditto, . 


2433 ■ 


Maghou, 


Portadown, 


7 


0 32 


- 


3 


Ditto, . 


4271 


Taniokey, 


Markethill, 


7 


0 0 


_ 


4 


Ditto, . 


4325 


Drumbanagher, 


Poyntzpass, . . . 


1 


0 0 


19 




Cavan, 


6857 


Termon, . . - 


Killinkere, Virginia, 


25 


3 26 


24 


6 


Ditto, . 


4024 


Tullycasson, . 


Giangoolen, Dowra, 


15 


0 0 


31 


7 


Ditto, . 


6997 


Mouragli, . • . : 


Blacklion, 


14 


0 0 


13 


a 


Ditto, . 


7775 


KilDaleck, 


Kilnaleck, 


3 


2 25 


23 


9 


Ditto. . 


7142 


Doocarrick, . 


Cootehill, 


1 


3 0 


_ 


10 


Cl at e, 


5253 


O’ Callaghan's Mills, 


O’Callagban’s Mills, 


1 


2 0 


42 


11 


Ditto, . 


6331 • 


Bodyke, . • 


Bodyke, 


5 


1 11 


- 


12 


Ditto, . 


448 


Parteen, 


Limerick, . . 


- 2 


1 7 


51 


13 


Ditto, . 


6783 


Tubber, 


Tubber, Gort, . 


10 


3 38 


42 


14 


Ditto, . 


2383 


Ballanruan, . • 


Crusheen, Ennis, . ' . 


■ 0 


2 1 


_ 




Ditto, . 


3400 


Dromandooraj 


Gort, .... 


20 


0 0 


.. 


10 


Ditto, . 


7708 


Tullycrine, . • 


Kilrush, .... 


- 6 


2 35 


45 


17 


Ditto, . 


8241 


ScropuJ, 


Kilmihil, . . 


2 


0 0 


- 


13 


Cork, 


5700 


Clonkeen, 


Roscarberry, . . . 


■ 8 


0 0 


59 


19 


Ditto, . 


3431 


Kildinan, 


Rathcormack, Fermoy, . 


7 


0 32 


50 


20 


Ditto, . 


4953 


Ballyhass, 


Cecilstown, Mallow, 


16 


0 0 


_ 


21 


Ditto, . 


7101 


Inchiclougb,. 


Bantry, .... 


14 


0 0 


58 


22 


Ditto, . 


7685 


Kilnadur, 


D unmanway, . . [bane, 


48 


0 0 


59 


23 


Donegal, . 


5303 


Balleighan, . 


Manorcunningham, Stra- 


30 


2 0 


1 


24 


Ditto, . 


5000 


Carradoan, . . 


Rathmullen, Rathmeltou, 


6 


2 0 


- 


% 


Ditto, . 


6349 


CreeVety, . . 


Rathmullen, . 


5 


0 0 


- 


2G 


Ditto, . 


5874- 


Coolmore, 


RossnowlagbjBallj'sbannou 


13 


2 0 


5 


27 


Ditto, . 


7375- 


Glenvar, 


Glenvar, Letterkenny, 


■ 1 


2 0 


1 


28 


Ditto, . 


1735 


ICillybegs, 


ICillybegs, . . . 


3 


2 20 


5 


29 


Ditto, . 


4418 


Carrickboy, . 


Ballysliannon, 


2 


2 0 


- 


30 


Ditto, . 


9600 


Barnesmore, . . . 


Donegal, 


4 


0 0 


- 


31 


Ditto, . 


3794 


Glencoagh, . 


Mount Charles, 


23 


i 22 


5 


32 


Galway, . 


4216 


Castlchacket, 


Castlehacket, Tuam, 


19 


0 0 


32 


33 


Ditto, . 


8264 


Esker, No. 2 f 


Banagher, 


8 


2 20 


30 


34 


Ditto, . 


8!/ 65 


W illiamstown, 


Williamstown, Ballymoe, 


9 


0 0 


32 


35 


Ditto, . 


10488 


Killasolan, 


Caltra, Ballinasloe, . 


3 


1 0 


35 


36 


Ditto, . 


4095 


Toberroe, 


Creggs, .... 


4 


2 0 


27 




Ditto, . 


6702 


Cieggs, 

Loughrea, 

Dirreendarragb, 


Ditto, .... 
Craughwcll, . 


3 


0 0 


34 


38 


Ditto, . 


3051 


9 


2 35 


- 


39 


Kerry, 


7813 


Kenmare, 


4 


0 0 


57 


40 


Ditto, . 


6091 


Lansdowne, 


Ditto, 


7 


0 0 


58 


41 


Ditto, . 


8251 


Sneem, 


Sneem, 


6 


0 0 


57 


42 


Ditto, . 


8349 


Ballinskellig.®, 


Caherciveen, . 


1J 


0 0 


57 


43 


Ditto, . 


9037 


Glenlough, . 


Sneem, .... 


4 


0 - 0 


- 


44 


Kildare, 


1713 


Olano, 


Clane, Naas, . 


2 


1 12 


37 


45 


Kilkenny, . 


4881 


Ballyglass, 


Piltown, 


3 


3 24 


53 


46 


Ditto, . 


6183 


Whitecliurch, 


Cavrick-on-Suir, 


8 


0 15 


_ 


47 


Ditto, . 


6919 


Clonmore, 


Piltown, 


3 


1 0 


- 


48 


Leitrim, . 


5850 


Kilmore, 


Drumkeeran, . 


4 


0 0 


12 


49 


Ditto, . 


5294 


Askill, 


Ballyshannon, . 


20 


0 .0 


5 


50 


Ditto, . 


6079 


Tullyclevaun, 


Drumkeeran, . 


6 


0 0 


12 


51 


Ditto, . 


5462 


Lisacogliill, . 


Ditto, 


5 


2 0 


- 


52 


Limerick, . 


4407 


Killacolla, . . 


Bruree, .... 


10 


0 . 0 


52 


53 


Ditto, . 


7222 


Banogue, 


Croom, .... 


5 


0 0 


51 


54 


Ditto, . 


9306 


Croom, 


Ditto, .... 


1 


0 20 


- 


55 


Londonderry, 


4146 


Gortagilly, . 


Moneymore, . 


3 


0 0 


15 


56 


Mayo, 


4692 


Carragorra, . 


Knockmore, Ballina, 


9 


0 0 


20 


57 


Ditto, . 


8160 


Cross, .... 


Ballaghadireen, 


3 


2 0 


21 


58 


Ditto, . 


1412 


Doocastle, 


Bunninadden, Ballymote, 


1 


2 19 


- 


59 


Ditto, . 


1058 


Brusna, 


Ballaghadireen, 


4 


1 0 


- 


GO 


Ditto, . 


7327 


Rooskey, 


Ditto, 


3 


2 0 


- 


61 


Ditto, . 


5120 


Lehinch, 


Hollymount, . 


8 


0 0 


32 


02 


Ditto, 


2290 


Cloughansi, . 


Knockmore, Ballina, 


4 


2 0 


20 


03 


Ditto, . 


5238 


Lisaniska, 


Ballina, . . 


1 


3 0 


- 


04 


Ditto, , 


6942 


Cavrowmore Palmer, 


Rathlacken, . 


3 


3 0 


- 


05 


Ditto, . 


6945 


Bekan, 


Ballyhaunis, . 


1 


2 19 


32 


00 


Ditto, . 


3952 


Kilmovee, No. 1, . 


Kilmovee, Ballaghadireen, 


8 


0 0 


21 


07 


Ditto, , 


6708 


Callow, 


Foxford, 


1 


3 0 


- 


08 


Monaghan, 


5113 


Drum lusty, . 


Oarrickmacross, . 


12 


2 12 


24 


09 


Ditto, . 


5499 


Ashburton, . 


Crossmaglen, . 


5 


0 0 
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IV. — Ordinary Agricultural Schools under Local Management con 



No. 


County. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Post Town. 


Aroa of 
Farm. 


District 1 
No. 1 


70 


Monaghan, 


6821 


Cormeen, 

Baliymurray, 


Monaghan, 


A. R. p. 




71 


Roscommon, 


7292 


Baliymurray, . 


20 0 6 


27 


72 

73 


Ditto, . 
Sligo, 


10218 

1213 


North Yard, . 
Geevagh, 


Strolcestown, . , 

Ballyfarnon, Carrick - on- 
Snannon, 


6 0 0 


74 


Ditto, . 


6484 


Curry, 


Bellaghy, Swineford, 


4 0 4 




/O 


Ditto, . 


9669 


Doonilin, 


Skreen, Sligo, . 




20 


76 


Ditto, . 


4106 


Kilrusheiter, . 


Dromore West, 




77 


Ditto, . . 


7761 


Bunnacranagh, 


Rathurlesk, Charleston, . 


2 2 0 


21 


78 


Ditto, . 


8086 


Culfadda, 


Ballymote, 




79 


Ditto, . 


7923 


Carrowroe, . 


Sligo, 




12 


80 


Ditto, 


10473 


Calry, .... 


Burn, Sligo, . 


1 0 0 


81 


Ditto, . 


7962 


Quiguhar, 


Itmiscrone, 




82 


Ditto, . 


2536 


Oloonlough, . 


Boyle, . 


4 0 0 




83 


Ditto, . 


4802 


Cloonacool, . 






21 


84 


Ditto, . 


9220 


Buninadden, . 


Buninadden, Ballymote*, . 


39 0 0 


85 


Ditto, . 


3138 


Ballacutranta, 


Beltra, Ballisodare, 


11 0 6 




86 


Tyrone, 
Ditto, . 


436 


Aughnahoo, . . . 


Killin, Castlederg, . 


25 0 6 




87 


10178 


Beiihurh, 


Benburb, Moy, 






88 


Ditto, 


1557 


Bally nen or, . 


Dunamanagh, . 


54 0 0 




89 


Ditto, . t 


8438 


Castlederg (Edward’s), . 


Castlederg, 


1 0 6 






Ditto, . 


9286 


Parkanaur, 






15 


91 


Ditto, . 


10283 


Newmills, 






92 


Ditto, . 


8408 


Clare, .... 
Grange, 








93 


Waterford, 


5233 


Ardmore, 




48 


94 


Ditto, . 


9446 


Ballysaggart, 


Lismore, 


12 0 0 


95 


Ditto, . 


6720 


Carriglea, 


Dungarvan, 


3 2 0 






W estmeath, 


931 


Ballinvally, . 




6 2 0 




97 


Wicklow, . 


7012 


Annacarter, . . , 


Rouudwood, . 


5 2 20 


40 



V.— List of Grants for Teachers’ Residences (Vested Schools). 



County. 


No. 


School. 


County. 


No. 


School. 


Cavan, . , 

Donegal, 
Fermanagh, . 
Clare, , 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Cork, . 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Kerry, . 

Ditto, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Derrydamph. 

Milford. 

Brookehorough. 

Scropul. 

Clounadrum. 

Shannon Yiew. 
Kilbaha. 

Fergus View. 
Lissycasey. 

Kiskeam. 

Kingwilliamstown, m. 

Ditto, f. 

Derrycunnihy. 
Portmagse. 


Kerry, . 

Ditto, 

Limerick, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Tipperary, 

W aterford, 
Kilkenny, 
W exfora, 
Kildare, 
Galway, 
Ditto, 
Mayo, . 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


Drumnacurra. 

Glanmore. 

Ballyloghane, 

Monagay. 

Bruree. 

Garryclogher. 

Faithlegg, 

Graine. 

Carrickbyrne. 

Lacken. 

Lettergesh, m, 

Ditto, f, 

Knocks. 



[Appendix G. 
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I. — List of Building Applications aided during tlie year 1878, witli Tabulation, 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in Lease 
Queries, till transmission of Plans to Applicant. 







Date of 


Date of 
















Receipt of 






Date of 






COUNTY AND 


Rcferonco to 


Report and 


Amount of 


Receipt of 






NAME. 




Board of 


Estimate from 


Grant. 




Loose 










Works. 


Board of 






oxeeuted. 


Works. 










Works. 










Applicant. 










£ S. 


a. 








ANTRIM : 


















Ballyclare ( 2 ), m. 

DO., f. 


| 15. 3.78 


1G. 4.78 


327 19 


4 ; 


22.11. 78 


22 . 11 . 78 


1 3 . 79 


Armagh: 


















Gosford Place, . 


1G.10.77 


13.11.-77 


239 5 


8 


20. 3. 78 


26. 3.78 


23. 4 78 


Cavan : 


















Cullies, 




18. 4.78 


25. G . 78 


267 0 


8 


12.10.78 


29 .10. 78 


13. 1.79 


Down : 






















■ 7 . 9 . 78 


12.11.78 












Do., '. 


f. 


581 0 


0 


28. 2.79 


5. 3.79 


a__ 


Fermanagh : 


















Moybane, . 




1G. 2.77 


1. 0.77 


161 6 


8 


2.11.78 


2 . 11 . 78 


31. 1.79 


Clare : 


















Lahinch, . 


f. 


29. 2.77 


26 . 6.77 


277 16 


■8 


1. 4.78 


2. 4.78 


26. 4.78 


Bansha, 




13. 2.78 


1. 5.78 


226 16 


0 


2. 8.78 


3. 8.78 


19. 6.78 


Doonbeg, . 


• 


19. 6.78 


21. 8.78 


270 11 


8 


24.12. 78 


31.12. 78 


21. 2,79 


Cork: 






















■ 21 . 2 . 78 














Do., 


f. 


2. 5.78 


402 11 


4 


‘5. 8.78 


5. 8.78 


9 . 9.78 


Kilbrittan, . 


f. 


18. 2.78 


5. 6.78 


173 8 


0 


1. 10.78 


8. 10. 78 


12 . 12 . 78 


Kerry : 


















Castlegregory, m. 
Do., f. 


• 30 . 4 . 73 


11. 7.78 


637 18 


4 


20. 1.79 


27. 1.79 


3. 4.79 






(30.10.77 


) 14. 1.78 
j 8 . 4 . 78 












Glanmore, . 




<28 . 3.78 
(27. 5.78 


]■ 188 0 


0 


22 . 8 . 78 


23, 8.78 


10. 9,78 


Limerick : 


















Knocklong, 

Do., 


m. 

f. 


-18. 4.76 


12. 8.70 


407 2 


0 


14.10.78 


29.10.78 


7. 2. 79 


Tipperary : 






















- 12. 9.78 














Do., 


f. 


23.10.78 


2G1 11 


4 


— 


— 


b — 


Galway : 


















Eaglesnest, 




26. 6.76 


21.12.76 


300 13 


3 


26. 1.78 


26. 1.78 


27. 5.78 


Annagh, . 
Gurrane. . 
Do., . 


m. 


10. 1.78 


2. 2.78 


189 1 


1 


15. 4.78 


16. 4.78 


0 


f. 


- 14.12. 77 


11. 2.78 


340 13 


4 


29. 1.79 


29. 1.79 


7. 4. 79 


Ballinla8s, . 


18. 7. 78 


14. 9.78 


195 6 


8 


13. 3.79 


18. 3.79 


12. 4.79 


New Inn, . 




27. 6.78 


16. 9.78 


186 4 


11 


23. 12 .78 


23 . 12 . 78 


21. 2. 79 


Mayo : 


















Knocks, . 




10. 5.78 


25. G.7S 


416 17 10 


28 . 10 . 78 


2.11.78 


25. 2.79 


Sligo : 


















Corrigans, . 

Do., . 
Cloonougli, 
Do., 


m. 

f. 


- 30. 1.78 


6. 3.78 


264 0 


0 


25. 2.79 


10. 3. 79 


7. 4.79 


m. 

f. 


- 30. 4.78 


25. 6.78 


260 7 


0 


23.12.78 


23.12.78 


3. 2.79 



a Special plan not yet approved. b Lease not yot oxccutod. ° Works completed when grant vras made. 
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II. — List of Vested Schools for which Grants for Improvements were male during 
1S78, with Tabulation, showing the Progress marie in Executing the Works 
from time of referring case to Board of Works for Estimate, till Plans Pc. 
were transmitter! to Manager. 



Donegal, 

Antrim, 
Clare, 
Galway, 
Cork, 
Donegal, 
Dublin, 
Donegal, 
Do , 

Formanag 
Do., 
Cavan, 
Cork, . 
Clare, 

Do., 

Donegal, 

Do., 

Do., 

Armagh, 
Iv erry, 
Do., 
Cork, . 
Clare, 

Do., 

Dublin, 

Clare, 

Cavan, 

Kerry, 

Do., 

Cavan, 

Cork, 

Tipperary, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Kerry, 

Cork, 

Cavan, 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Do., 

Antrim, 

Cavan, 

Tipperary, 

Kerry, 






T-etterfad, . 
Edenderry, . 

Pitfleld, 

Toombeola, . 

Atlrigole, . 
Ballinamore, 

Skerries, . i 
Glen con gh, , i 
Letterfad, . 
Derrygonnelly, 
Lisdcd, 

Virginia, . 

Abbey, 

O’Callnghau’s Mills, m. 

Do., 

Belcrult, 

Bunaninver, 

Derry beg, . 

Gosford Place, 
Currins, 

Do., 

Abbey, 

Coore, . 

Cooraclare, . 
Cliapelizod, 

Kilkee, 

Curlurgan, 

Anabla, 

Nohoval, 



m. & f . 



. m. & f. 



Derrydampli, 
Gian worth, 
Gurteen, . 
Glin, . 
Newport, 
Tullamore, . 
Gurlroe, 
Derrydampli, 
Kilklshen, . 
Clonmeen, . 
Greevequillagh, 
Do., 

Bridge End, * 
Ballinagh, . 
Templemore, 
Clounmacon, 



G0G2 
1224 
G881 
11357 
55G7 
G105 
.1147-8 
[G 064^5 
6062 
10785 
1742 
[5162— 3 
3885 
5258 ^ 
5675) 
5734 
5166 
1164 
11671 

4459) 

4460) 
3885 

10191 

3991 

700-1 

2381-2 

5249 

111303-4 

101671 

10326/ 

9S43 

[4837-8 

586 

[3231-3 

4066 

111047-8 

2115 

9843 

4438-9 

4448 

1703) 

3686) 

11519 

1232 

2457 

11451 



Date of 
Refer en a 
to Board of J 
Works. 



Date of 
Rccoipt of 
Roport and 
Estimate 
from Board 
of Works. 















£ 


s. 


d. 


11 


1 


78 


22 


2 


78 


50 


•0 


0 


9 


12 


76 


21 


1 


77 


220 


0 


0 


30 


6 


77 


16 


12 


77 


27 


17 


4 


18 


11 


77 


16 


l 


78 


3 


19 


0 


3 


9 


77 


4 


11 


77 


5 


18 


8 


30 


10 


77 


6 


1 


78 


10 


0 


0 


3 


12 


77 


6 


2 


78 


42 


0 


0 


11 


1 


78 


22 


2 


78 


6 


6 


8 


11 


1 


78 


22 


2 


78 


0 


12 


0 


29 


5 


77 


f) 


3 


78 


42 


0 


0 


30 


1 


78 


1 


3 


78 


9 


6 


8 


14 


1 


78 


28 


1 


78 


2 


10 


0 


31 


12 


77 


28 


2 


78 


26 


10 


8 


4 


1 


78 


6 


2 


78 


6 


IS 


4 


18 


2 


78 


4 


3 


78 


3 


6 


8 


21 


2 


78 


4 


3 


7S 


2 


0 


0 


21 


2 


78 


4 


3 


78 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


78 


15 


3 


78 


15 


5 


8 


2S 


10 


77 


30 


1 


78 


215 


13 


4 


1 


4 


78 


27 


4 


7S 


9 


18 


8 


21 


3 


7S 


2 


5 


78 


8 


13 


4 


31. 


12 


77 


4 


5 


78 


80 


0 


0 


1. 


2 


78 


11 


4 


78 


34 


10 


0 


14 


1 


7S 


28 


11 


7S 


32 


17 


3 


5 


1 


77 


2S 


7 


77 


44 


0 


0 


6. 


2 


78 


1. 


4 


78 


10 


0 


0 


23. 


3 


78 


12. 


6 


78 


8 


0 


0 


27. 


4 


78 


26 


6 


78 


1 


13 


4 


16. 


11 


77 


25 


5 


78 


184 


0 


0 


21. 


3 


78 


11 


7 


78 


222 


0 


0 


7. 


6 


78 


3 


7 


78 


66 


13 


4 


15. 


3 


78 


6. 


7 


78 


153 


10 


8 


23. 


2 


78 


3. 


7 


78 


8 


13 


4 


20. 


4. 


78 


24. 


8 


78 


58 


IS 


8 


6. 


9 


78 


10. 


10. 


78 


1 


6 


8 


20. 


7 


7S 


25. 


10. 


7S 


4 


17 


4 


4. 


5. 


78 


16. 


7 


78 


16 


0 


0 


8. 


10. 


77 


7. 


6. 


78 


194 


14 


0 




— 




6. 


11 


78 


17 


12 


2 


14. 


6 


78 


25. 


6 


78 


2 


0 


0 


26. 


6 


78 


26. 


11. 


78 


L56 


0 


0 


1L. 


10. 


78 


15. 


11. 


78 


9 


3 


2 



Date of 
Advice of 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 


gi E* 

■§i 

BofSfe 

£ s c ° 
_ g x | 


5. 3.78 


24. 4.73 


17. 1.7S 


19. 3.78 


5. 2.78 


b _ 


5. 2. 78 


24. 4.78 


26. 2.78 


16. 4.78 


2. 3.78 


15. 4.78 


5. 3.78 


24. 4.78 


5 . 3 . 78 


24. 4.78 


16. 3.78 


4. 6.78 


12. 3.78 


15. 4.78 


13. 3.78 


10. 4.48 


11. 3.78 


24. 4.78 


16. 3.78 


29. 4.78 


25 . 3 . 78 


24. 4.78 


25. 3.78 


10. 4.78 


25 . 3 . 78 


10. 4.78 


30. 3.78 


23. 4.78 


20. 6.78 


24. 7; 78 


4. 5.78, 


17. 5.78 


14. 5.78 


18. 6.78 


17 . 5 ; 78 


27. 7.78 


4. 6. 78 


9. 9.78 


13.12.78 


6.12.78 


6. 6 .78 


4. C . 78 


8. 6.78 


b — 


2. 7.78 


5. 7.78 


IS. 7. '78 


c _ 


9. 7 . 78 


9.10. 78 


19. 7.78 


22.10.78 


2 . 8 . 78 


25. 8.78 


11 . 12 .78 


15. 3.79 


6. 9.78 


21. 9.78 


14. 9.78 


14 . 11 . 78 


30 . 10 .78 


e — 


8.11 .7S 


c 


15. 11 .78 


25. 3.79 


26.11 .78 


c 


3 . 12 .‘78 


15. 1.79 


7.12 .‘78- 


19. 1.79 


6.12 .78 


d — 



a Now Lease necessary — not yet executed. 
Supplemental. 



13 Supplemental Plana not required. 

*1 Supplemental to complete sum duo to Contractor. 
Case originated with Board of Works. 
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APPENDIX H. 



I. — List op Sixty-tiikee Teachers (forty-three Mules and twenty 
Females) who, from Age and Infirmity, Ref i rod from the service 
of the Boaud during the year ended 31st December, 1878, and to 
whom Retii'img Gratuities were awarded. 



County. 


Dist. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Tipperary, . 


53 


5,034 


Clonmel Model, 






Donegal, . 


1 


8,786 


Hashed oge. 






Galway, 


31 


4,502 


Cladtlagh, . 




1". 


Carlow, 


39 


679 


Newtown, St. Mullins, 




Cavan, 


•24 


5,231 


Cootehill, No. 2, 




m. 


Meath, 


25 


2,087 


Clonal vey, 




f. 


Dublin. . 


3U 


7,548 


How th, . , 




f. 


Do., 


37 


7,918 


St. Paul’s, No. 2, 




f. 


Tipperary, 


51 


4,476 


Tour, 






Dublin, 


40 


5,747 


Loughlinstown, . 




f. 


Roscommon, 


22 


5,733 


ICingsland, 






Tyrone, 


15 


2,954 


Ballygawley, 






Dublin, 


38 


744 


St. Michael and John’s. 


m. 


"Wexford, . 


50 


968 


Wexford, No. 1, 




in. 


Antrim, 


8 


5,132 


Frederick-street Industrial, 


Fermanagh, 


13 


■ 1,247 


Mullaglifad, 






Tyrone, 


14 


3,802 


Minegar, . 






Londonderry, 


2 


• 8,281 


Ervey, 






Kerry, 


57 


1,704 


Rathmore, 




m 


Mayo, 


20 


• 6,310 


Ballymakeehola, 






Cork, 


60 


• 8,952 


Cork Model, . 






Donegal, . 


•2 


•2,131 


Dristernau, 






Antrim, 


3 


2,144 


Loughguile, 




in 


Donegal, . 


5 


• 2,406 


Shalvy, 






Down, 


11 


• 3,078 


Donaghcloney, . 






Cavan, 


31 


• 1,182 


Garvolt, . 






Galway, . 


32 


7,213 


Caherlistrane, . 






Derry, 


y 


• 2,380 


Drumgarner, 






Tyrone, 


14 


• 389 


Tatternonnaught, 






Queen’s, 


41 


906 


Trummera, 






Tipperary, . 


53 


4,542 


Coleman, . 






Fermanagh, 


J 3 


• 3,794 


Crieve Agricultural, 






Down, 


ll 


11,079 


Magherabeg, . 






Armagh, . 


16 


6,252 


Balleek, . 




m 


Louth, 


19 


2,532 


Rampark, . 




m 


Dublin, 


30 


• 753 


Central Model, . 






Antrim, 


4 


44 


Glenravel, 






Do., 


8a 


■ 7,609 


Joymount, 






Roscommon, 


22. 


5,216 


Kilmnre, . 






Tyrone, 


15 


10,858 


Minterburn, 






Kilkenny, . 


41 


2,676 


Gazebo, 




m 


Clare, * . 


45 


8,372 


Barefield, . 






Gahvay, 


34 


9,079 


Barna, 






Do., 


- 


8,800 


Menlough, . 






Tipperary, . 


36 


6,661 


LisdufF, 






Clare, 


45 


6,675 


Carahan, . 






Ho., 


_ 


7,599 


Carradotea, 






Wexford, , 


50 


4,887 


Murrintown, 






Cork, 


55 


454 


Ovens, 






Do., 


59 


476 


Dunmanway, No. 1 






Longford, , 


28 


859 


Moyne, 






Queen’s, . 


41 


918 


Castletown, . 






Dublin, 


BO 


687 


Baldoyle, . 






Londonderry, 


7 


294 


Straw, 






Down, . 


17 


10,559 


Ardglass, No. 2, 







Teacher. 



Joanna Prendergast. 
James M'Ginley. 

Mary A. O’Donoghue. 
James Murphy. 

Robert Ross. 

Mary O’Reilly. 

Anne O’Halloran. 
Ellen Ryan. 

Thomas Kennedy. 
Eliza Mooney. 

J oh n N aught on . 

James Harvey. 

James M'Tiornan. 
Patrick Hanralian. 
Emily Pendrie. 

Susan M‘Kenna. 

Mary Kelly. 

John Weir. 

Daniel O’Sullivan. 
Martin Carney. 

Mary J. Finnegan. 
Patrick Mahon. 

James M‘ Williams. 
Thomas Fawcett. 

Mary A. Oswald. 
Bernard M‘Gaurai). 
Thomas Mannion. 

J ohn Henry. 

Charles Teague. 
Catherine Mooney. 
Thomas Wall. 

William Hergaton. 
Richard Bradshaw. 
Michael M'Parland. 
Michael M‘Nally. 
Anne Byrne. 

Isabella McMullen. 
Robert Sailes. 

Francis Moore. 

Wm, J. Friele. 
Patrick Walker. 

Maria Kemmett. 

Celia Howard. 
Honoria Francis. 
Martin Crean. 

J ohn Garvey. 

John Coyne. 

Wm. M'Dermott. 
Patrick O’Callaghan. 
Johanna Buckley. 
John Maguire. 

Charles Kavanagh. 
James Kavanagh. 
Thomas M'Gowan. 
Eliza Williamson. 
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I. — List op Sixty-three Teachers (forty-three Males and twenty 
Females) -who, from Age and Infirmity, retired from the service of 
the Board during the year ended 31st December, 1878, and to 
whom Retiring Gratuities were awarded. — con. 



County. 


Dist 


Roll No. 


School. 


Toacher. 


Longford, . . 

Mayo, 

Tipperary, . 
Cork, 

Do., 

Do., 

Galway, 

Londonderry, 


28 

32 

36 

48 

59 

35 

2 


6,112 

1,056 

11,498 

5,345 

1,871 

1,272 

7,829 

4,407 


Lislea, , , . m. 

Brackloon, . . 

Borriaokane, No. 2, . 

Conna, . . . m. 

Butlerstown, .. . m. 

Glandore. .... 
Liscirne, . . . m. 

Roe Mill, .... 


Daniel Murray. 
Michael O’Connell. 
John Burke. 

Timothy Smiddy. 
Michael Murray. 
Garrett Walsh. 

Charles O’Sbaughnessy. 
Isabella Deehan. 



II. — List of Teachers to whom Carlisle and Blake Premiums were 
awarded for the year 1878. 



Head-Inspector 

Flemings’s Circuit, 



„ Fitzgerald's 
„ Mol ley’s 
„ Morell’s 
l „ M‘Sbeehy’s 



”1 



Hugh Small, . 
Edward Bingham, . 
Catherine Smith, 

J ohn M'Mahon, 

Anne Dawson, 

M. A. Mahony, 

Margaret O’Reilly, . 
Ellen Quigley, 
Margaret Horan, 

Cornelius M‘ Dermott, 
Edwd. M‘Grenahan, 



Peter Burke, . 
Bridget M'Mullan, 
William Bell, 

Catherine Clancy, 
James Hannon, 
Honora Cashel, 



Rosetta, . 
Frederick Street, 
Pullamore, 



Mayfield,. 

Bilboa, 

Blackditches, 

Nohber, . 
Keaduc, . 
Edenderry, 

Cooraclare, 
Roscrea, . 



Beaghmorc, 
Donegal, . 
Gortnessy, 

Kilworth, 

Ballylooly, 

Dungourney, 



( 2 ), 



£7 

6 

4 
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Appendix l._ 

APPENDIX I. E,a^7 

nation 

Questions proposed at the Examination of Teachers, Easter, 1879. Q acaticms - 

Male 

SPECIAL DIRECTIONS. Teachers. 

It will be observed that in some subjects two series of questions are given. A. Papers. 

The First Series consists of questions similar to those hitherto given at the Written 
Examinations, and should be answered fully and clearly, with suitable examples and 
illustrations where necessary. But not more than 5 of these questions are to he attempted . 

The questions of the Second Series have been so framed as to admit of brief and defi- 
nite replies, and in respect to them the shortest answers sufficient to show that the teacher 
possesses the requisite knowledge will be considered the best. 

The two series of questions should he answered on separate sheets of paper, headed 
respectively “ Series I. ” and “ Series II.” 

Abundant time is allowed for each subject : where two series of questions are given, the 
last thirty or forty minutes of the time should be devoted exclusively to the Second Series. 



A.— MALES. 

Methods of Teaching, &c. 

(From 9£ to 11 o’clock on Thursday.) 

Series I. — (40 marks.) 

!N.B. — Only Jive of these questions are to be attempted. 

1. Write out at least six of the rules for producing good writing given 
in the Manual of Method, and give a brief explanation of each. 

8 marks. 

2. What is a time table 1 State the suggestions given in the Ma n ual 
of Method for assisting in making out a proper time table. 

8 marks. 

3. What are tbe qualities which “ notes of lessons ” should possess ? 

Write out the heads of an analytic lesson on a Booh. 8 marks. 

4. Explain the phonic method of teaching reading ; state the defects 

it is intended to remedy and the difficulties in the way of introducing it 
into these countries. 8 marks. 

5. Describe Mr. Robinson’s “ excellent plan ” to secure quickness in 

arithmetical work. 8 marks. 

(>. Some persons think we learn spelling by rules : do you agree in 
this view? Give reasons for your answer. 8 marks. 

7. Show clearly the connexion between proportion and practice, and 
also how the chief rules in the latter may be reduced to one. 

8 marks. 

8. According to Dr. Joyce there is one certain and never-failing way 

of maintaining a permanent high class in a school : explain what this 
wa y is* _ 8 marks. 

9. According to Mr. Robinson supervision of writing is necessary for 

three purposes : state them. 8 marks. 

10. Give the substance of the system for teaching writing advocated 

by Locke. g marks. 



Series II. — (20 marks.) 

All the questions in this series may be attempted. They are of the same 
value. 

1. State specifically the requirements of the school programme in 
regard to map drawing. 
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Appendix I 2. Wliat kind of map drawing is most improving ? 

Exa"mT 3. Give Mr. Robinson’s three hints on putting down numbers, 

nation 4. “ Tested school-houses must be used exclusively for the education 

Questions. 0 f the pupils attending them.” What is the exception to this Rule? • 
Male 5. State the substance of the Board’s Rule regarding the action of 
1 cachera. teachers at elections of Poor Law Guardians and other elections. 

A rTera Why are two galleries useful in a school organized on the bipartite 
system ? 

7. Write out fully the programme of arithmetic for sixth class boys. 

8. By what, according to Mr. Robinson, should the arrangement and 
number of classes in a school be determined ? 

9. According to the same author what should a proper school gram- 
mar contain? 

10. What is the “double task” a teacher has to perform when 
questioning on the matter of a lesson 1 



Grammar. 

(From 9^ to 11 o’clock on Tuesday.) 

Series I. (50 marks.) 

N.B. — Only five of these questions , of which the parsing exercise must be 
one , are to be attempted. 

1 . As when a scout, 

Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 
All night, at last, by break of cheerful dawn, 

Obtains the brow of some high climbing hill, 

Which to his eye discovers unaware 

The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen , or some renowned metropolis 
With glistening spires and pinnacles adorned, 

Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams ; 

Such wonder seized , tho’ after Heaven seen , 

The Spirit malign , but much more envy seized , 

At sight of all this world beheld so fair. 

(a.) Parse the words in italics. 

(b.) Point out and name any figures of speech you observe in the 
passage. 10 marks. 

2. — (a.) State the successive changes of our language from Anglo- 

Saxon to modern English. ( b .) Give one of the principal writers in 

each. 10 marks. 

3. — (a.) Define language, and grammar as an art and as a science. 
(6.) What is meant by composition and what by literature? 

10 marks. 

4. — (a.) Name the five fundamental laws of Syntax. 

(b.) In analysing simple sentences what is the manner of proceeding ? 
(c.) Analyse the following sentence : — 

“ Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world.” 10 marks. 

5. Explain as you would to a class the two following statements:— 

(ft.) “ The auxiliary ought has lost its original force as a past tense 
and is used as a present.” (b.) We have in English two distinct words 
which assume the form do. 10 marks. 

6. In punctuation what is the principle that regulates the choice of— 

(a,.) The colon. ( b .) The semicolon^ 7 marks. 
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7. Mention the four ways of forming the plural of words of Anglo- Appendix i. 

Saxon origin and give examples. 6 marks. Ex ~7 

8. — (a.) Distinguish between tense and time. (b.) Show by an example nation 

they are not interchangeable terms. 6 marks. Questions. 

9. There are five constructions of the possessive case in English ; Malt 

name them. , 6 marks. Teachers. 

10. How is it supposed that so many of our adverbs have taken the . ~ — 

form of adjectives 1 5 marks. ’ a ^ ew 



Series II. — (20 marks.) 

All these questions may be attempted. They are all of the same value. 

1. In the phrase, " Three times a year,” what force or meaning has 
the article ? 

2. Give an example of the masculine gender derived from the feminine 
form. 

3. To what language do we owe the terms that describe the military 
system of the middle ages 1 

4. What is the best test of determining whether a parenthesis is pro- 
perly used or not 1 

5. — (a.) How do infinitives resemble nouns ? 

(b.) How do they differ from them ? 

G. When may the word what be classed as an adverb ? 

7. One use of pronouns is to save the repetition of a noun. By what 
other means may this be effected h 

8. In the sentence, “ They liked one another,” what case is one, if 
“ one ” and “ another ” are to be parsed separately 1 

9. Give two examples of the plural of nouns differing in meaning 
from the singular. 

10. What is the primary sense of “ I shall,” and what kindred mean- 
ings are derived from this primary one ? 



Derivations. 

(From 9^ to 11 o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Series I. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — Only Jive of these questions to be attempted. 

1. Arrange the consonants in groups of “equivalent or kindred 

letters,” and give under each group some examples of the interchange 
of such letters. G marks. 

2. Give three examples of the loss of middle syllables in words derived 

from Latin through French. 6 marks. 

3. A degradation of the meanings of words indicates moral deteriora- 
tion. Illustrate this by the history of the words prejudice and resentment. 

6 marks. 

4. Give the origin of the term idiot , and trace the successive modifica- 
tions of the primary sense. 6 marks. 

5. Refer the following words to their roots, giving the meaning of 

each root and derivative : encrinite, euphemism , expenditure , orthopedic , 
sycophant. 6 marks. 

6. Give two Saxon, two Latin, and one Greek prefix having a negative 

or privative force. 6 marks. 

7. Name as many as you can of the Anglo-Saxon words forming parts 

of proper names, and signifying la) a dwelling , or (b) a collection of dwell- 
ings. G marks. 

L 
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8. Point out the interchange of equivalent letters between the verbs 
“ bear ” and “ will,” and their kindred words in Greek and Latin. 

4 marks. 

9. Give and explain the derivations of lavender, larceny, laudanum. 

4 marks. 

10. How, according to Dr. Sullivan, did Latin verbs (infinitives) 

become Drench? 4 marks. 

Series II. — (20 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may he attempted. They are of the same 
value. 



1 . From which of the Teutonic languages have we borrowed a num- 
ber of terms that relate to shipping ? 

2. What ancient custom is commemorated by the word stipulation 1 

3. Give three English verbs that come from the names of persons. 

4. What was the primary meaning of heathen ? 

5. Give the Latin equivalent of the affix ess. 

6. From what language have we derived the affix ee ? State its 
import. 

7. Explain the Celtic roots clar and cion. 

8. State and explain the derivation of poltroon. 

9. Name four affixes of Latin origin by which diminutive nouns are 
formed. 

10. Name some adjectives that remind us of ancient belief in 
astrology. 



GEO GRAPH Y. 

(From 3| to 5 o’clock on Tuesday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B. — Only 5 of these questions to he attempted. 

1. State Kepler’s Laws, and apply the third to find the distance from 

the sun of a planet whose periodic time is (say) double that of the 
earth. 10 marks. 

2. Given latitude and sun’s declination, show how to calculate the 

arc of the parallel within the circle of illumination. 10 marks. 

3. Draw a map of the British possessions in the South of Africa, and 

indicate upon it the adjacent territories. 10 marks. 

4. Describe the true tidal wave, a tidal stream, and a bore. Name 
a locality in wliich each may be observed, and account for the phenomena. 

10 marks. 

5. Give the position of the following places, and note such comments 

as you would make on any of them if they occurred in yom teaching : — 
Brindisi, Famagousta, Aspinwall, Kilimandjaro, Schemnitz, Wenham 
Lake. . 10 marks. 

6. Give a short sketch of the physical and political geography of 

Afghanistan. 10 marks. 

7. How do you find on the celestial globe when any of the heavenly 

bodies rise, set, and come to the meridian. 10 marks. 

8. Describe the course of the Danube, noting the cities, battlefields, 

&c., on its banks. 10 marks. 

9. Give the ancient names of the principal seas, rivers, and lakes of 

Europe, as given in the geography. 10 marks. 

10. State the various causes which have been assigned for the oceanic 
currents, and describe fully the course of those of the Pacific. 

10 marks. 
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Series II. — (30 marks.) 

K.B. — All these questions may be attempted. They are all of the same 
value . 

1. Name the inland counties of "Wales. 

2. What and where is the “ Basin of the Continental Streams ” in 
Asia? 

3. What provinces have been added to Prussia since 1866 ? 

4. Why are the monsoons in the southern hemisphere comparatively 
insignificant ? 

5. With what velocity does a glacier move forward ? 

G. Describe any existing remains of the races that possessed America 
before the time of Columbus. 

7. Why do we always see the same face of the moon ? 

8. Where are the termini of the Suez Canal? Name two lakes 
through which the canal passes, and give its length. 

9. Wliat and where is Atacama ? 

10. Name the most elevated inhabited place in the world, and the 
most elevated cultivated place. Indicate the position of each. 



Lesson Books. 

(From 2 to 3 1 o’clock on Tuesday.) 

Series I. — (60 marks.) 

N.B. — Only five of these questions to be attempted. 

1. Give a short sketch of the life of Samuel. Who were his im- 
mediate successors, and why were they deprived of the supreme power ? 

12 marks. 

2. It may be laid down as a position, which will seldom deceive, that 
when a man cannot bear his own company there is something wrong. 
What two reasons are given to show the truth of this statement? 

12 marks. 

3. Give the substance of the remarks made by Dr. J ohnson in which 

he points out by what peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare has gained 
and kept the favour of his countrymen. 12 marks. 

4. Some writers would put language on the same level with the 

various arts and inventions with which man has gradually adorned and 
enriched his life. On what grounds is this theory rejected by Arch- 
bishop Trench in his work on “ The Study of Words ”? 12 marks. 

5. Explain clearly the causes which lead to periodical fluctuations of 

commercial excitement and depression ? What remedy is suggested to 
prevent or, at any rate, lessen the loss and suffering brought about by 
those commercial fluctuations ? 12 marks. 

6. Enumerate at least four instances in which a prisoner has a right 

to challenge or object to persons being admitted on the jury chosen to 
try him. 12 marks. 

7. Any one who ascends the mountains of our own islands for the 
first time, will often be surprised at the multitude of angular fragments 
and fallen blocks he sees scattered over their summits, or piled at the . 
foot of their precipices. Account fully for these phenomena. 12 marks. 

8. Write down the substance of the last paragraph in the lesson on 

“ The Seven Churches,” by Gerald Griffin. 12 marks. 

9. Explain fully the combination of circumstacnes which rondel’s the 

economic manufacture of iron practicable. 12 marks. 

L 2 
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Appendices to Forty-fifth Report of Commissioners [1878. 

10. Point out the effect of placing limits to the issue of notes even by 
joint-stock hanks and by the Bank of England and Bank of Ireland, 
For -what object was this regulation established by law ? 12 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may le attempted. They are all of the 
same value. 

1. Why were the Israelites forbidden in the law of Moses to lend 
to their brethren on usury, that is interest 1 

2. Name the authors of the “ Ode to Evening,” the “ Bard,” the 
‘'East. ” 

3. What is a crossed cheque ? What is the effect of crossing it? 

4. “ Ruin seize thee ruthless King.” 

(a.) Who is the King here referred to 1 
(b. ) Why is he styled ruthless ? 

5. Why may it be reasonably stated that there are not more useful 
members in a Commonwealth than merchants ? 

6. In what year was “ Magna Charta” signed? Name two persons 
who took an active part in this movement. 

7. Account for the deposition of numerous large blocks of stone on 
the sides of the Alps and other high mountain chains ? 

8. How long dicl the trial of Warren Hastings last ? 

9. How may we fairly account for the severe simplicity as well as 
the miiformity of plan and size for which our early churches are re- 
maa'kahle ? 

10. What important principles are laid down in Oliver Goldsmith’s 
famous tale, the Vicar of Wakefield, regarding the treatment and 
punishment of criminals ? 



Book-Keepisg. 

(From 2 to 3| o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Series I. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — Only five of these questions to le attempted. 

1. Journalize the following : — 

William Slattery and Henry Drew are in partnership, and on the 1st 
January, 1879, the liabilities of the film were: — Due to W. Slattery, 
capital, .£1,600 ; due to H. Drew, capital, £800 ; acceptance of M. Moore’s 
draft due 15th Jan., £400. The assets were : — Cash at office, £56 4s., 
and at "U". Bank, £313 16s . ; wheat, 150 tons, at £10 16s. per ton, £1,620 ; 
due from R. Farrell, £216 ; business premises valued at £594. 

Jan. 5th. — Cash drawn by H. Drew for private expenses, £50, Jan. 
9tli. — Received as composition for a balance formerly written off as a 
bad debt, cash, £16. Jan. 13th. — Sold to T. Price 60 tons of wheat, at 
£11 per ton, £660, and received from him cash, £420, and his promissory 
note for the balance, at 3 mo., £240. Jan. 15th. — Paid acceptance of 
M. Moore’s draft, cash, £400. Jan. 16th. — Paid for repairs of business 
premises by cheque, £23. Jan. 17tli. — Sold to T. Gunn, 45 tons of 
wheat, at £11 2s., £499 10s., and shipped the same at his risk on board 
the 11 Sprite.” Insured the above with R. Farrell for £600, cash paid, 
£10. Commission due to the firm on this transaction, £7 10s. Jan- 
27th. — The “ Sprite" has been lost, and R. Farrell admits the claim of 
£600. 6 marks. 

2. Open the proper accounts, and post the items given above into 

ledger. C marks. 
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3. Balance the accounts on the 3 1st January, valuing wheat unsold I. 

atcfilO 10s. perton, and business premises at £500. Charge H. Drewwith Eiami- 

3s 6 d.. interest on cash drawn, and divide profits in proportion to amount nation 
of capital. 6 marks. Questions. 

4. In H. Kelly’s ledger the real and personal accounts are closed Male 

thus : Cash account — By balance, £40 ; Goods account — By balance, Teachers. 

£80, and — By profit and loss, £140; H. Swift’s account — To balance, a. Papers. 
£200 ;R. Sneem’s account — by balance, £30 ; Bills payable — to balance, 

£300. From, these particulars draw out the balance-sheet, and calculate 
how much in the pound H. Kelly is able to pay. 6 marks. 

5. If the proprietor of an establishment wishes to keep the success of 

his trade and the condition of his affairs private, what accounts must he 
keep in his “ private ledger,” and how are the accounts in the general 
ledger to he then balanced ? 0 marks. 

6. In my journal I have entered, “ S. Henry Dr., £100 — to cash, £98, 
to discount, £2,” instead of “ S. Henry Dr. to bills payable, £100 and 
again, from a journal entry “ Cash Dr. to Wine, £170,” which is correct, 

I have posted a wrong amount, £107, into each account. How am I to 
rectify those errors ? . 3 marks. 

7. Describe the various kinds of error that the trial balance does not 

check, and explain how the journal can he made to supplement the trial 
balance respecting some of them. 3 marks. 

8. (a.) What is the difference between the balance-sheet and the 
balance-account ? (h.) How does the necessity for both arise? 3 marks. 

9. In modem bookkeeping what three books have replaced the old 

waste-book? Explain, in connexion with your answer, what a 11 classi- 
fied journal” is. _ 3 marks. 

10. Explain how the bookkeeper to a company is to proceed when a 

partner wishes his share of gain to be added to his share of capital of 
the company, and the company agrees. 3 marks. 

Sekies II. — (20 marks.) 

NIB. — All these questions may be attempted. They are of the same value. 

1. Name the real accounts that are closed with a single balance. 

2. State in general terms how errors in bookkeeping, when detected, 
should he rectified. 

3. What is the u narration” in a journal entry ? 

4. The statement, “A.B.Dr. to Cash” constantly occurs in a journal 
when the merchant represented by the term ec Cash” is really the debtor. 

How do you explain this to your pupils 1 

5. Explain the difference between ail accepted draft and a promissory 
note. 

6. What is the simpler method of journalizing, “ Remitted J. Walker 
A. Hilton’s draft on R. Flood” ? 

7. How is a partnership dissolved ? 

8. The money column of journal is sometimes totted on each page, 
and the sum carried regularly forward. In such case what should the 
grand total at any stage be equal to ? 

9. What account would inform you if the merchant is bankrupt? 

10. Describe the items that constitute the stock account when closed. 
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History, — (30 marks.) 

(From 5 to G o’clock on Tuesday.) 

1. Name the city whose fall marks the overthrow of Hellenic liberty 
by the Romans. In what year B.C. did this event take place, and what 
other famous city fell before the Homans in the same year 1 

6 marks. 

2. Who was the last and most formidable antagonist of Aucient Homo 

in her course of subduing the Italian States ? How was this personam 
led to interpose, and what form of battle array was he the first to oppose 
to the Roman legions ? 6 marks. 

3. Mention the chief provisions of the Agrarian Laws, called “Sem- 
pronian.” How were the evils which suggested these laws brought 
about, and how far were the promoters of the laws successful i 



4. What portions of Ireland constituted the “ English Pale ”? When 

was the famous Statute of Drogheda carried by Lord Deputy Poyninvs ? 
Mention its leading provisions. G marks” 

5. When was the Declaration of Rights put forward ? State its chief 

articles. To what important Act determining succession to the Crown 
was it annexed? 6 marks. 



Subjects foe Composition. — ( 40 marks.) 

1. Any one of the following : — (a.) Addison; (6.) Shakespeare; (c.) 
Indolence; (d.) Rotework in Education. 



Reasoning. — ( 30 marks.) 

Candidates foe Model School Head Masterships. 

(From 4|- to 6 o’clock on Thursday.) 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. What is a Sorites? Give an example, and mention all the 

peculiarities of this kind of argument. Q marks. 

2. Which of the following are invalid, and why? — 

AEE ; III ; EOO ; EAE. 6 marks. 

3. What is the “ Dictum" % 6 marks. 

4. Write out the two canons which make the Dictum applicable to 

all categorical syllogisms. 6 marks. 

5. Exhibit in some form the relations of A., E., I., 0. G marks. 

6. What will he the falseness or truth of A., E., I., and 0 in case of 

1 impossible ” matter ? 5 

(. What is meant by the division of propositions as to quantity and 
quality t 5maiks. 

v ,p I )( w h a t does the distribution of the subject , and on what does the 
distribution of the Predicate depend ? 4 marks. 

9. Which of the four A, E, I, and 0 may he converted illatively ? 

4: nitirks 

10. Define “ Differ ence” “ Property,” “Accident.” 3 marks! 



Agriculture.— ( 50 marks.) 

(From 2 to 3£ o’clock on Thursday.) 

Only five questions to be attempted . 

1. State the chemical changes which take place when sulphuric aciclis 
added to ground bones or ground coprolites, 10 marks. 
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2 What is meant by a high as distinguished from a low class super- Ap pendix I. 

phosphate ? 10 marks - E^mi- 

1 3 Explain fully how plant food is liberated by tillage. 10 marks, nation 

i Why is it that animals which are well sheltered give a better QueEtl0ns - 
return for the food they get than animals which are badly sheltered ? Male 

1 0 marks. Teachers. 

5 How would you improve any variety of crop ? .10 marks. Ai 

c ; why i s it that in butter making it is absolutely essential to wash 
the buttermilk out of the butter ? fi marks. 

7. State the advantages of house feeding. _ 0 marks. 

8. State the points to be attended to in the selection of seed-corn. 

6 marks. 

9. Why is it that, other things being the same, an animal with a long 

pedigree is better than one with a short pedigree ? S marks. 

10. State the principal defects in Irish agriculture. 8 marks. 



Arithmetic. 

(From 3J to 6 o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Series I. — (90 marks.) 

N.B. — Only Jive of these questions to be attempted. 

1. A tea-dealer purchased 120 lbs. of tea, two-fifths of which he 

sold at Gs. 6 d. per lb. ; the rest was damaged, and he sold it at a loss 
of £3 9s. Ocl., after which he found that he had gained 5 per cent, on 
the whole outlay. What did the tea cost him per lb., and what was 
the damaged tea sold for ? _ 21 marks. 

2. A sum of money was put out to compound interest ; the interest 
for the first year was £65 2s. Id., and the interest for the fourth year 
was £73 4s. 8 d. What was the sum and the rate per cent? 

21 marks. 

3. A, B, and C are partners. A receives two-fifths of the profits, 

and B and C divide the remainder equally. A’s income is increased by 
£220, when the rate of profit rises from 8 to 10 per cent. Find the 
capital of B and C. l “ arks - 

4 A clock was 1-4' minutes fast at 10.45 p.n. on March 2 ; it was 8 
minutes slow at 9 a.m. on March 7. When was it exactly right? 

16 marks. 

5. A cistern can be filled by two pipes, A and B, in three and four 
hours respectively, and emptied by a third pipe, 0, in one hour. A is 
opened at one o’clock, B at 2 o’clock, and C at three o clock. When 

will the cistern he empty ? . ma , ■ . 

G. A sum of money is borrowed at 4 per cent., and invested m 
railway stock at 108, paying 6| per cent., by which means £4o is 
gained in a year. How much was borrowed ; and if the price of the 
stock fall to 104, what will be the loss in principal? 14 marts. 

7. Find the weight of a coil of copper me a mile m length and one- 

eightli of an inch in diameter; a cubic foot of copper weighing 
537-92 lbs. . , , , S marts 

8. Continue one term each way the series formed by the arith- 
metical, geometrical, and harmonical means between 4 and 1 . 

’ & 12 marks. 

9. "What is the present value of a freehold estate the rental of which 
is £250 a year, allowing compound interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

per annum 1 ? „ „ . .r 1 mar . 

10. Express in the decimal scale the sum of 1234 in the quinary 

scale and 1234 in the senary scale. mnT <;s ' 
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N\B . — All these questions may be answered. They are of the same value 

1. How may you tell by simple inspection whether or not a number 
is divisible by eleven without remainder ? 

2. In what sense is a recurring decimal said to be equal to a vulgar 
fraction ? 

3. What is meant by the terms “ Par of exchange ” and “ Course of 
exchange”? 

4. On what property of numbers does the method of proving multi- 
plication by “ casting out the nines ” depend ? 

5. Examine the statement — 



(4 inches) x (3 inches) =12 square inches. 

6. Under what circumstances can we find the sum of an infinite series 
of numbers in geometrical progression ? 

"What do you understand by “ sum ” in this case ? 

7. Show that the greatest common measure of two numbers can never 
be greater than the difference between the numbers. 

8. What is understood by the expression “ buying at so many years’ 
purchase ” ? 

9. Under what conditions will the square root of a recurring decimal 
be itself a recurring decimal ? 

10. What is the standard unit of time, and how is it determined? 



Geometry, &c.— ( 90 marks.) 

(From 11 to \\ o’clock on Tuesday.) 
hT.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Find the locus of the vertices of all triangles which stand upon a 
fixed base, and have their other sides in a constant ratio. 20 marks. 

2. The two sides of a triangle are 9 and 7 feet respectively, and tbe 
included angle is 47° 25' ; find the other angles, having given log 2= 
•3010300, log. tan 66° 17' 30 // =10*3573942, log. tan 15° 53'=9-4541479, 
diff. for l / =-0004797. Prove the formula employed. 20 marks. 

3. Prove that the perpendiculars drawn from the angles of a triangle 
to the opposite sides meet in a point, and show that if the feet* of 
the perpendiculars be joined, the sides of the triangle thus formed are 
a cos A, b cos B, and c cos C, respectively, where A, B, and C denote the 
angles of the triangle, and a , b, and c the opposite sides. 

. 20 marks. 

, The side of a regular octagon is 12 feet \ find the radius of the 
circumscribed circle. 10 marks. 

5. Describe an isosceles triangle having each angle at the base double 

the vertical angle, and hence show that sin 1S°- * . jg mar k S- 

4 

6. Upon the perpendicular drawn from the vertical angle of an equila- 
teral triangle to the base a second equilateral triangle is described ; upon 
the perpendicular of this second equilateral triangle another is described, 
and so on, ad infinitum. Prove that the sum of the areas of all these 
nangles is equal to three times the area of the original triangle. 

„ 12 marks. 

1 • Inscribe a square in a given triangle. 12 marks. 

i.e., the points of intersection of the perpendiculars with the sides on which they stand. 
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8. Describe a rectilineal figure similar to one and equal to another Appendix i. 

given rectilineal figure. 10 marks. Exa — ~ 

9. Find the expense of paving a circular court, 30 feet in diameter, ” al - ioi l 

leaving in the centre a space in the form of a regular hexagon, each side t » ue3tl0 ° s - 
of which measures 3 feet. Cost of paving, 2s. 10d!. per square foot. Male 

10 marks. Teackeve. 

10. A cone is cut into three pieces by planes parallel to the base, and Bipers. 

dividing the vertical height into three equal portions. Compare the 
volumes of the three pieces. 12 marks. 



Algebra. — ( 80 marks.) 

(From 11 to 11- o’clock on Wednesday.) 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Two vessels — A and B — contain each a mixture of water and 
wine, A in the ratio of 2 to 3, and B in the ratio of 3 to 7. What 
quantity must be taken from each in order to form a third mixture 
which shall contain 5 gallons of water, and 1 1 gallons of wine 1 

20 marks. 

2. If the arithmetical mean between a and b be double the geometri- 
cal mean, prove that 18 marks. 

b 2 — e/3 



3. If a and fi be the roots of the equation x 1 — pxf-q—O, show that 
a /3 p 2 

2 ’ 16 marks. 

4. Find two numbers whose product is equal to the difference of their 

squares; and the sum of their squares equal to the difference of their 
cubes. 14 marks. 

5. Given x?=axA r by 

if=bx+ay 

to find x and y. 12 mar ks. 

6. Given four numbers of which the first three are in arithmetical 

progression, and the last three in harmonica! progression; prove that 
1st : 2nd : : 3rd : 4th. 12 marks. 

7. Find the simple value of 

a 1 , b 2 , c 2 

(a — b) (a — c) lb — c) (6 — a) (c — a) (c — b) 10 marks. 

8. Given 

x+a : x — 5 : : (2a : (2a: — b) 2 
to find the value of a:. 10 marks. 

9. Find the square root of 

l+ Jl 

in tlie form of a binomial surd. 



10. Given 



b-\-x Jr b—x x 



to find value of a 



10 marks. 
10 marks. 
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Natural Philosophy. — ( 80 marks.) 

(From 11 to 11 o’clock on Thursday.) 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to he attempted. 

1. To each end of a cord, which passes round a groove in the circum- 

ference of a wheel turning in a vertical plane, a weight of 15 J ozs i s 
attached. When the system is at rest a bar weighing 1 oz. is placed on 
one of the weights ; through what space will each weight move in four 
seconds, and with what velocity will it then be moving, friction beinn 
neglected 1 18 marks. 

2. In a vacuum, light bodies and heavy bodies fall with the same 
velocity ; show from dynamical principles that their velocities must be 

. 1G marks. 

.1. Describe the Torsion Balance, or “ Torsion Electrometer ” of 
Coulomb, and show how it may be used to determine the relative inten- 
sities of the electrical charges of two electrified bodies. 18 marks. 

4. You are required to determine experimentally the specific gravity of 

(a.) A piece of cork. 

(6.) Alcohol. 

How will you proceed in each case 3 14 marks. 

5. When au object is placed inside the principal focus of a convex 
lens, show by an accurate drawing how the image of the object appears 
to an eye placed on the other side of the lens. 

How may the magnifying power of the lens he calculated 3 

„ 14 marks. 

b. What is meant by the spherical aberration of a lens, and how is it 
caused 3 

How is spherical aberration corrected in the human eye 3 14 marks. 

i . Explain briefly why in locomotive engines — 

(a.) Two cylinders are employed ; 

(b.) The driving wheels have a largo diameter ; 

(c.) The boilers are usually eased with wood 3 12 marks. 

8. Give some examples of freezing mixtures, and explain clearly why 
these mixtures produce a low temperature. 10 marks. 

. . How would you construct, and how would you work an Electro- 
Phoi'us 3 10 mar]fg 

10 Show by a sketch the construction of a cell of Grove’s battery, 
and state the chemical and the electrical actions that take place in the 
ceil when the circuit is closed. 1 2 marks. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTIONS. Appendix I. 

It will be observed that in some subjects two series of questions are given. E T 

The First Series consists of questions similar to those hitherto given at the ’Written na ^™ 1 * 
Examinations, and should be answered fully and clearly, with suitable examples and Questions 

illustrations where necessary. But not more than fice of these questions are to he attempted. 

The questions of the Second Series have been so framed as to admit of brief and defi- Mule 
nite replies, and in respect to them the shortest answers sufficient to show that the teacher Teachers. 

possesses the requisite knowledge will be considered the best. 

The two series of questions should be answered on separate sheets of paper, headed B. Papers, 
respectively, “Series I.” and “ Series II.” 

Abundant time is allowed for each subject : where two series of questions are given, the 
last thirty or forty minutes of the time should be devoted exclusively to the Second Series. 



B.— MALES. 

Methods of Teaching, &c. 

(From 9g- to 11 o’clock on Thursday.) 

Series I. — (40 marks.) 

N.B . — Only 5 of the questions in this series are to be attempted. 

1. Draw up neatly and in proper form a time-table for a school 
organized on the bipartite system with an average attendance of 60. 
The teaching staff to consist of a principal, female assistant, and monitor. 

8 marks. 

2. Describe the method of teaching mensuration given in the Hand- 
book of School Management. 8 marks. 

3. State the chief advantages accruing to a teacher from methodically 

preparing “notes of lessons” on the different subjects in which he 
instructs his pupils. 8 marks. 

4. Give a brief account of “competitive” work in arithmetic as 

described in the above Handbook. 8 marks. 

5. What do you understand by Socratic questions.? State their chief 

use, and the character they should generally bear in relation to the 
pupils. ' 8 marks. 

6. Explain fully the difference between correct counting and intel- 
ligent counting. 8 marks. 

7. Specify the cases in which a teacher whilst examining on the 

matter of a reading lesson might with advantage allow his pupils to look 
on their books. 8 marks. 

8. Whilst the reading lesson is going on the teacher should frequently 

read a sentence or two for the children’s imitation. State distinctly 
how this “ model ” sentence should he read. 8 marks. 

9. Write out the programme of geography for pupils in second stage 

of fifth class. 8 marks. 

10. What according to Mr. Robinson are the three essential elements 

of all good writing ? 8 marks. 



Series II. — (20 marks.) 

N.B . — All the questions in this series may be attempted. They are 
of equal value. 

1. What is meant by the extended multiplication table? 

2. Why should pupils be induced to learn this table ? 

3. State exactly the Rule regarding the sweeping, dusting, and 
whitewashing of the school apartments. 

4. What, according to Dr. J oyce, is the character of the teaching 
when the teacher is not acquainted with the lesson in hand ? 
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Appendix I. 5 . Precise meaning of the term “School-hours” 1 

Ex — 6 . When a pupil returns to school after an absence of five or six 

nation months how do you determine his classification ? 

Qu estion s. 7 . According to Dr. Joyce what is the real secret of success in 
Mala teaching writing 1 

Teachers. 8 . In the Practical Buies teachers are recommended to omit no op- 
B. papers portunity of inculcating certain principles on their pupils j what are 
these principles 1 

9. How should questions on the matter of a reading lesson be framed 1 

10. State briefly the plan you adopt for teaching the meanings of words. 



Spelling Exercises. 

(Prom 3 to 4 o’clock on Thursday.) 

Series I. — (40 marks.) 

Dictation Exercise to be given by the Inspector. 

Series II. — (20 marks.) 

1. Write down the rule (so much, only, as applies to the particular 
case) that prevents the present participle of revel from being pronounced 
like that of reveal. 

2. What several ways are there of distinguishing in pronunciation 
nouns and verbs that are spelled alike 1 

3. What is the counteracting tendency that prevents the words 
admirer , committal, coquetry, from being accented on the first syllable in 
accordance with the general tendency of our language? 

4. State the difference in meaning and pronunciation of the two 
words separate. 

5. Give the reason for the rule to omit one l in already . 



Grammar. 

(From 9 1 to 11 o’clock oil Tuesday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

H. B . — Only 5 questions , of which the parsing exercise must be one , 

are to be attempted. 

I. Come child of care ! to make thy soul serene , 

Approach the treasures of this tranquil scene ; 

Survey the dome, and, as the doors unfold, 

The soul’s best cure in all her. cares, behold 
Where mental wealth the poor in thought may find, 

And mental physic the diseased in mind. 

Parse the words in italics in the above passage. 14 marks. 

2. fa.) Show by an example that the subjunctive mood is really the 
i n finite mood governed by some verb understood, (b.) How do Gram- 
marians explain such a sentence as this: “If thou come.” 10 marks. 

3. (a.) Give an example of a compound sentence, ( b .) and show 

how it can be converted into a contracted sentence. 10 marks. 

4. Explain the statement that English is a composite language. 

8 marks, 
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5. (a.) What are the only forms we have for indicating the gender A PJ ? endix T - 
of English nouns ? (b.) What are true examples of gender ? 8 marks. Exaiiii- 

6. (a.) Define simple parsing. (5.) Is a knowledge of syntax nation 

required ? If so, to what extent ? 7 marks. Questions. 

7. Participles admit of degrees of comparison. Male 

(a.) Explain how this is so, and (6.) give an example. 6 marks. Teachers. 

8. Ever and never are often confounded, show how they are to be b. p^eis. 

distinguished. .... 5 marks. 

9. (a.) After each of the following adjectives insert the proper corres- 
ponding preposition : — conformable , consonant , derogatory , eager , full. 

(b.) Expressions such as the following are inelegant ; correct them : — 

“ It is worthy your notice.” 

“ We entreat of thee to give us a hearing.” 7 marks. 

10. How are “Methinks” and “ Meseems ” commonly explained? 

Give the correct explanation. 5 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B . — All these questions may be answered. They a/re of equal value. 



1. When is a verb said to be impersonal 1 

2. How is a compound word made a single term, (a.) in print, and 
how (b.) in speech ? 

3. What is peculiar about the verb must ? 

4. Give examples showing that dare may be (a.) transitive and (5.) 
intransitive. 

5. In the sentence “ Is it lief what does it represent? 

6. What circumstance renders the syntax of English comparatively 
simple? 

7. A phrase may be in apposition as well as a noun. Give an 
example. 

8. Give two examples of abstract nouns formed from nouns. 

9. What does the possessive case primarily indicate ? 

10. Give an example of the “ Participle Absolute.” 



Derivations. 

(From 9^ to 11 o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Series I. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — Only 5 of these questions to be attempted. 

1. Interchange of equivalent or kindred “ letters.” Exhibit instances 
of this in cases of (1) b and p, (2) p and v, (3) b and g , (4) g and v. 

6 marks. 

2. Resolve the subjoined words into their roots, prefixes and affixes, 

giving the meaning of each part, and of the whole word : — anhydrous , 
evangelical , detergent , explicitly , retrogression. 6 marks. 

3. Show that the words knave and villain were not always used in a 

had sense. 6 marks. 

4. Write out at least six nouns derived from hallo (Gr.), adding 

meanings. 6 marks. 

5. Name as many affixes as you can that denote (a.) agency , or active 

capacity , (b.) passive capacity. Note the language to which each affix 
is traceable. 6 marks. 

6. Write out in full Dr. Sullivan’s definitions of (a.) Derivation, (b.) 

Prefix, 6 marks. 
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Appendix i. 7. Give as full a list as you can of English words derived from video 

Exarai- . ® marks, 

nation 8. Specify tlie Greek, Latin, and Saxon prefixes that denote opposi- 

Queations. tion. _ 6 marks. 

Male 9* Explain the subjoined roots : cam, crum, hen, hurst , law , thorp, 
Teachers, eidos, phuton. 6 marks. 

B Pairs 10- Give at least four examples of the shortening in derivative words 
apets. ^ £j ie 2 on g s0llllc | s or syllables of their primaries. 6 marks. 

Series II. — (20 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. “ Some affixes appear to be merely paragogic.” What is meant 
by this ? 

2. What syllable signifies to make, whether it be used as prefix or 
affix in English verbs ? 

3. Give the meaning of ana as a prefix and as an affix. 

4. Wliat Homan title corresponds in meaning with Alderman ? 

5. Give the Greek equivalent to circumference. 

6. What do frequentative verbs express ? 

7. Show the changes which ob undergoes in composition. 

8. What Greek prefix means both 1 beside ’ and ‘ contrary to ’? 

9. Explain the derivation of endeavour. 

10. Explain the derivation of grotesque. 



Geography. 

(From 3^ to 5 o’clock on Tuesday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B . — Only 5 questions to be answered. 

1. Sketch a map including the Gulf of St. Lawrence, with the estuary 
to the nearest port, the islands in and around it, and Nova Scotia. 

12 marks. 

2. Give a description of the river Rhine, stating its source, course, 

and the important places by which it passes. 8 marks. 

3. Describe, with the aid of a diagram, the general direction of the 

winds, and explain clearly and fully what becomes of the -winds when 
they meet in a region of calms. 10 marks. 

4. Describe the relative position of Cape Colony, Port Natal, Griqua- 

land, Independent Kaffraria, Zululand, the Transvaal republic, and 
Orange-river State. 10 marks. 

5. Of the following towns, distinguish those which have progressed, 

and those which have retrograded in a remarkable degree ; and assign a 
cause: — Venice, Potosi, Chicago, Wisby. Indicate the position of 
each town. 10 marks. 

G. Describe the contrary currents in the Baltic and Heel Seas respect- 
ively- ... 6 marks. 

i . Give a description of J amaica, its position, and population, chief 
towns, and productions. 7 marks. 

8. Name the Australian Colonies and their respective chief towns. 

6 marks. 

9* Dublin and Manchester are on the same parallel j their respective 
longitudes are 6° 20' and 2° 14'; how many miles are they asunder? 

7 marks. 

10. Give a description of the Equatorial Current of the Gulf Stream. 

7 marks. 
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jj.B, All these questions may he answered. 
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They are of equal value. 

.... Questions. 

1. Name the four provinces of tlie Hungarian Kingdom, with their 
respective capitals. 

2. Where is the Jahde territory ? What port does it contain, and to 
what nation does it belong ? 

3. Name the present foreign possessions of Spain. 

L Describe briefly, but accurately, the position of : — Pisa, Belgrade, 

and Gallipoli. 

5. Compare the mean temperature and the range oi temperature oi 
Dublin and Buda-Pesth. 

6. Mention the principal seats of the four chief manufactures oi 
England. If the raw material is imported — say where from. 

7. What countries are separated by the lowest part of the Zambesi 



8. How do mountains cause rainfall ? 

9. ' What is the difference in degrees between the highest temperature 
in Africa and the lowest in Siberia ? 

10. What is meant by the Thermal Equator? Give its mean position, 
and why ? 



Lesson Books. 



(From 2 to 3£ o’clock on Tuesday.) 



Series I. — (60 marks.) 



N.B . — Only 5 of these questions to he attempted. 

1. What great achievements marked the beg i nn in g of David’s reign ? 



In what wav were the last years of his life mainly employed ? 

12 marks. 



2. Explain how large blocks of stone are often carried across deep 
abysses and deposited hundreds of miles from the parent hill. 



12 marks. 

3. In what county is one of the most remarkable round towers in 



Ireland situated ? Give some particulars regarding its shape and 

structure. 1 2 marks.. 

4. Write down the substance of the remarks made by W. Twigg 

with reference to the Arigna district. _ 12 marks. 

5. How did rent of land originate ; and according to what considera- 
tions is the amount of the rent estimated ? 12 marks. 

0. u What art does for man, nature has, in many instances, done for 
those animals which are incapable of art.” Give at least three facts in 
illustration of this statement. 10 marks. 

7. How is the soil of a country formed ? TJpon what does its fertility 

depend? _ 10 marks. 

8. Name the three chief and usual cases of “ insurance." Which of 

them is the most important to the public at large ? 10 marks. 

9. Write down the substance of the eloquent panegyric uttered by 

Burke on Sheridan’s invective on the conduct of Warren Hastings in 
India. .12 marks. 

10. What is the definition of “a gentleman,” as given by Dr. 
Newman? Show that this description is both refined, and, ^as far as it 
goes, accurate. 



10 marks. 
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Ap pendi x I. Series II. — (30 marts.) 

StSn" N.B . — All time questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

Questions. 1. By what peculiar name is the land on the bants of the Fergus and 
Mi[le Shannon known ? 

Teachers. 2. "What extraordinary effect is produced by glaciers 1 

— 3. To what style of architecture do the grandest existing cathedrals 

■ “P 0r3 ' and abbeys belong 1 

4. “ ’Twas at the royal feast for Persia, won, 

By Philip’s warlike son” — 

Write down the three succeeding lines of this poetical piece. Who 
was Philip’s warlike son i 

5. Show that the more capital there is in a country the better for the 
labourers. 

0. What form of government was established by Samuel, in his old 
age, among the Israelites t 

7. Name the authors of “Lines to a Sea-gull,” “ My Birthday,” the 
“ Epitaph on Shakespeare.” 

8. Enumerate three facts which led Columbus to believe that there 
was land to the west of the Azores. 

9. What is meant by “ The Stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds”! 

10. Bent is sometimes paid for a piece of ground, even though 
nothing grows on it. Explain this seeming paradox. 



Book-heepito. 

(From 2 to 3^ o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Sekies I.— (30 marks.) 

N.B . — Only 5 of these questions to be attempted. 

1. Journalize the following : — My assets on 1st January, 1879 are 

Cash on hand, £37 14s. 8 d., and at N. Bank £185 7s. ; Goods, £360 4s. ; 
due by D. Wenn to me, £54 ; business premises valued at £500. My 
liabilities are— Bill Payable, No. 16, due 28th January, £160. 

Jan. 2nd. Sold to D. Wenn, goods, £160 4s. Jan. 13th. Bought 
of M. Pinn, goods, £140, and paid for these goods by cheque on hT. 
Bank. Jan. 18th. .Received consignment of goods from S. Bing to he 
sold at his risk, invoiced at £250. Paid cash for carriage of this con- 
signment, £3 6s. Jan. 20th. D. Wenn having compounded with his 
creditors, I received cash £142 16s., being 13s. Ad. in the pound, and 
wrote off the balance of his account, £71 8s., as a bad debt. Jan. 28th. 
Betu-ed biff payable, No. 16, due this day, paying cash £160. Jan. 
J i i ! ““S 111611 *® sold, and has realized, as per Sales Book, 

cash £2(0. My commission at 2J per cent, is £6 15s. Bemitted S. 
Bing balance of sale of consignment £259 19s. Jan. 31st. I owe L. 
Woods, for repairs of Warehouse, £9. 6 m m-Va 

2. Open the proper accounts, and post the items given above into the 

l6d f ^ 6 marks. 

o. Ualance the accounts on 31st Jan., valuing goods on hand at £305 
lUs,, and business premises at £490 ; make the finishing entry in 
J onrnal, and explain what each balance indicates. 6 marks. 

4, Illustrate the use of Subsidiary Books, 6 marks. 
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5. Describe the method of Journalizing in each of the following Ap pendi x I. 

cases : — Examt- 

(«.) When, because of defect, I make an abatement on goods ; nation 

(6.) When goods in company are sold by me on trust ; and Questions, 

(c.) When I am paid a debt in foreign coin for which I receive Mate 

more than the amount of the debt. 6 marks. Teachers. 

| a> ) Jn Farming Accounts why is it said to be of no moment at b. Papers. 

what price the manure obtained from feeding stock be valued? (b.) 

Could you suggest any circumstance under which it would be of conse- 
quence ? 6 marks. 

7_ (a,) What is the chief peculiarity of accounts of goods received 

to be sold on commission ? (b.) What separate book must bo kept in 

this case ? ... ^ marks. 

8. Describe the method of Journalizing in each of the following 
cases : — 

(a.) When an inventory is taken of debts owing to me ; 

(6.) When I compound with my creditor ; and 
(c.) When I receive a Promissory Note in payment. 

6 marks. 

9. How is the following item to be posted % — “ Bottled for the use of 

the house -1 pipe of the port wine, £40, and used the remaining half to 
fill those that leaked.” _ 3 marks. 

10. When all the partners of a company take part in the management, 

how is the Profit and Loss Account closed, and why ? 3 marks. 



Series II. — (20 marks.) 

Xf.B, All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. Into what three classes are Merchants’ Accounts (not accounts in 
a ledger) divided ? 

2. In opening new accounts after balancing for year just ended, where 
does the merchant obtain the materials for the first entry in his Day- 
book ? 

3. What is my Journal entry when I consign goods for sale on my 
account, and at my risk, to AB. ? 

4. When are certain accounts which are mere subdivisions of the 
Profit and Loss Account kept 1 

5. When is a general Goods Account kept, and what are disregarded 
in such an account that are noted in a special Goods Account ? 

6. What are the necessary headings of a Book of Bills Payable ? 

7. What is the nature of an Invoice Book ? 

8. I have journalized and posted “ H. Fraine Dr. to Cash ” instead of 
“ H. Paine Dr. to Cash.” How ami to rectify the error 1 _ 

9. What time is suggested as most suitable for commencing the Far- 
mer’s Yearly Accounts, and why ? 

10. How and when does a merchant indorse a bill? 



History. — (30 marks.) 

Candidates for Model School Assistantships. 

(From 5 to 6 o’clock on Tuesday.) 

1. Give the dates of the following battles, and their issues ; naming 
the leaders on each side : Bosworth, Flodden, Naseby. 6 marks. 

2. Which was the most sanguinary battle fought in Italy during the 

second Punic War 1 Name the commanders. How was the defeated 
general received by his countrymen? 3 marks. 

at 
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3. Can yon mention any connexion between the American War of 

Independence and the French Revolution of 1 1 89 ? 6 marks. 

4. Whence is the decline of the Great Napoleon’s supremacy dated ? 

By what failure was his power broken? 6 marks. 

5. What pretensions to the English crown did William of Normandy 

urge (a.) with regard to Edward the Confessor, and (b.) with respect to 
Harold? 6 marks. 



Composition. — ( 40 marks.) 

Candidates for Model School Assistantships. 
(Same as that for teachers taking A. papers.) 



Reasoning. — ( 30 marks.) 

Candidates for Model School Assistantships. 

(From 4 to 5 or 6 o’clock on Thursday.) 

N.B. — Only 5 questions to be attempted. 

1. State what is meant by the “Mood” of a syllogism. How 

many moods are valid ? . 6 marks. 

2. What are the three parts of a proposition ? Distinguish them 

in the following sentences : — t( It is wholesome to rise early.” " Thou 
art the man.” 6 marks. 

3. How do we obtain “ common terms ” 1 6 marks. 

4. Are the following propositions particular or general ? 

(1.) London is a large city. 

(2.) There are many large cities in England. 

(3.) Birds fly. 6 marks. 

5. Explain the symbols A, E, I, 0. 6 marks. 

6. What is a syllogism called Avhen one of its premises is 

suppressed ? Which premise is usually suppressed ? 6 marks. 

7. What is the “ Illicit process ”? 6 marks. 

8. If you suspect an ambiguity in an argument, where would you look 

for it ? 6 marks. 

9. What is the reverse of belief ? 6 marks. 

10. Wliat is wrong in the following, if not correct ? Birds sincj ; a 

robin is a bird ; therefore a robin sings. 6 marks. 



Agriculture. 

(From 11 to 12£ o’clock on Thursday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B . — Only 5 of these questions to be attempted. 

1. Wliat changes must take place in volatile matter before plants can 

assimilate it ? 10 marks. 

2. What constituent of the soil is most liable to be exhausted in the 

practice of agriculture in this country, and what artificial manures 
would restore it? 10 marks. 

3. Explain how lime if repeated too often without manure makes 

the soil poor. 10 marks. 
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4. How was the Roscommon breed of sheep established ? 10 marks. 'Appendix I. 

5. Explain how the feeding value of hay becomes deteriorated if the ExamT" 

crop be not cut at the right time. 10 marks. nation 

6. Explain how the air acts in the process of churning. 6 marks. Questions. 

7. Why is wheat less extensively grown in Ireland than in England ? M^ e 

8 marks. Teachers. 

8. Why is the system of house-feeding cattle better suited to small R , 

than to large farmers ? 5 marks. ' apel8 ‘ 

9. State all the advantages of draining wet land. 10 marks. 

10. What are the objections to allowing farmyard manure to accu- 
mulate in heaps in front of the several offices ? 6 marks. 

Series IT. —(30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. What follows a manured root crop in the four-course rotation ! 

2. Wliat follows potatoes and beans in the East XotMan six-course.?- 

3. Explain how you would introduce flax into the Northumberland 
five-course. 

4. Name two good varieties of mangel-wurzel. 

5. And two good varieties of red wheat. 

C. Name two ammoniacal manures. 

7. And two phosphatic manures. 

8. Name the flesh-forming material in wheat. 

9. And the heat-giving material in potatoes. 

10. In what respects does the Lincoln differ from the Leicester breed 
of sheep ? 



Arithmetic. 

(From 3J to 6 o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Series I. — (90 marks.) 

N.B . — Only 5 of these questions are to be attempted. 

1. In a boat-race the A crew rowed 39 strokes per minute, and the B 

crew 41, but 19 strokes of the former were equivalent to 20 of the 
latter. The A crew rowed over the course of 4 miles in 25 minutes ; 
find the number of feet and the number of seconds by which the race 
was won. 20 marks. 

2. A certain sum put out at simple interest amounts in eight months 

to £297 12s.; in fifteen months it amounts to £30.6 : find the principal 
and the rate per cent. 20 marks. 

3. The length of a room is 14 feet ; the cost of painting the walls at 

2s. 7\d. per square yard is £7 11s. 8 d., and the cost of carpeting the 
room at 4s. a square yard is £3 14s. 8 d. Find the height and also 
the breadth of the room. 18 marks. 

4. What sum must be invested in the 3J per cents, at 91 in order to 

secure a yearly income of £354 after paying income tax at the rate of 
four pence in the £1 ? 16 marks. 

5. If ore loses 41-5 per cent, of its weight in roasting, and 43*75 

of the remainder in smelting, how much ore would be required to 
produce 1,000 tons of metal? 16 marks. 

G. A can reap 1| acres in 2J hours, B can reap 1J acres in 2\ hours, 
in what time will they together reap 10 J acres? If the payment be a 
shilling an acre what sum ought each to receive when the work is done ? 

14 marks. 

M 2 
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7. Find tlie sum of 150 terms of the series *05-J-*l+*15 + &c. 

12 marks. 

8. In the corner of a yard which measures 18 feet by 15 feet; a 

cubical pit is dug to the depth of 8 feet. If the earth thus obtained 
were spread evenly over the rest of the yard, how many inches would it 
raise the surface ? 12 marks. 

9. Extract the cube root of 7 to three places of decimals. 12 marks. 

10. A sells B a horse, which had cost him £30, at 12£ per cent, profit ; 

B sold it to 0 at a profit of 5 per cent, on what it cost him. What 
would A have gained per cent, had he sold the horse to 0 for the money 
which C paid B for it? 12 marks. 

Series II. — (50 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They cure of equal value. 

1. Why must a vulgar fraction produce either a finite or a recurring 
decimal ? 

2. What is meant by the reciprocal of a number? Write down the 
reciprocal of 20 and of f. 

3. Give the constant multiplier for reducing ounces avoirdupois to 
grains troy. How is it found ? 

4. How may you know by simple inspection whether or not a number 
is divisible by nine without remainder ? 

5. How will the value of a fraction be affected if the same number be 
added to the numerator and denominator ? Examine the case of a 
proper fraction, and also of an improper fraction. 

6. How would you find the principal which would increase to a given 
amount, in a given time, at a given rate per cent, per annum ? 

7. Show that the price of the Funds is a good measure of the rate of 
interest. 

8. How would you insert two geometrical means between two given 
numbers ? 

9. Indicate how you would proceed to find the value of 

are not required to perform the actual work. 

10. How is the imperial standard gallon determined? 




Geometry, &c.— ( 80 marks.) 

(From 11 to 1^. o’clock on Tuesday.) 

N-Ih — Only 5 questions to be attempted. 

1. Show that of all triangles on the same base and having equal 

perimeters the. isosceles is the greatest in area. 16 marks. 

2. If a straight line be divided into two parts, so that the rectangle 

contained by the whole line and one part is equal the square of the 
other part, show that the squares of the whole line and less part equal 
three times the square of the greater part. 16 marks. 

3. If the straight line bisecting the vertical angle of a triangle also 
lsects the base, show that the triangle is isosceles. 16 marks. 

. A circle of 40 feet radius is divided into three equal parts by two 
concentric circles : find the radii of these circles. 16 marks, 

in' i °P. , chords in a circle on opposite sides of the centre are 
10 and 15 inches respectively : find the area of the zone between the 
cfiprc a, the perpendicular distance between the chords being 8 inches., 

16 marks. 
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6. Prove that the difference of the squares described upon two lines 
equals the rectangle under the sum and difference of the lines. 

10 marks. 

7. If a straight line be bisected and produced to any point the squares 
upon the whole line thus produced and the produced part are together 
equal to twice the square on half the line bisected and twice the square 
on the line which is made up of the half line and produced part 1 

12 marks. 

8. In any triangle the square on the side subtending an acute angle 

is less than the sum of the squares on the other two sides by twice the 
rectangle contained by either of these sides and the part intercepted 
between the acute angle and the perpendicular drawn to that side from 
the opposite angle. 10 marks. 

9. Find the difference in expense of carpeting a room 16 feet 6 

inches long, and 12 feet 10 inches broad, with Brussels carpet, yard 
wide, at 4s. 6 cl. per yard, and Kidderminster carpet, -f- yard wide, at 
3s. lOtZ. per yard. 10 marks. 

10. Prove that parallelograms on the same base and between the 
same parallels are equal 1 (The different cases should be proved.) 

10 marks. 



Algebra. — ( 80 marks.) 

(From 11 to 1^ o’clock on Wednesday.) 

1ST.B . — Only 5 questions to be attempted. 

1. Given — 

x 2 -\-y 2 =25 

x+y=7, 

to find x and y. 18 marks. 

2. Show that 2 (l-f-£c 2 +^ 4 ) is greater than 3 (1 + 0 ^). 18 marks. 

3. Find L.CJ.M. of a z -\-st? and a 2 — cc 2 . 16 marks. 

4. Given \S X a=Vx a to find value of x. 14 marks. 

5. Extract the square root of 4# 4 — 4& 3 — 7£c 2 -f-4ze-{-4. 14 marks. 

6. Divide 8y 3 d-125a 3 -}-30#y2, by a; — 2y-f-5s. 10 marks. 

7. Find the sum of — 

x—a x-\-a anc | f:ax an( ^ rec | uce the answer to its lowest 
x-{-a x — a x 2 — a 2 

terms. 12 marks. 

8. Resolve a? 4 — 1, into three factors. 8 marks. 

9. Reduce to a single fraction — 

_I a ' 1 + h ' 1 . 10 marks. 

a—b a 3 — b 3 

10. When a=7, 6=6, c=5, 4, find the value of — 

4^—3 {P-3 (c 2 -^+l)} . 10 marks . 

ab — (a— b) c 
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Appendices to Forty-fifth Report of Commissioners 

Elementary Mechanics. — ( 60 marks.) 

(From 1 to 3 o’clock on Thursday.) 

N.B . — Only 5 questions to be attempted. 

1. A stone is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 160 feet 
per second : — 

(a.) To what height will it ascend 1 

(6.) When will it return to the point from which it was thrown 
up h 14 marks. 

2. Draw a sketch of any system of pulleys containing three movable 
pulleys, each of which has a separate cord ; and determine the weight 
that would be supported with this system by a power of 20 lbs. 

12 marks. 

3. Explain why in a well constructed balance — 

(a.) The point of suspension should not coincide with the centre 
of gravity of the balance ; 

( b .) The point of suspension should not be below the centre of 
gravity; 

■ (c.)- The fulcrum should be a knife edge. 12 marks. 

4. A pair of scales has one arm longer than the other. A body 

whose tme weight is 12 lbs., appears to weigh only 10 lbs. when placed 
in one of the scales ; what will be its apparent weight, when placed in 

the other scale 1 12 marks. 

5. A bar 12 feet long has a weight of 4 lbs. suspended from oue 

extremity, 10 lbs. from the other extremity, and 6 lbs. from the middle 
point : neglecting the weight of the bar, find the point on which it will 
balance. 1 0 marks. 

6. Show that the wheel and axle may be regarded as a system of 

levers; and from the rule which expresses the relation between the 
power and the weight in the lever deduce the rule for the wheel and 
axle. ... 10 marks. 

7. Three forces, the magnitudes and directions of which are given, 
act on a particle : Show how their resultant may be found. 8 marks. 

8. Explain what is meant by “stable,” “unstable,” and “neutral” 
equilibrium ; and give an example of a body in each of these conditions. 

10 marks. 

9. A uniform wire is bent so as to form the perimeter of a triangle : 
show how the centre of gravity of this perimeter may be found. 

8 marks. 

10. When a boat is drawn along a canal, the towing rope attached 

to the horse is usually of considerable length. Why is a long ropebetter 
than a short one ? 8 marks. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTIONS. 

It will be observed that in some subjects two series of questions are given. 

The First Series consists of questions similar to those hitherto given at the Whitten 
E xaminations, and should be answered fully and clearly, with suitable examples and 
illustrations where necessary. But not more than five of these questions are to be attempted. 

The questions of the Second Series have been so framed as to admit of brief and defi- 
nite replies, and in respect to them the shortest answers sufficient to show that the teachers 
possess the requisite knowledge, will be considered the best. 

The two series of questions should be answered on separate sheets of paper, headed 
respectively “ Series I.” and “ Series II.” 

Abundant time is allowed for each subject : where two series of questions are given, the 
last thirty or forty minutes of the time should be devoted exclusively to the Second Series. 



C.— MALES. 

Methods op Teaching, &c. 

(From 9Jto 11^ o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Series II. — (50 marks.) 

jST.B. Only jive of the questions in this series are to be attempted. 

1. Draw up neatly and in proper form a time table for a school, with 

an average attendance of 40. The staff to consist of a teacher and 
monitor. 19 marks. 

2. Describe fully Dr. Joyce’s plan of practising the first and second 

classes in transcribing. _ 10 marks. 

3. In class teaching there are generally a few pupils who can answer, 
but who, from some cause, will not hold out their hands ; how is a 
teacher to detect these, and what means should he adopt as a remedy ? 

10 marks. 

4. What, according to Dr. Joyce, is the best way to proceed when 

children are first introduced to a new lesson ? 10 marks. 

5. State the usual causes that lead to rote reading among first class 
pupils, and the steps you would take to guard against this detect. 

10 marks. 

6. Describe your plan of teaching the alphabet, and state with what 

part of it you would begin. 7 marks. 

7. At wbat time are you to mark the rolls daily 1 After marking-them, 
in what places should you enter the number present in each class? 

4 marks. 

8. Write out the programme of reading for fourth class pupils. 

6 marks. 

9. When a teacher has not sufficient time for the reading and explana- 
tion at the same lesson, what course should he adopt? 7 marks. 

10. State, without reference to length, the correct dimensions for the 

different parts of a desk. 9 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B . — All the questions in this series may be attempted. They are of the 
same value. 

1. Quote the great rule of “ regularity and order” which teachers 
should observe and impress upon their pupils. 

2. What is the best way to ventilate a school? When should this he 
done ? • 

3. What is the rule in relation to u invoices ?” 

4. What are the disadvantages arising respectively from having the 
drafts in a school too large, or too small ? 
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5. To prevent tlie pupils from copying at floor lessons, they are some- 
times placed in pairs, back to back ; on wliat ground is this practice con- 
demned 1 

6. What are the two chief defects found in school presses ? 

7. What is the best plan for impressing on the memory the shape of a 
country, and the relative position of its different parts 1 

8. By what means can a teacher guard against a “ sing-song” mo- 
notonous tone in reading often contracted by first class children '? 

9. State the limitation of age for young persons becoming National 
teachers. 

10. Specify the written exercises required at results examinations 
from pupils in first stage of fifth class ? 



Spelling Exercises. 

(From 4 to 6 o’clock on Tuesday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

Write out the following passages with complete spelling. 

H.B. —The blanks are not always proportioned to the number of letters 
omitted. 

The tiger d — not, like many other beasts of pr — , shun the pr 

of man ; and far from dr— -ding his op ition, fr tly s s him as 

its vie . This for animal seldom p— sues its prey, but lies in 

am , and bounds upon it with a s— pr— ng el— ty, and from a dis— e 

— most incr — able. Its st as well as ag y is won ; it 

carries o — a deer with the greatest e — , and will even carry o— a 

buf . It a ks all kinds of animals e 1 the el 1 and 

r os. 

The form of the lion is str- ly bold and m tic. His large and 

shaggy m , which he can e 1 at pi , his hu — eyebrows, 

his round and f y eyeballs, which, upon the least ir , seem to 

glow with p r lu , tog with the form ap of Lis 

teeth, give him an as 1 of te c gr which it is d 1, if not 

imp to d . As most animals end to avoid him, he is ob d 

to have rec — to art , and take his pr — by sur . It is ob- 

sen ed of the lion that his co dim s, and his caution and t- 1 — ity 

rac as a P s the ha tions of men. Being a ted with 

the power of his arms, he loses his natural co to such a de as to 

r? te T^f d at tlie lmmau voice - His str is im . Near the 

Oape of Good Hope a lion was seen to s a h r in Jiis mouth, 

«mt , though the legs dr d on the ground, he ap red to carry her 

°r~ c r~ • His fav pr — is the deer and ant , which 

abound both in the pi s of Africa and the j s of India ; but th— 

is no animal that may not become his pr — if op offers. 

English Gr is the art of sp and wr the English 1 

P 1 ^ e g rs in the study a very intel ble cl — f — n 

oi the parts of speech would be Nouns, Yerbs, Q g, and G — g words. 

Under Q g, words would rank A s, A s, and A s; and 

un ei - g words 0 s and P s. Nouns have cases, the n — , 

p , and o . Yerbs have moods, v 1 , the ind , sub , 

P? ’ “fP , and inf— — . Th — have also par s which partake 

e name of both verb and a . Some of the Q g words have 

cl a of comp— -son, p , c , and s . 
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Series II. — (20 marks.) 

1. Give tlie meaning of the prefix ante, and of the prefix anti, 
an example of each. 

2. "What is meant by c soft, and when is it soft 1 

3. State the rule (only) as to ei and ie. 

4. Give the reason of the rule for spelling fitting. 

5. Give the meaning of plaintiff and of plaintive. 

Grammar. 

(From 9 £ to 11 £ o’clock on Tuesday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B . — Only five of these questions to be attempted. 

1. “Alas! thought I, it was hard enough to turn a grindstone this 
cold day , but now to be called a little rascal is too much 

Parse the words in italics in this sentence. 14 marks. 

2. We not see his like again : 

you wait till I return 1 

I have some friends to dine with me to-day : 

you join us 1 

(a.) In the above blanks insert will or shall as you consider the rules 
of grammar require. ( b .) Assign your reason in each case. 

10 marks. 

3. (a.) Give the three classes into which irregular verbs may be 

divided, (b. ) Say in which of the three are mistakes most likely to be 
made. 10 marks. 

4. When is an infinitive mood called the “ infinitive absolute ?” Il- 
lustrate by examples. 8 marks. 

5. In what way can we form adjectives to express (a.) absence of 

quality (b.) presence of quality in a small degree ; (c.) show by an 

example that the comparative degree may be changed into the superla- 
tive without altering the meaning. 8 marks. 

6. (a.) Divide the words handkerchief and unanimity into their pro- 
per syllables, and (6.) give the rule in each case. . 6 marks. 

7. (a.) What name is given to those nouns that are singular in form 

and plural in signification ? (b.) Give examples of such. (c.) Distin- 
guish as regards meaning between older and elder. 7 marks. 

8. Why is the sun by personification considered to be in the mascu- 
line gender, and the moon in the feminine ? 5 marks. 

9. (a.) What are diminutive nouns? (b.) Give examples, and (c.) 

say how they are formed. 6 marks. 

10. (a.) Give an example of the progressive form of a verb. (6.) 

What class of verbs do not admit of this form ? 6 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. When is “ or ” not used disjunctively ? 

2. Conjugate the present tense of the verb “ move ” interrogatively 
and negatively at the same time. 

3. (a.) How do participles resemble adjectives. (5.) How do they 
differ from them. 

4. Give an adverb of time, one of manner, and one of cause. 

5. What are inseparable prepositions ? 
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G. When tlie nominative is a collective noun in what number sho 1 1 
the verb be ? 11U 

7. After what verbs is the sign of the infinitive omitted ? 

8. Give an example of an adverbial phrase . 

Male 9- What is the difference in meaning between “ I wrote ” and “ T 
Teachers, written.” - ® e 

C. Papers 10 - cannot the article a be used before norms in the?*,™/ 

number ? ' 



Geography. 

(From 11} to 1} o’clock on Tuesday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Draw a map of the coast of Ireland, N. and E. from Malin Head 
to Howth Head. Mark the capes, inlets of the sea, and mouths of 

ri . 12 marks. 

2. Describe the exact position of Chicago, Petchili. Monte Video and 

Nootka Sound. g marks 

3. Explain the method of finding latitude by means of the sun's* meri- 
dian altitude, using a diagram. One case will be sufficient. 

4. State and explain the law of gravity. 9 mar kg 

5. Describe the following physical features of Europe— coastline 

climate, and drainage. 10 marks. ’ 

G. Explain clearly how the earth came to assume the shape of an 
oblate spheroid. a * , 

n -ttti f-.. _ . _ o niaiks. 

/. Where are Sinope, Ton quin, La Perouse, and Zanzibar? 

8. Show how Scotland is naturally divided into three penffiOTlan' 

9. Explain, with examples, how the length of a degree on tS^arth’s 

sunace vanes. ^ 

DelL^ePaltt 68 ° f ^ tlle salt from Afresh. 

o marks. 

Series II.— (30 marks.) 

N.B.— A U these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. Name the provinces in the Dominion of Canada, 
them? ' ;r6aretlie Ci “eli a Islands. What product is obtained from 

3. What is a watershed 1 

4. Name the three settlements in Guiana and a chief town in each. 

6 How C are tb ^ M “ ds » Name one of them. 

of froni*! ° lur l^fifude from the altitude of tlie polar star, instead 

8 WW « the maximum error ? P 

and' commerce ? C6S m ' Adnoil W6 f e an ciently celebrated for civilization 

this name 6 ** 6 * S ^ ® uat ' a * 1 I u i' v ' ei " 1 . Explain the meaning and origin of 

each group* 6 ^ S * X S lou P s mountains in Ireland, with the highest in 
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Lesson Books. 

(From 2 to i o’clock on Tuesday.) 

Sekies I.— '(60 mar-ks.) 

— -Only five of these questions are to he attempted 

1 WTiat gloomy forebodings saddened’ tlie minds of Joseph’s brethren 0. Papers, 
after the burial of Jacobi Had they good grounds for fear on this 
occasion 1 12 marks. 

2. Specify, at least, two examples of the wonderful sagacity of 

insects. 12 marks. 

3. Describe the cocoa-nut tree under the folio-wing heads : — 

(a.) Average height of trunk. 

( b .) Appearance of foliage and fruit. 

(c.) Numerous benefits derived from it by the inhabitants of the 
ton-id zone. 12 marks. 

4. Enumerate the various articles manufactured; on the Continent, 

from the potato. * 12 marks. 

5. Show that some of the directions set down in the law of Moses 

seem to have no other aim than that of enforcing humanity and kind- 
ness to man and beast. ' 12 marks. 

6. In what countries of Europe are the richest tin mines to be found ? 

Show that this metal has been known from a very remote antiquity. 

12 marks. 

7. Show that taxes are as much an exchange as any other kind of 

payment. 12 marks. 

8. Quote the title of one piece of poetry, in our lesson books, from 
each of the following authors : — 

Mrs. Remans, Moore , Cowper , Addison. , Griffin , Goldsmith, Words- 
worth, and Campbell. 12. marks. 

9. Name the forest trees mentioned in the fifth book. Give a short 

description of any one of them. 1 2 marks. 

10. “ On the cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are blending, 

And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 

Write down an explanation of these lines. Say from what poetical 
piece they are taken and by whom written. 12 marks. 

Series II.— (30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions, may be answered: They are of equal value. 

1. Why was the Ark of God sent back to Israel by the Philistines'? 

2. 11 It may smile in its light , but it blooms not again.” To what 
does the word it refer ? 

3. What is the chief office or duty of every government ? 

4. What useful lesson is the story called “Traveller’s Wonders,” 
intended to convey! 

5. Describe the hut of the Esquimaux. 

6. What substance is used by chemists as a substitute foi- glass ? 

7. How is shot manufactured ? 

8. In what respect do roebucks differ from the rest of the deer kind? 

9. How is white lead obtained, and for what purpose is it chiefly 

used? - • 

10. On what river is the most important -eel fishery situated ? • • 
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(From 2 to 4 o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Seeies I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B. — Only five of these questions are to he attempted. 



r~ 1. Journalize the following transactions 1879 January 1st. Have 
ipirj. ] lan( j s cas h £38 6s. id., and at Bank of Ireland £120 13s. 10c/. Coal 
346 tons, at 18s. a ton, £311 8s. Fixtures in office and yard, £30 and a 
horse and cart, £28. T. Jones owes me £34, balance of former account 
Jan. 2nd. Bought of N. Orr 48 tons of coal, at 17 s. 6cZ. a ton, £42 and 
paid for carriage of it £1 18s. Jan. 17th. Sold to T. Jones 19o’tons 
of coal, at 21s., £199 10s. Jan. 21st. T. Jones lodged to my credit at 
Bank of Ireland £100. Jan. 30th. Paid wages cash £9 5s., and rent 
of yard for month by cheque £3 10s. 12 marks 

2. Post the items given above into the proper accounts opened in 

ledger. 12 mar ka. 

3. Balance the accounts valuing the coal on hands at 17s. a ton ; the 

fixtures at £29, and the horse and cart at £27. Make the finishing 
entry in journal, and explain the information to be derived from the 
balance of each account. 1 2 marks. 

4. In order to correctly estimate his nett estate, what deductions should 

a merchant make when balancing his accounts ? Explain how such de- 
ductions are to be dealt with in the ledger. 7 marks. 

5. If W. Finn accepts a hill at 2 mo. drawn by H. Dane for £20 in 

payment of goods received and already posted, what is W. Finn’s journal 
entry of this transaction, and what is H. Dane’s 1 7 marks. 

6. Show by an example that the balance of the profit and loss account 
is the same whether all the items that may be posted into it directly 
are so posted or distributed through subordinate accounts. 6 marks. 

7. Explain fully how transactions are traced through the several books. 

_ 6 marks. 

8. Supposing B-. Don to have an account current with you from 1st 
Jan., 18/9, which you balance on the 31st March, the diff erence, say 
£1 0, going to the Or. side, how do you explain the form of giving R. 
Don credit for this balance which you have not received from him ? 



... 6 marks. 

9. How do you journalize in the following cases : — 

(a.) When informed by executors that a legacy has been left to 
you \ 

(b.) When you, subsequently, receive this legacy ; and 
(c.) When you receive a legacy before any entry respecting it lias 
been made in your books ? 6 marks. 

10. Describe in general terms the method of bookkeeping to be pur- 
sued by the owner of ships, or houses, or farms. 6 marks. 



Series IX.— (20 marks.) 

^ time questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. What are the “fictitious accounts,” and which is the principal of 

them ? x 

2. In manufacturing establishments, how are the wages of workmen 
to be dealt with, and why? 

'a accoun ^ s are the several classes of accounts closed ? 

4. What is meant by a “ double balance ” ? 

o. State the general rule for posting into a personal account. 
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6. What name is given, to the opening account in a farmer’s ledgcr } J - 

and why 3 I 

7. What should decide the number of real accounts to be opened 1 n 

8. What does the merchant learn from the balance of his balance c 
account 1 

9. What new accounts become necessary at the balancing of the real 
accounts in order to keep to the principle of double entry ? 

10. What is the object of the oblique line frequently drawn on one 
side at foot of an account 1 



Agriculture. 

(From 4 to 6 o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B. — Only Jive of time, questions are to be attempted. 

1 . To what soils should lime be applied in a caustic state, and why 1 

1 0 marks. 

2. Explain why poor land requires more seed than rich land. 

10 marks. 

3. Why is it that in the selection of seed-corn we should bring it from 

a warmer climate and soil than our own 1 10 marks. 

4. Explain the advantages of early and deep tillage in preparation 

for roots. 10 marks. 

5. Describe each of the four great classes into which soils are divided. 

10 marks. 

6. Give the order of succession of the crops in the Northumberland 

five-course rotation, 6 marks. 

7. State the principal advantages of growing crops in rotation. 

8 marks. 

8. Describe the properties of Italian rye-grass and perennial rye-grass. 

6 marks. 

9. State the principal points to be attended to in the construction of 

a dairy. 8 marks. 

10. Describe the properties of the Kerry breed of cattle. 6 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They me of equal value. 

1. What is the best breed of cattle for improving the cattle in the 
low lands of Ireland 1 

2. Name the two best breeds of draught horses fcr improving the faim 
horses of Ireland. 

3. What is the proper temperature for the dairy 1 

4. Why is it not correct to call the potato a root crop 1 

5. Name the two best breeds of pigs for improving the pigs of this 
country. 

6. Name three good varieties of poultry. 

7. Name a good variety of black oats for moory ground. 

8. What is a fair allowance of roots per day for a cow in full milk! 

9. How many quarts of milk, of average quality, produce 1 lb. of 
butter 1 

_ 10. Give the dates of sowing cabbage-seed in order to have a succes- 
sion of plants all the year round, 
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Appendix I. ARITHMETIC. 

(From lli to 1J o’clock on Wednesday.) 

Series I. — (90 marks.) 

N.B. — Only file of these questions are to be attempted. 

1. A rents a house for a year for £93 12s. ; at the end of four mouths 
he takes in B as a co-tenant, and they admit C in like manner for the 
last 2J months. What portion of the rent must each of them pay? 

2. Extract the fourth root of 86-6761 to three decimal place™* 11 * 3 ' 

3. mat is the difference between the loss of 5 per cent, o^ the prime 

cost, and the loss of 5 per cent, on the selling price of an article which 
was sold for £40 1 18 marks 

4. Find the exact, value of -003' of ,£1 5s. -|- -069' of £5 -8' 0 i 

18 marks. 

5. A map 3 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 8 inches broad is laid down 

on a scale of one inch to the mile ; find how many acres the map re 
presents. 18 ^ 

6: Find in inches the length of the diagonal of a cubic foot. 

„ T , n i . 14 marks: 

7. li 24 men can do a piece of work in 1-4 days, working S'l hours 
a day ; how many hours a day must 28 boys work in order to complete 
the same m 4-o days, the work of a boy being half that of a man ? 

1 4: marks 

8 Multiply 29-2468123 by -091808 true to six decimal places bv the 
method of contracted multiplication of decimals. 12 marks 

9. Find by Practice the dividend on £573 16s. 8 cl. at 9s. 4 Id 'in 

the pound sterling. 12 Wl ,* v . 

10. In what time will £640 amount to £678 8s. at 44 per cent, per 

annum? 1 

. Series II. — (60 marks.) 

N.B.— AU these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. Define the terms measure, common measure, greatest common 
measure. 

2 To find the simple interest for a year you multiply the principal 
by the rate per cent, and divide the result by 100. Explain the 
reason of this rule. 1 

3. Find the length of a link in inches. 

4. What two whole numbers are in the ratio of 5 : f 1 

, , ow w puhl you find the least common multiple of several numbers 
which are prime to each other ? 

by •‘up™' m ^ es are reduced to English miles when multiplied 

numbersT W ° Uld ^ ^ a melm P*°portional between two given 

plain byfntxampt^ " the P r “ ci P le of ? Ex ‘ 

what t Senga tfaSl ,**' ° f S ° ^ ^ 

PennvwpHb+s 00 .! 18 *!* 11 * ai 'e used in finding the price of ounces, 

feu“d7 8 ’ gramS 3t a £1 “ 0lmce 1 How Ire these multipliers 
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Geometry and Mensuration. — ( 50 marks.) Appendix 1 . 

(From ll-J- to 1-J o’clock on Thursday.) Exami- 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. , Questions 

1. Prove that the straight line joining the middle points of two sides 
of a triangle is parallel to the base and equal to the half of it. 

10 marks. 

2. Divide a given straight line into three equal parts. 10 marks. 

3. Find the cost of covering the walls of a room 16 ft. 3 in. long, 12 

ft. broad, and 10 ft. 6 in. high with half-penny postage stamps, supposing 
each stamp J in. square. . 10 marks. 

4. Describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure, and 

having an angle equal to a given angle. 10 marks. 

5. Find the side of a square equal in area to a circle whose radius is 

96 feet. 10 marks. 

6. Find the cost of paving a road of a uniform width of 3 yards round 

the inside of a rectangular field one mile long and one-quarter mile 
broad, at the rate of 3s. 6cZ. per square yard. 10 marks. 

7. Show that any parallelogram and a square on the same base and 

between the same parallels are equal in area. 8 marks. 

8. If the square described upon one side of a triangle be equal to the 

sum of the squares described upon the other two sides, the angle con- 
tained by these two sides is a right angle. 9 marks. 

9. Show that in any triangle the greater angle subtends the greater 

side. 8 marks. 

10. If two angles of a triangle be equal the opposite sides are also 

equal. 6 marks. 

Algebra. — ( 50 marks.) 

(From 9J to 11 J o’clock on Thursday.) 

FT.B. — Only Jive of these questions are to be attempted. 



1. Divide a by 1 + x to four terms in the. quotient. 

2. Multiply — 

a*-2a?b + 3a 2 6 a -2 ab* + ¥ by (a + b)\ 

3. Find G.C.M. of — 

4a; 2 + 3x — 10, and 4a 3 + 7x 2 — 3#— 15. 

4. Add together — 

ax — by, x + y, and ( a — l)a; — ( b + l)y. 

5. Divide — 

a) 5 + y G by x + y. 

6. Multiply — 



7. Show that — 



27x z -\-§x 2 y J r ?>xy 2 -\-y* by 3 x—y. 



10 marks. 
10 marks. 
10 marks. 
10 marks. 
10 marks. 
10 marks. 



a— 2 a+2"*"(a+2) a (a— 2)(«+2) 2 ‘ 10 marks. 

8. — If a =7, c= 5, and e=3, find the numerical value of — 

Va-t-o-e j«+a-(e-l) It lo marks. 

9. Divide — 

l2x i —23x 2 -\-3ix-\-7 by 3as^-j-*6fitsH— 1. 10 marks. 

10. Pv educe the following expression to its simplest form — 

, , 6 

a — 1H 7 . 

a — 6 



2 a 



16 



a — 2-j — 



10 marks. 
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Appendix 1. 



SPECIAL DIRECTIONS. 



F.xami- It will be observed that in some subjects two series of questions are given. 

nation The First Series consists of questions similar to those hitherto given at the "Warmor 

Questions. Examinations, and should be answered fully and clearly, with suitable examples and 

illustrations where necessary. But not mure than 5 of these questions should be attempted. 

Female The questions of the Second Series have been so framed as to admit of brief aud defi- 
Teachers. „j Ie replies, and in respect to them the shortest answers sufficient to show that the teacher 
~ possesses the requisite knowledge will be considered the best. 

A. Papers. The two series of questions should be answered on separate sheets of paper, headed 
respectively “ Series I.” and “ Series II.” 

Abundant time is allowed for each subject: where two series of questions are given the 
last thirty or forty minutes of the time should be devoted exclusively to the Second Series. 



N.B.- 



A.- FEMALES. 

Methods of Teaching, &c. 

(From 2J to 4 o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I. — (40 marks.) 

-Only 5 of the questions in this series are to he attempted. 



1. Describe fully the plan recommended by Dr. Joyce for conducting 

a dictation exercise. g marks ° 

2. Show how home business may be connected with school business in 

regard to at least five subjects of the school course. 8 marks. 

3. Explain fully the connexion between simple and compound rules- 

state why the latter are so called, and show how they might be dispensed 
with altogether. _ 8 marks. 

4. In what class of schools is simultaneous answering indispensable, 

and what purpose does it serve in such schools ? 8 marks. 

5. Describe the two ways given in the Manual of Method of testing 

the children’s knowledge of what has been already taught them of 
geogr aph y. g 

6 . What means should a teacher adopt in order to impress his own 

manner of reading on the school 1 g mar k s< 

7. What, according to Mr. Robinson, is the sole nse of the four simple 

tables 1 When should each be taught ] 8 mar k s . 

8 . Show how the due preparation of home lessons exercises an im- 
portant moral influence on the pupils. g marks. 

9. Describe the way in which simultaneous answering is said to be 

usually carried on in schools. g mar k s . 

10. Write out the programme of grammar for fifth class pupils— 

second stage. 4 ^Jks. 

Series II.— (20 marks.) 

KB. All the questions in this series may be attempted. They are of the 
same value. 

J* ^indistinctness in reading caused 1 
writing] d ° y ° U understand “ pins and needles” style of 

3 / general is bad answering always the result? 

to be promoted insXolT ° f de “ Kne "> decency 

““ ° f Simple 
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6. What, according to Mr. Bobinson, are the pauses which pupils 
generally ignore when attempting punctuation ? 

° 7. What are the bad effects of “ incomplete answering ? ” 

8. In teaching the Lesson Books is “ skipping ” (i.e. passing over some 
of the lessons) much of an evil ? Assign a reason for your answer. 

9. What are the qualities that render obedience in children thoroughly 
valuable ? 

10. With what object should deserving pupils be rewarded! 



Grammar. 

(From 9J to 11 o'clock on Friday.) ' 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B ,—Only 5 of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted . 

1. Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 

What all so wish, but’ want the power to do ! 

Oh say, icliat sums that generous hand supply ? 

What mines, to swell that boundless charity 1 

Of debts, and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possessed— live hundred pounds a year. 

And what ? no monument , inscription, stone ; 

His race, liis form, his name, almost unknown? 

Parse the words in italics in the above passage. 14 marks. 

2. — (a.) What is understood by the Norman-French element of our 
language ? 

( b .) How did it arise ? 10 marks. 

3. There are in Great Britain five principal dialects : 

(a.) Name them ; and 

(6.) Give an example of each. 10 marks. 

4. — (a.) Point out and explain the grammatical error in the following 
sentence : — “ Homer is remarkably concise which renders him lively and 
agreeable.” 

(&.) In analyzing this sentence how would you class the words re- 
markably, lively, and agreeable ? 8 marks. 

5. Give an example of a (a.) Simile, and of ( b .) a Metaphor, (c.) 
Show in what respects these two figures of speech differ. 8 marks. 

6. What is an “ Idiom ”? Give examples. 6 marks. 

7. Construct sentences showing that “ do ” is used sometimes (a.) as 

a simple auxiliary; ( b .) sometimes in an emphatic sense ; and (c.) some- 
times as a substitute for some other verb. 6 marks. 

8. “Shall, in the Second and the Third, does threat 

Explain with examples the application of this rule, as you would to a 
class. 6 marks. 

9. In the transition from An glo-Saxon to English what changes did 

the possessive singular ending in “ es ” undergo 1 7 marks. 

10. How is it shown that strictly speaking there is no passive voice 

in the English language 1 5 marks. 

N 



Appendix J. 

Examina- 

tion 

Questions; 

Female 

Teachers. 

A. Papers. 
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Examina- 

tion 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A. Papers. 



Appendices to Forty-fifth Report of Commissioners [ 1878 . 

Seeies II. — (20 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may he answered. They are of equal value. 

1. In the Anglo-Saxon how was the possessive formed? 

2. What distinction is sometimes made between nouns and suhstan- 
tives ? 

3. In such, expressions as “ To fight it out/’ “ To trip it o’er the green,” 
what does the pronoun it stand for? 

4. When part of a period of time has yet to elapse, what tense should 
he used ? 

5. Give two examples of nouns having two plurals with separate 
meanings. 

6. Show that many, though plural in meaning, may sometimes be 
joined with a singular noun. 

7. Whab are the two principal sources of English words ? 

8. Name the three leading processes that regulate the joining together 
of words into sentences. 

9. How would you explain the syntax of the expression, “ Woe betide 
you”? 

10. Give an example of (a.) Barbarism ; ( b .) Solecism. 



Derivations. 

(From 11 \ to 1 o’clock on Saturday.) 

Series I.-*-(30 marks.) 

N.B. — Only 5 questions to be attempted. 

1. Give the derivations of the subjoined words, adding such explana- 

tions as you may think necessary : calamity, church , cosmopolitan, saunter, 
sauce. 6 marks. 

2. Of words borrowed by the English from foreign languages, set 

down five under each of these heads : (1) Fine Arts, (2) Manners , (3) 
Literature. 6 marks. 

3. Give a list of derivatives from the Latin root premo (pressus), 

and show as fully as you can the various secondary meanings that have 
flowed from the original. 6 marks. 

4. Write out words, each having one of the following prefixes or 

affixes, and show the effect of these additions, specifying the languages 
from which they come : a, eu, for , epi, ee, ose. 6 marks. 

5. Name the ‘ figures of orthography ’ which express the different 

processes of contraction. Explain each term. 5 marks. 

6. Explain the affixes ard, asm, ics , He, with examples. 4 marks. 

7. Point out the different meanings of pendo and pendeo. Name two 

adjectives derived from each. 5 marks. 

8. Specify clearly the “method of acquiring a knowledge of what 
may be called the difficult words of our language,” recommended by 
Dr. Sullivan, and the advantages attendant upon that method. 

4 marks. 

9. Give ten examples of the literal changes to which “ for the sake 

of euphony,” prefixes are subjected. 4 marks. 

10. Write out the Celtic roots signifying yellow , crooked, fair, a ford, 
a headland, a fortress. * 3 marks. 
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Series II. — (20 marks.) 

N.B .— All these questions may he answered. They are of equal value. 

1. As examples of the striking changes to which spoken language is 
subject, quote the modern and the ancient names of some European cities. 

2. Give an adjective derived from each of the Greek roots, holos, 
huon , hodos. 

3. Name nouns derived from pilo and reor. 

4. What Latin and Greek prefixes have the meaning ill or badly ? 

5. What was the original meaning of fallow ? 

6. Fetters, chains for the feet. What analogous term, from the 
Latin, refers to the hands % 

7. Name two towns called from an Anglo-Saxon word signifying 
traffic. 

8. Explain the derivation of Orrery. 

9. Explain the derivation of Philippic. 

10. Explain the derivation of Magheralin. 



Geography. 

(From 11 to 12£ o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B . — Only 5 questions to he attempted. 

1. State the three laws of Climate, and give at least one illustration 

of each. 10 marks. 

2. Where is the centre of the hemisphere of greatest water, and of 

the hemisphere of greatest land 1 Name the meridian deep sea valleys 
and mountain chains in each. 10 marks. 

3. Draw a map of the east coast of England, marking the capes, 

inlets of the sea, mouths of rivers, and ports. 10 marks. 

4. What are the respective distances of two places at the Equator, 

two places at the Tropic of Cancer, two places at the latitude of Dublin, 
and two places at the Arctic Circle, the difference of longitude in each 
case being 5°. 10 marks. 

5. Give the origin of the following names : — Ancona, Cinque Ports 

(name these), Venezuela, Jersey, and Cyclades. 10 marks. 

6. Where, and for what noted are the following : — Damietta, 
Kremnitz, St. Etienne, Arras, Patras, Assaye, Cuzco, Axum. 

10 marks. 

7. Give two methods of determining longitude. 10 marks. 

8. State what you know of the Physical Geography of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 10 marks. 

9. State the number of Jupiter’s satellites, and the uses made of the 

observation of them. 10 marks. 

10. Whence do we obtain Barilla, Madder, Indigo, and Cochineal ? 
and explain, as you would to a class, the nature and uses of those articles. 

10 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may he answered. They are of equal value. 

1. What maritime counties lie between the mouths of the Eden and 
the Dee ? 

2. Name the counties that touch Middlesex % 

3. Name the islands in the Baltic which belong respectively to Russia, 
Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden. 

N 2 
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Examina- 

tion 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A. Papers. 



4. “Where is the greatest rainfall, and why ? 

5. What modern countries comprise the ancient Lybia, Ethiopia, 
and Insulae Fortunate ? 

6. Name the superior and inferior planets. 

7. What part of Europe is inhabited by the Sclavonic family? 

8. Give the native countries of the Ostrich, Giraffe, Bird of Paradise, 
Humming Bird, and Llama. 

9. Why is the snow line higher on the north side of the Hymalayas 
than on the south side ? 

10. How is the declination of the sun found on the celestial globe? 



Lesson Books. 

(From 1 to 2*jr o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I.— (60 marks.) 

N.B. — Only 5 questions to be attempted. 

1. Why was Moses instructed by God to tell the people of Israel that 

they should wander in the desert until the generation that had come 
out of Egypt had died? Name the two persons exempted from this 
decree. 12 marks. 

2. Name the most ancient navigators mentioned in history. By what 
means did they rapidly extend the sphere of their commerce ? 1 2 marks. 

3. What may be regarded as the true answer to the inquiry, “ How 

language arose ”? 12 marks. 

4. Describe the plan proposed by Baron Liebig for obtaining a soup 

which shall contain the greatest quantity of the nutritious qualities of 
the beef employed. 12 marks. 

5. By what neat and skilful process are enormous blocks separated 
from the solid rock in the granite quarries near Seringapatam ? 

12 marks. 

6. Some persons fancy that the reason why land fetches a rent is, 
because the food and other things produced by land afford the neces- 
sary support of man’s life. Point out the fallacy of this view. 1 2 marks. 

7. How is the second source of cheerfulness to a good mind described 

by Addison ? 12 marks. 

8. Explain, as you would to a class, the advantages conferred on the 

general community by “ division of labour .” Illustrate .your answer by 

reference to the manufacture of woollen cloth. 12 marks. 

9. Give the substance of Burke’s . remarks with reference to Marie 
Antoinette, in his “ Deflections on. the French "Revolution.” 12 marks. 

10. By what means may the calorific power of peat be made nearly 

equal to that of coal ? 12 marks. 

Series II.— (30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. Account for the revolt of the Jews during the reign of Antiochus 
Epiplanes. 

2. For what reason does it appear to be ordained by Providence, that 
few of the things that are most desirable can be obtained without labour ? 

3. Show that a very strong proof is to be found in the catacombs them- 
selves of their early age. 

4. Name the authors of the f< Ode to the brave” “ Hassan or the 
Camel Driver the “ Post arrives in the village .” 
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g, “ Why should this ■worthless tegument endure, '■ 

If its undying guest he lost for ever ”? _ I 

Explain briefly the meaning of these lines, and say from what poetical ti 
piece they are token. 

6. How is coal formed ? 

7. What is the character of the plants whose forms may still he found 

in the beds of coal 1 . 

S. Enumerate the three kinds of history referred to by Dryden. 

9. What is the most effective of all agencies in causing the waste and 
destruction of rock 1 

10. Why is it that flowers in water and living plants in pots should 
never be kept in bedrooms ? 



Bookkeeping. 

(From l£ to 2j o’clock on Saturday.) 

Series I. — (30 marks.) 

>T.B — Only 5 questions to he attempted. 

1. Journalize the following transactions : — 1879, January 1st, I have 

on hands cash, £37 16s. id. j tea, 924 lbs., at 3s. per lb., £138 12s. 
January 2nd, sold for cash 340 lbs. of tea at 3s. 2 d. per lb., £53 16s. 8 d. 
January 3rd, sold to W. Moore 248 lbs. of tea at 3s. id., £41 Gs. 8 d. 
January 4th, lent J. Ward £20. January 6th, bought for cash 120 lbs. 
of tea at 3s. Id., £18 10s. January 7th, bought of J. Ward 210 lbs. 
of tea at 2s. 8 d., £28. January 8th, received from W. Moore £30. 
January 9th, remitted O. Burton, for J. "Ward, £8. 6 marks. 

2. Open the necessary accounts in ledger, and post the foregoing items. 

1 6 marks. 

3. Balance the accounts on the 9th January, valuing tea on hand at 
2.?. 10 d . ; make the final entry in journal, and state clearly the infor- 
mation to be obtained from the balance of each account. 6 maiks. 

4. How is the stock account closed ? Account fully for your answer. 

6 marks. 

5. Explain the mode and purpose of making a trial balance, and state 

at what stage of the accounts it is, or may be made. 6 marks. 

6. What are real accounts? What explanation would you give your 

pupils of this use of the word 41 real ”?■ ^ i? a \, s * , 

7. Journalize the following in two forms, using first Hr., and 
secondly “ Or.”:— I have on hands cash, £100 : goods, £500. _ G marks. 

8. Write out the rule for Dr. and Or. in each of the following cases 

(a.) When I exchange one kind of property for another ; # 

(6.) When I receive from A. B. some property for which I give 

nothing in return at the time ) and 
(c.) When I part with property to A. B., receiving nothing in 
return at tlie time. 6 “ al * s - 

9. (a.) What is meant by a merchant’s “nett estate ! (b.) from 

what account does he derive a knowledge of it? (c.) Explain fully. 

6 marks. 

10. When, in the closing entry of a goods account, the difference of 

the money columns is added to the Or. side, whether is gain or loss 
indicated? Give the reason of your answer clearly and iuUy, as you 
would explain this matter to a class. mai s ' 
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Series II. — (20 marks.) 

N.B . — All these questions may he answered. They me of equal value 

1. In what accounts must the balance, if any, be added to the Or 
Female side, and why ! 

Teachers. 2 . What information does the merchant derive from the balances of 
A. Papers, the personal accounts ! 

3. Why is there no need of a profit and loss account in the second 
set (Board’s Treatise) ! 

4. What value should be set on goods unsold when balancing the 

accounts ! ° 

5. When are persona] accounts necessary ? 

6. How do you open a personal account 1 

7 . Give the other name for the day-book, and say how it is ruled. 

& What portions of bookkeeping are written in folios, and what 
portions are not so written! 

9. State what the term “ cash” is used for, as the title of an account 
and what other terms are similarly used. 

10. In what order of time is the stock account opened and closed! 



v 4pjpendix I. 

Examina- 

tion 

Questions. 



History.— ( 30 marks.) 

(From 4 to o’clock on Friday.) 

1. What proofs does history furnish of progress in science and arts, 

including poetry, in the tenth century b.c. 1 6 marks. 

2. Home the Homan emperors under whom the first and second 

persecutions of the Christians occurred. Give the dates of these events, 
and any further details you may recollect. 6 marks. 

f*. When was the Roman Empire divided into Eastern and Western; 
and in what years and by whom was each section of the Empire over- 
thrown ? £ „ i 

it i o marks. 

4. In what century did the Danes invade Ireland! At what date 
was their power m this country strongest ! Where and in what year 
was the battle fought which terminated their power. 6 marks. 

t a tlie first En S lis]l monarchs of the royal houses of York, 

-l udor btewart, and Hanover, giving in each case the date of accession, 
anti statmg the new sovereign’s claim to the crown. 6 marks. 



Composition. — ( 40 marks.) 

Any one of the following subjects :—(«.) Byron; (b.) Milton; 
(«•) Cotton ; (d.) Discipline in a school. 
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Arithmetic. Appendix i. 

(From to 11| o’clock on Saturday.) Examina- 

SERIES I. -- (90 marks.) Questions. 

N.B . — Only 5 questions to he attempted. Female. 

1. A invests £780 sterling in the 5 per cents., at 104, and derives Te acllcr s - 

thereby an income greater by £3 10s. than that of B., -who invests in a. Papers, 
the 4 per cents, at 93^. What sum is invested by B ? 18 marks. 

2. Given that 2 men and 3 boys can do a piece of work in • 6 

days which 1 1 men and 5 boys could do in a day and a half. Com- 
pare the work of a man with that of a boy. 18 marks. 

3. There are four classes in a school ; -375 of the pupils are enrolled 
in first class, ‘3' in second class, *2083' in third class, and the remainder, 

1 2 in number, in the fourth class. Find the number of children in the 
school. 18 marks. 

4. if of a lb. troy costs 7§ of 13y shillings, what will fy of a lb. 

avoirdupois cost? 18 marks. 

5. The first cost of a cask of wine containing 38 gallons is £25 ; 

8 gallons are lost by leakage ; find at what price per gallon the 
remainder must be sold so as to gain 10 per cent, on the prime cost. 

18 marks. 

6. Express — 

| of 7s. 6d. -{-•625 of 10s. - '54'5' of 9s. 2 d. as a decimal of £10. 

18 marks. 

7. The weekly receipts of a railway company are £4,800 15s. 6c?. ; the 
expenses of working are £13,303 7s. 2d. per calendar month ; their capital 
is £2,000,000. What dividend per cent, can they pay? 18 marks. 

8. In selling sugar at 10c?. the lb., there is a gain of 25 per cent. ; 

what would have been the gain or loss per cent, had it been sold at 7 d. 
per lb.? To be done by two methods. - 18 marks. 

9. Two towns, A and B, are 160 miles apart; a railway train leaves 

A for B at 12 o’clock (noon), and travels at the rate of 30 miles an 
horn; whilst a train leaves B for A at 2 o’clock p.m., and travels at the 
rate of 25 miles an hour. At what distance from A, and at what time 
precisely will they meet? 18 marks. 

10. At 9 per cent, simple interest, £125 became £131 15s. on the 

22nd October, 1878. When was the money lent? IS marks. 



Series II. — (40 marks.) 

U.B. — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. Kesolve 5481 into its prime factors. 

2. Give a rule for dividing a number into parts which shall have to 
each other a given ratio. 

3. Why do the Funds rise and fall in price ? 

4. How is the imperial standard pound weight determined ? 

5. Prove the rule for multiplication of decimals. 

6. The consequent is £5, and the value of the ratio is ; what is 
the antecedent ? 

7. What is a mean solar day ? 

8. How may you know by simple inspection whether or not a number 
is divisible by eight without remainder ? Explain the rule you apply. 

9. Under what circumstances would the method of proving multi- 
plication by tl casting out the nines ” fail to detect incorrect work ? 

10. Divide 45671 by 56, using the factors 8 and 7 ; find the “ true 
remainder,” and explain the rule for finding it. 
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Appendix I. SPECIAL DIRECTION’S. 

__ It -will be observed that in some subjects two series of questions are given, 

hxamma- The First Series consists of questions similar to those hitherto given at the W RT 

Questions ExaminatioDS > 311(1 should be answered fully and clearly, with suitable examples^ 

H ‘ illustrations where necessary. But not more than Jive of these questions are to be attemnt 1 

Female Tlie questions of the Second Series have been so framed as to admit of brief and defi 
Teachers. nite re P 15e9 » and in respect to them the shortest answers sufficient to show that the teicbpr 

possesses the requisite knowledge, will be considered the best. r 

B. Papers. The two series of questions should be answered on separate sheets of naner 

- respectively “ Series I.” and “ Series II.” p p ’ “ aicd 

Abundant time is allowed for each subject r where two series of questions are riven the 
last thirty or forty minutes of the time should be devoted exclusively to the Second SKies 

B.— FEMALES. 

Methods of Teaching, &c. 

(From 2£ to 4 o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I. — (40 marks.) 

N.B. — Only five of the questions in this series are to he attempted. 

1. Explain the rule of “ imitation ” in reading as given in the Manual 

of Method and the two ways of applying it. 8 marks. 

2. State the five rules given in the same work for keeping up the 

attention of a class during a reading lesson. 8 marks. 

3. What two purposes are served in making extracts from hooks i 
Show how the exercise should he varied according to the object in view. 

, 8 marks. 

4. Explain the principle of “ carrying ” in arithmetic. 8 marks. 

6. The technical rules for reading given in hooks resolve themselves 

into two : state these two rules. 8 marks. 

6. Give a brief account of the maimer in which you treat “ Fables 
and Stories ” in the reading lessons. 8 marks. 

outtbe programme of arithmetic for pupils in first stage 
of fifth class. 6 marks/ 

а. What are the two points specified by Dr. Joyce.for the guidance 

oi teachers when questioning on the subject of a lesson 1 5 marks. 

9. Explain the three kinds of parsing and say to what classes you 

would teach each respectively. 5 marks 

10. State the substance of Mr. Robinson’s remarks on “ spelling by 

*y Uables - 5 marks. 

Series II. — (20 marks.) 

AU the questions in this series may he attempted. They are 
of the same value. 

1. What does Dr. Joyce say is the most difficult of all arithmetical 
operations ? 

2. For what is preparing lessons in school said to be merely another 

name? J 

A wp 1 * ^ t] “ * rue P lan ol teac h™g mental addition ? 

*• "l™* 18 the difference between short and long division ? 

■ at are the requirements of the Commissioners in regard to the 
General Lesson? ° 

б. Wily is the teaching of composition seldom attempted i 

Af t, aCoordi “S t0 Mr - Kohinson, is success ir 

outthe home lessons effectively atest? 

table ]^a(^ic^y Xam ^^ e S ^ l0V w ^at you mean by teaching the pence 

9. State briefly your plan of explaining the Cardinal points when 
they apply to the earth. . 1 

instrL« * ' Br ^ ai tbe GoirunissiDaers recommend that religious 

instruction should take place ? 



in carrying 
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Spelling Exercise. 

(From 4 to 5J o’clock on Friday.) 

Exercise I. — (40 marks.) 

Write out the following passages with complete spelling. 

The blanks are not always proportioned to the number of 

omitted. 

The sound nursery education of ckildren consists ch ly in the 

; u _ ous man 1 of d 1,. cl ss, cl mg, atm 1 tem- 

lUr e, reS p ation, nms r exer e, sleep, and tile animal pas- 
sions. 

Wlien children have passed the period of lac n, their diet should 

be simple, nu ous, and ea — ly d — ested ; and th — may take it 

2 it, ly ( and at shorter intervals than adults. But th — should never 

2 je g or a -with it, nor —owed to eat unt — th — a tites are cloyed. 

of all s d substances, whether animal or v , they should early 

leam the imp of tho mast . Children are, on an av ge, 

much more in — red than ben d by eating undressed summer fr — t. 

Everything, either highly stim g or dif 1 of d — estion, should be 

p ro b (1 food. Inf m — s — f is done by giving children “ a little ” of 

a proh d art , because “ the dear creatures wanted it.” A 

turns n of this kind by a nurse should be vis — d on her by an 

; m t e (f is 1. Let it never be forg n or overlooked, that, like 

all other parts of the b— y, the st may he str— — d by sk 1 train- 
ing. Let that organ rec su — ble al 1, in pr r <p ties, 

and at well regulated periods, and it will be as cer ly improved in 

its powers and s thies, as the brain, external s s, and mus- -s 

are by their ap ate kinds of action. The cl — 1 — ss of children is 

ind— sp— ble to th — h — thy action of th — skin, and, through that, to 

th— g 1 h th ; and the water used in cl — nsing them should be 

t d. Though vig s children may bear ba g in cold water with 

imp ty, del ones cannot. 

Series II. — (20 marks.) 

1. Explain tke reason of the rale for spelling the noun derived from 

abridge . _ # - 

2. Explain why biting is not pronounced as bit—ing. 

3. What is the difference in meaning and pronunciation of the two 
words intimate ? 

4. Explain the origin of the two words Gin. 

5. Write down the different words that signify a large number of 
sheep, cattle, pigs, fishes, whales , flies , different kinds of game, wolves. 



Appendix I. 

Examina- 

tion 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 
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Grammar. 

(From 9J to 11 o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B . — Only 5 questions, of which the parsing exercise must be one 
are to be attempted. 

1. Eon I am weary in yon skies 

To watch, thy fading fire ; 

Test of all sunless agonies, 

Behold not me expire. 

My lips that speak thy dirge of death — 

Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath , 

To see thou shalt not boast. 

Parse the words in italics in the above lines. 10 marks. 

2. What are the general rules for discriminating words of classical 

origin from those belonging originally to the Anglo-Saxon ? 10 marks. 

3. (a.) Of what may the subject of a verb consist ? 

(b.) How may the subject be enlarged ? 

(c.) Give an example of a simple subject. 10 marks. 

4. What forms have we in English verbs that express distinction of 
numbers ? In Old English what was the plural ending of verbs ? 

10 marks. 

5. What advantages has the Latin method of parsing English verbs 

{Murray' s method), over the English method ? 10 marks. 

6. In the order of words, the general rule is that (a.) the subject pre- 

cedes the verb ; (b.) that the transitive verb precedes the object ; (c.)that 
the adjective immediately precedes the noun. Give one exception in 
each case. 7 marks. 

7. Show ( a .) that the imperative mood is often used in the 3rd person, 
and (b.) that the subject sometimes precedes the imperative. 7 marks. 

8. ( a .) What is the general rule regarding the plural of nouns adopted 
without change from foreign languages? ( b .) Give the plural of the 
following words : — 

Basis. Stamen. 

Datum. Nebula. 

Genus. Monsieur. 6 marks. 

9. {a.) How is the perfect or present perfect tense formed? (6.) 

With what other tense is it often confounded ? (c.) How may they be 
distinguished? 5 marks. 

10. {a.) Point out and correct the grammatical error in the following 
sentence j (5.) give your reason for the correction : — 

“ I intended to have written last week.” 5 marks. 

Series IT. — (30 marks.) 

All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1* an example showing that a noun in the possessive case has 
the force of an adjective? 

2. What parts of speech are Anglo-Saxon ? ' 

?. ow can P r0 P er nouns be converted into common nouns ? 
e ^ am P^ es of phrases employed as prepositions. 

o. Show that either and neither are not always conjunctions. 
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6. Write down seven defective verbs in common use. Appendix I. 

7. Give an example of “the" used before the comparative degree. Examfoa- 

8. What name is given to that tense which brings a past action into tion 

connexion with the present time ? Questions. 

9. How are the minute differences between degrees of compaiison Female 

expressed in English ? Teachers. 

10. Give instances of adverbs formed by being combined with prepo- B ~r~ 
sitions. 



Derivations. 

(From 11 £ to 1 o’clock on Saturday.) 

Series I. — (30 marks.) 

3ST.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

1. Make out a list of words derived from the subjoined roots. Give 

at least four words from each, and add their meanings : — -fligo, lego,pJiemi, 
tome. 6 marks. 

2. Give the word from which each of the following is derived, and 
note which of the three processes of derivation specified by Dr. Sullivan 
is exemplified in each case : — beetle, parcel, booth, speech. 6 marks. 

3. Specify all the affixes that express (1) state of being or qucdity ; 

(2) peculiarity ; (3) condition , or degree. 6 marks. 

4. Set forth fully the “ family of words ” allied to croolc. 6 marks. 

5. Resolve the following words into their roots, prefixes and affixes, 

stating the meaning of each part and. of the whole word : accretion ; 
automatic ; ineffable ; profanity ; hypocrisy. 6 marks. 

6. Whence comes, in all languages, the tendency to abbreviations ? 

3 marks. 

7. Specify with examples all the changes which the prefix in 

undergoes in composition. 3 marks. 

8. Write out six nouns formed from the old third person singular of 

English verbs. 3 marks. 

9. Give at least five affixes by means of which diminutive nouns are 

formed. 3 marks. 

10. Explain the Anglo-Saxon words : bidan, galan, hals, wendan. 

4 marks. 

Series II. — (20 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. Why, according to Dr. Sullivan, is the study of Anglo-Saxon roots 
not so profitable to young persons, as learning Greek and Latin roots 1 

2. Through what intermediate language, chiefly, have Latin words 
descended to us ? 

3. To what subjects do words borrowed from Italian chiefly relate? 

4. Name at least six articles called from the places whence they 
were first obtained. 

5. Give two affixes used to form adverbs. 

6. What does the prefix a signify in Anglo-Saxon, in Latin, and in 
Greek ? 

7. Give the meanings of caJdr, castrum , drus, derry. 

8. Explain the derivation of Festoon. 

9* Do. do. tamper. 

10. Do. do. Ballinahineh. 
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Appendices to Forty-fifth Report of Commissioners [ 1878 . 

Geography. 

(From 11 to 12J o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B. — Only 5 questions to be attempted. 

1. Draw a map of the Isle of Wight and adjacent coast of England. 

Mark the towns on both island and mainland, the inlets of the sea, and 
the mouths of rivers. 10 marks. 

2. Explain how the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites enable travellers to 

determine their longitude. Explain, as to a class, the terms eclipse, 
Jupiter, satellite. _ 10 marks. 

3. Describe the river Amazon, its source, its course, its tributaries, its 

magnitude, and to what extent navigable. 1 0 marks. 

4. Name any rainless tract, and explain why it is rainless. 

10 marks. 

5. Name, in Mexico, two inland towns, two on the Gulf of Mexico, 

and two on the Pacific. 10 marks. 

6. Where are Simla, Cashmere, Point de Galle, the Carnatic ? Mention 

some noteworthy fact concerning each. 10 marks. 

7. Name the chief ports of Europe for the exportation of grain. What 

is the Sulina ? 6 marks. 

8. Mention some remarkable instances of the conveyance of bodies to 

great distances by currents in the ocean. Give the names of the currents 
referred to in each case. 7 marks. 

9. Explain how the increased force of attraction when the earth is in 

perihelion is counterbalanced. 6 marks. 

10. What kind of lake is generally salt, and why ? Illustrate your 
answer with reference to Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea. 7 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B . — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal mine. 

1. What titles do the native princes of Arabia receive? Which of 
them is the most powerful ? 

2. Name the presidencies and provinces of British India, with then 
capitals. 

3. What towns are on or near the sites of Nineveh and Babylon re- 
spectively ? On what river is each situated ? 

4. Name the rivers flowing into the Bay of Bengal or its branches. 

5. Name the greater Antilles, specifying the government to which 
each is subject. 

6. Describe the boundary of Belize. What products are obtained 
from it ? 

7. Where are Yarkand and Merve, and for what are they remark- 
able? 

8. Where is the snow line highest, and why ? 

9. What is a glacier ? 

10. Plow does an insular differ from a continental climate ? 
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(From 1 to 2§ o’clock on Friday.) 

Sekies X. — (60 marks.) 

JST.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. 

1 Mention the five great festivals of the Jews, and say for what 

end each was appointed. 12 marks. 

2 How are mirth and cheerfulness described by Addison ? 

12 marks. 

3. In making soups many people violate, to a serious extent, the 

most obvious principles of good cookery and economy. Explain how 
this happens. I 2 ™ al 'ks. 

4. TJpon what does the value of the Ogham characters .depend? 

How many letters constitute the scale ? 12 marks. 

5. Do not take a share in any project which relies for its resources 

upon the assistance of any bank. Upon what good grounds is this 
sound advice founded? 12 marks. 

G. Explain what is meant by the “Habeas Corpus Act.” What 
protection does this Act afford persons confined in jail ? 12 marks. 

7. What is the safest and most profitable use which any bank can 

make of the capital at its command ? 1 2 marks. 

8. When is a commodity an article of value? 12 marks. 

9. Between what degrees of latitude is that portion of China, called 

by the natives the tea country, situated? Why are the more northern 
and southern districts unsuitable for tea cultivation ? 12 marks. 

10. Write out the last stanza of the poetical piece styled “ The Exile 
of Erin.” Express its meaning in plain prose so as to render the p 
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intelligible to children. 



the passage 
12 marks. 



Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B . — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 



1. Describe the dress worn by the Israelites. 

2. By what simple precautions may the risks of contagion, to which 
attendants on the sick are liable, be considerably lessened 1 

3. State a fact in proof of the wonderful durability of the wood of the 
red pine. 

4. How does the whale capture its prey 'l 

5. What kind of iron is used in the manufacture of horse-shoes, bars, 
bolts, and the like 1 

6. “ Three poets in three distant ages born.” 

Quote remaining five lines of the stanza. Name the poets referred 
to. 

7. Specify three useful properties of shrubs. 

8. Name the authors of the (C 'Vanity of human wishes, the “ Sum- 
mer Morning Scene,” the “ Thoughts of an Irish Emigrant.” 

9. On what condition did the Hebrews hold their lauds % 

10. What interesting anecdote is told of Alfred’s jvi'st acquaintance 
with hooks 1 
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History. — ( 30 marks.) 

For candidates for Model School Assistantships. 

(From 3 to 4 o’clock on Saturday.) 

„ 1- State the political and social effects which the Crusades had upon 
Teachers, the countries of Europe. g mar ^ 

B Papers 3 ' Q ueen Mai 7 of Scotland was the “ daughter, wife, and mother of 
' kings. ” Name those kings, and say how Mary was related to Elizabeth 
of England. ” g mada 

3. Name six at least of the illustrious persons who, as poets 
philosophers, warriors or statesmen, adorned the “ Elizabethan age ” 
and give a brief account of the life of any one of them. 6 marks ' 

4. What are Dr. Petrie’s conclusions regarding the round towers of 

Ireland 2 g marks 

5. Who was the chief of the adventurous soldiers authorized by Henry 

IL to invade Ireland 1 On whose invitation did he undertake the enter- 
prise, and on what conditions 1 g 



Composition. 

Candidates for Model School Assistantships. 

(Same as that for teachers taking A. papers.) 

Arithmetic. 

(From 9 g to 111 o’clock on Saturday.) 

Series I. — (90 marks.) 

N.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. 

1. The net income from an estate, after deducting seven pence in the 
£1 for income-tax, and five per cent, on the remainder for expense of 
collecting, amounts to £959 3s. 8 d. ' Find the gross rental. 

‘ 20 marks. 

2. A person buys bank shares at 89f, and sells them at 1031, 

thereby gaming £385 ; how much money did he invest ? 18 marks. ’ 



3. W hat is the difference between - v 



8 1 

of 71 guineas and Jkof 
=ft 14-;- 

• £2 , 0? . , . 18 marks. 

4. A tradesmans pound weight is 13 drams under the proper weight, 
r ind to three decimal places his gain per cent, from that source. 

K -r, 18 marks, 

o. -caper bought at 16s. 5 d. a ream was sold at \d. a sheet, find, (1) 
the gam on 15 reams, and (2), what would be gained on each quire if all 
the paper were sold for £13 5s. ? 16 marks. 

1). Jj md the simple value of 

•12 x (•0104--Q02)-l-(-36+‘002) 

. , d2 x -12 : 

and express the result as a decimal of 12. 14 marks. 

* \ ^ ie ^osfc of covering a floor with carpeting } yard wide at 4s. Qd. a 
yan -u as j -s. Sd ; what would be the expense if the carpet were two 
teet wide and cost 4s. a yard 1 14 Diarkg . 

8. What sum of money put out at interest will amount in nine 
montlis to £193 2s Jd. at 4 per cent, per annum 1 14 marks. 

in a Ke t ie 1 dlfference between -8 and *15 by *05. 14 marks, 

o i°* vf ?T Cer b ° ugLt 12 cwt - of sugar at Md. alb., and sold it insuch 
ay a le made a profit of 4 guineas. What was his gain per cent. 1 

14 marks. 
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Series II. — (50 marks.) 
these questions may he answered . They are of equal value. Examina- 
1. Distinguish between prime numbers and numbers prime to each Questions. 



other. 



Female 

Teachers. 



2. rind tln-ee common multiples of 25, 75, and 30. 

3. Show that there are G40 acres in a square mile. 

4. Explain clearly the difference in the meaning of the quotients in B - F“pers. 
the following cases : — 

30s. -f- 6s. and 30s. — - 6. 

5. Which is the heavier, an ounce troy or an ounce avoirdupois 1 
What is the difference in their weights 1 

6. What are the two rules of practice to which all the others may be 
reduced 1 

7. How may you know hy simple inspection whether or not a num- 
ber is divisible by four without remainder 1 Explain the rule you 
apply. 

8. By what one statement in proportion would you solve the follow- 
ing question : — Sold at Is. and lost 5 per cent., at what price should I 
sell so as to gain 4^ per cent. ? 

9. Write down a short rule for finding the interest on a sum of money 
for a given number of days at 5 per cent, per annum. 

10. What is the chief defect in the Roman system of notation ? 



SPECIAL DIRECTIONS. c p apers . 

It will be observed that in some subjects two series of questions are given. 

The First Series consists of questions similar to those hitherto given at the Weitten 
Examinations, and should be answered fully and clearly, with suitable examples and 
illustrations where necessary. But not more than 5 of these questions are to be attempted. 

The questious of the Second Series have been so framed as to admit of brief and defi- 
nite replies, and in respect to them the shortest answers sufficient to show that the teacher 
possesses the requisite knowledge, will be considered the best. 

The two series of questions should be answered on separate sheets of paper, headed 
respectively “ Series I.” and “ Series II.” _ # . 

Abundant time is allowed for each subject : where two series of questions are given, the 
last thirty or forty minutes of the time should be devoted exclusively to the Second Senes. 



C.— FEMALES. 

Methods op Teaching, &c. 

(From 2| to 4 o’clock on Fridays.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B — Only jive of these questions are to he attempted. 

1. State fully tbe “ mischievous errors ” in connexion with “ ordinary 

reading” in first class mentioned by Dr. Joyce. 10 marks. 

2. — (1.) What are the three points on which the children’s progress 

in reading depends 1 (2.) Show how a teacher may improve himself in 

the art of reading. . # 10 marks. . 

3. Describe Dr. Joyce’s plan of teaching notation and numeration in 

the advanced classes. _ 10 marks. 

4. When you give a parsing exercise as a written home lesson what 

preliminary step should be taken to secure correctness 1 10 marks. 

5. — (1.) State what is meant by the principle of “perpetual employ- 

ment f and say what particular work sometimes carried on in schools 
should be excluded from such employment. _ 10 marks. 

6. Write out the programme of arithmetic for third class. 

1 & 6 marks. 
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7. Why is it an easy matter to teach pupils the declensions of nouns 

and pronouns ? 7 marks. 

8. What is the twofold use of a text-book on grammar for fourth 

class? 7 marks. 

9. Write out a list of the tablets which teachers of National schools 

are required to keep suspended in their school-rooms. 4 marks. 

10. State in detail the manner in which a dictation exercise should 

be read, 6 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B . — All these questions may be attempted. They are of the same value. 

1. What plan do you adopt for putting up and giving oiit the cloaks 
and hats of your pupils ? 

2. What is meant by “ simple parsing ”? 

3. How does Dr. Joyce think the division table should be taught? 

4. What is the Board’s Buie regarding “ Catechisms and Books incul- 
cating peculiar religious opinions”? 

5. What portion of the time allotted to a dictation exercise should be 
devoted to the correction of errors ? 

6. What is the programme of needlework for fourth class ? 

7. How do you ascertain when first class children are fit for removal 
from one lesson to another ? 

8. In what part of the writing lesson do the children show most care- 
lessness ? 

9. What is meant by “incidental teaching ”? 

10. What portion of each day should a second or third class monitor 
be required to devote to teaching ? 



Spelling Exercises. 

(From 4 to 5J o’clock on Friday.) 

Exercise I. — (50 marks.) 

Write out the following passages with complete spelling. 

N.B . — The blanks are not always proportioned to the number oj letters 
omitted. 



The swallow is of inf te service to mankind by d oying 

m *ds of v n which would prove very pr d 1 to the labours 

of the husbandman. The female builds her nest in the tops of ch s, 

in the e s of houses, or in the comers of windows. Th is a 

S P s of this bird in the East called the e 1 swallow. The nest is 

not only ed but highly esteemed by ep s as giving an en te 

fl— ; — to br s, &c. Th — form an art of co ce in China, 

which is the prin mar for them. 

The flesh of the perch is white and well fl d, and is cons d hotli 

^ te and nu ous. This fish feeds on all kinds of a — tic worms, 

insects, and small fishes, pref g the last as it becomes older and 

larger. It lives for a long time when removed from the water, in con- 
s nce the structure of the gill cover, which prevents the del- — - 
membr s of the gills from bee g dry. 

As soon as a bee has al d on a flower she unfolds her tongue, which 

before was ro cl up under her head, and darts it between thepe s, 

st s, and fe — 1 ; she extends it to its full 1 , then contracts it, 

and then moves it about in all directions unt — she has th ly wiped 

o all the h- y that was loclgecj th , which she then sw— — s or 

d p ts in the h y-bag or first st , 
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01 . b ^ A. narrow passage of water is called a str or ch- 

c . sponding portion of land is called an i s. The largest and 

most- important sea is the M ; the four largest i ds in it are 

. This sea sep s Europe, the most civ d 

0 f the c s, from Africa, the most bar s. 

Exercise II. — (20 marks.) 

1. Wliat is meant by g soft, and when is it so pronounced! 

2. What is the name for a word of two syllables, and whether is that 
name spelled according to the rule or not % 

3. Write down the rule — so much of it only as applies to the word— 

that prevents the present participle of the verb fit from being pronounced 
like that oi fight. . . 

4. Give the meaning of elicit and of illicit. 

5. Account for the contraction in the word duty . 



Grammar. 

(From 9^ to 11 o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race, _ 

Disporting on thy margin green, 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 

Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

Parse the words in italics in the above passage. II marks. 

2. Write out the rules of Syntax that are violated in the following- 
sentences : — 

“ The window is broke.” 

“ I know the family more than twenty years.” 10 marks. 

3. (a.) What are conjunctional phrases ? 

(b.) State how they are formed. 



10 marks. 



4. (a.) How is the potential mood formed 1 , 

(b.) Give the pluperfect tense, potential mood, of the verb “ To be, 

contining yourself to the first person singular. 8 marks. 

5. What are the only two exceptions to the statement that all- ex- 

amples of the subjunctive mood may be explained by the omission of 
auxiliaries from the indicative or the potential mood 1 8 marks. 

6. (a.) In its proper use what does the pronoun it represent ? 

(b.) In certain cases it is applicable to each of three persons in both 
numbers. Give examples. ^ marks. 

7. ( a .) What are disjunctive conjunctions ! 

(6.) Give a list of such implying diversity, negation, doubt. 

7 marks. 

8. (a.) Give examples of five verbs whose irregular parts are obso- 
lete. 

(b.) Of what are dost, doth, and did contractions! 5 marks. 

9. Prepositions primarily denote relation of place . What other rela- 
tions do they denote 1 Give examples. ® mar ^- S- 

o 
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10. How do you distinguish between the possessive case of the per- 
sona] pronoun he and tlie possessive adjective pronoun his ? 5 marks 
Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. Give an example of the past indefinite tense. 

2. Explain the word predicate. To what sentences cannot it he pro- 
perly applied 1 

3. The present teifse is sometimes used for the future and sometimes 
for the past. Give an example in each case. 

4. What rule of syntax does the expression ‘Exceeding careful ” violate 1 

5. Give an example of a noun used as an adjective. 

6. Distinguish between Transitive , Intransitive , and Neuter Verbs. 

7. Distinguish between the interrogatives who , which, and what. 

8. Give an example exhibiting the difference between all and every. 

9. What is meant by a prepositional phrase ? 

10. Strictly speaking, what are the only nouns that ought to be used 
in the possessive case ? 



Geography. 



(From 11 to 12 J o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I. — (50 marks.) 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Name the mountain chains of Spain in order, and the rivers between 

them. . 10 marks. 

2. Explain clearly how the length of the circumference of the earth 

has been determined. 10 marks. 

3. Draw a map of the coast of Connaught ; mark the heads, inlets of 
the sea, adjacent islands, mouths of rivers, and ports. 10 marks. 

4. Name the tributaries of the La Plata. 10 marks. 

5. Describe the five great natural divisions of North America. 



10 marks. 

6. Name the four eastern counties of England, with their chief towns, 
and the rivers on which the towns are respectively situated. 

. 10 marks. 

7. How is the apparent annual motion of the sun to be observed ? 



ju manes. 

8. What should be the height of an object that would correctly repre- 

sent a mountain 5 miles high on a. globe 16 inches in diameter? Exhibit 
the calculation. 1 q marks. 

9. Mention some facts concerning China which render it deserving to 

be called a Dead Sea of Man. 10 marks. 

10. Name the capes of Asia, and describe the position of each. 

10 marks. 



Series II.— (30 marks.) 

'All these questions may be answered . They are of equal value . 

1. Describe briefly, but accurately, the position of Westport, Letter- 
kenny, Enniskillen, Youghal, Kullaloe, and Antrim. 

2. Name the States of Central America, 

-Explain the origin of the terms latitude and longitude. 

4. Why are the great rivers of Siberia valueless for commercial pur- 
poses ? 



5. What names are given to the east and west coasts of the Madras 
Presidency ? - 
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6. Name the chief towns of Malta, Channel Islands, British Guiana, 
and British Burmah. 

7. Name the countries in South America in regular order, commencing 
at the N.E. angle, and going to the west around the coast. Name the 
one country which has no seaboard last. 

8. Name the largest island in each of the following groups : — Japan, 
Philippine, and Spice. 

9. Wliat name is given to the brass ring in which an artificial globe 
is suspended, and why % 

10. Name the rivers flowing into and out of Lough Neagh, with the 
towns situated on each. 



Lesson Books. 

(From 1 to 2£ o’clock on Friday.) 

Series I. — (60 marks.) 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

1. Enumerate two remarkable events in the reign of Solomon, illus- 

trative of the advancement of commerce, science, and art among his 
subjects. 12 marks. . 

2. What consoling reflections filled the mind of Mungo Park when in 
the midst of dangers and difficulties during liis stay in Africa 1 

12 marks. 

3. Specify the three golden rules to be kept in view by all owners of 
poultry. By what easy plan might the humblest families secure much 
better and ampler accommodation for poultry than they have at present 1 

1 2 marks. 

4. Of every twenty shillings paid as taxes, what proportion is now set 
apart — 

(a.) For the Army and Navy j 

(6.) For Civil List ; 

(c.) For interest of National Debt 1 12 marks. 

f>. Describe the way in which the bottles used in the East are made. 
Give four instances in which reference is made to them in Scripture. 

12 marks. 

G. What district in Ireland contains by far the greatest portion of 
bog? How much of the whole surface of Ireland is covered with bog 1 ? 

12 marks. 

7. Describe the manufacture of plate glass, and explain the process 

by which its surface is so highly polished. 12 marks. 

8. Where and in what form is platinum found '? Enumerate its chief 
properties and explain in what respect it differs from silver. 1 2 marks. 

9. Show that not only human want is supplied, but that human wit 
is sharpened by the humbler partners of man in the creation. 1 2 marks. 

10. (t Can storied urn or animated bust.” 

Write down the three remaining lines of the stanza from which these 
words are taken. Explain fully and in plain prose the meaning of the 
whole passage. 12 marks. 

Series II. — (30 marks.) 

N.B. — All these questions may be answered. They are of equal value. 

1. Enumerate three causes which led Joseph’s brethren to bear him 
ill-will. 

2. Name the authors of the t( . Hymn of tlie Hebrew Maid” the <( Hermit , 
or Hope beyond the Grave,” the “ Gifts of the Sea” 

0 2 
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3. Maine the only fish able to escape the voracity of the pike. Explain 
this. 

4. How is steel prepared ? By wliat process can it be brought to a 
very higli polish ? 

5. ct 0 pity , Great Father of Light, then I cried ” 

Quote the remaining lines of the stanza from which these words are 
taken. 

G. What is Gutta-percha ? Where, found ? 

7. What is the best way to prepare really good coffee ? 

S. State the average weight of a pair of elephant’s tusks. 

9. Describe the silk-worui’s web. 

10 State some facts in proof of the remote antiquity of the manufac- 
ture of glass. 



Arithmetic. 

(From 9.]- to 111 o’clock oil Saturday.) 

Series I. — (90 marks.) 

N.B. — Onlyfve questions to he attempted. 

1. Eggs are sold at the rate of five for three pence ; if the gain is 

20 per cent., at what price were they bought ? 20 marks. 

2. A person gave away one-fifth of the money he had in his pocket, 

and lent two-thirds of the remainder to a friend ; he then found he liacl 
2s. left. How much had he at first ? 20 marks. 

3. Calculate the following account, and write out the bill neatly : — 
1 6 quires of drawing paper, at 2s. 3d. a quire ; 3 gross of pens, at 

a dozen; 7.} dozens of drawing pencils, at j d. each; 5 reams of note- 
paper, at 3 a quire ; 200 slates, at ljtf. each. Deduct 5 per cent, 
discount for cash payment. 18 marks. 

4. What sum put out at 10 per cent, will produce £12 10s. for interest 

in ten days? _ 16 marks. 

5. Change 3J of -]4 of 2JJ- into an equivalent fraction having 81 for 

its denominator. 16 marks. 

G. What principal lent out at 5 per cent, per annum, simple interest, 
will produce in four years the same amount of interest as £250 lent out 
at 3 per cent, per annum will produce in six years ? 16 marks. 

7. Find the simple value of 4- -0298 

•1 — -092574 16 marks. 

8. Bind the cost of 44 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs., at £3 13s. 8d. per cwt.,hy 

two different methods under Practice. 12 marks. 

9. Add together twenty thousand, twenty hundred, and twenty, and 

subtract the result from 20|- millions. 10 marks. 

10. Find in inches the difference between — • of an English mile and 

nr arL Irish mile. 10 marks. 

Series II.— (60 marks.) 

— -AU these questions may he answered. They are of equal value. 

. I* Distinguish between a complex fraction and a compound fraction; 
give an example of each. 

2. Writedown all the prime numbers from 1 to 20. 

3. Show that every digit has a simple or absolute value, and also a 
local value. 

4. Which is the greater ratio 11:14 or 19:23? 

5. When is a fraction in its lowest terms ? Show that 444 is such a 

fraction. 0 
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G. Find the number which has the same ratio to 3 J that 30 has to 20. 

7. Distinguish between an aliquot part and an aliquant part. 

8. Define the terms multiple, sub-multiple, common multiple, and 
least common multiple. 

9. "What do you understand by an abstract number, and what by a 
concrete or applicate number 1 

10. Is the value of a decimal changed by annexing a cipher to the end 
of it, or by taking one away? Give a reason for your answer. 



APPENDIX K 

I. — Poor Law Unions which became contributory from the passing of 
the Act 38 & 39 Yict., cap. 96 (An Act to provide for additional 
Payments to Teachers of National Schools in Ireland) ; also the 
respective amounts paid out of the Kates, during the years 1875-6, 
1876-7, 1877— S, 1878-9. 



Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Bailieborough, 
Ballymena, , 
Ballymoney, , 
Ballyshannon, 
Banhridgc, 
Bawnlioy, 
Belfast, 
Castleblarney, 
Castlederg, 
Cavan, 

Clogher, 

Clones, 
Coleraine, 
Cookstown, 
Downpatrick, 
Dungannon, . 
Enniskillen, . 
Gorlin, 
Inishowen, 
Irvinestown. 
Kilkeel, 

Larue, 
Letterkenny, 
Liraavady, 
Lisburn, 
Lisnaskea, 
Londonderry, 
Lurgan, 
Magherafelt, . 
Milford, 
Monaghat 
No wry, 
Newtownards, 
Omagh, 
Strabaue, 
Ballyvaughan, 
Bandon, , 
Cahirciveen, . 
Carrick-on-Suir, 
Clogheen, 

CoA, 

Dungarvan, 



1875-6. 
65 Unions. 


1876-7, 
70 Unions. 


1877-8. 
39 Unions. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


451 10 


5 


442 14 6 


451 2 9 


781 0 


8 


857 2 1 


1,099 1 5 


290 7 


10 


321 14 6 


— 


632 8 


3 


694 16 5 


4 13 3* 


386 8 


3 


430 0 5 


2 11 10* 


277 1 


2 


303 16 2 


— • 


63.5 13 


5 


685 15 4 


677 13 1 


237 2 


8 


302 1 1 


1 2 6* 


2,738 19 


1 


2,842 11 4 


3,102 6 4 


429 13 


5 


476 5 11 


531 8 0 


124 16 


1 


137 15 2 


173 12 3 


464 6 


0 


457 2 4 


480 12 3 


143 19 




176 10 7 


— 


283 18 


3 


296 11 11 


333 0 5 


587 5 


0 


634 14 10 


5 5 2* 


354 18 


0 


387 10 6 


407 3 7 


610 14 


y, 


679 18 8 


653 4 4 


468 6 


7 


473 0 8 


382 8 8 


374 14 


1 


432 9 0 


521 0 7 


141 2 


0 


171 10 8 


— 


248 5 


6 


251 3 9 


248 13 1 l 


170 18 


9 


166 12 5 


206 3 10 


116 7 


2 


146 17 2 


160 16 11 


500 14 


7 


578 14 10 


590 16 5 


120 6 


6 


116 9 3 


118 3 3 






287 8 3 


285 15 3 


563 11 


1 


609 0 2 


665 5 7 


206 1 


3 


205 12 4 


9 4 3* 


546 7 


8 


593 10 11 


685 11 1 


687 6 


4 


757 8 11 


3 9 5* 


596 7 


4 


644 5 4 


22 5 3* 


180 0 


4 


186 14 9 


161 1 3 






531 13 9 


604 1 8 


584 4 


3 


659 14 6 


821 3 3 


667 17 


4 


697 0 3 


716 10 4 


395 18 


9 


468 15 10 


531 17 8 


344 10 


G 


418 0 9 


455 0 6 


51 0 


2 


55 7 9 


51 19 0 


265 5 


9 


298 1 0 


• — 


436 15 


8 


26 7 9 


397 14 11 


. 




231 9 8 


— 


306 10 


3 


296 3 10 


354 11 0 


1,497 10 


2 


1,582 0 8 


1,818 9 10 


184 12 


8 


199 6 4 





1878-9. 
28 Unions. 



£ S. (I. 
2 1 10f 
1,3511 1 4 



3,402 15 4 

516 14 II 
393 0 5 



737 .9 2 
464 15 8 
4 18 0t 



200 13 2 
183 1 3 
639 15 3 
0 10 6t 
290 15 8 
716 12 0 



177 16 5 
682 15 3 
937 19 0 
32 14 9 
621 16 11 
3 9 2f 
60 9 6 

2 3 10f 

422 10 6 
1.980 12 6 



* This amount was paid subsequent to 31 Mar., 1877, but for year 1876-7. U nlon non-contributory for 1877-8. 
t This amount was paid subsequent to 31 Mar., 1878, but for year 1877-8. Union aon-contributory for l » <«--'• 
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AppendizK. J. — Poor Law Unions which became contributory — continued. 



Unions. 






1875-6. 
65 Unions. 


1876-7. 
70 Unions. 


1877-8. 
39 Unions. 


1878-9. 
28 Unions. 








£ 


s. 


cl. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 




Kanturk, 






577 


15 


4 


606 


10 


4 









Kilmallock, . 






590 


18 


7 


581 


15 


4 







__ 


Lismore, 






208 


3 


9 


225 


7 


1 









Midflleton, . 






429 


15 


4 


408 


19 


4 


448 0 


8 


406 11 9 


Mitchelstown, 






266 


4 


6 


270 


4 


9 









Nenagli, . 






426 


17 


9 


411 


3 


5 









Watertord, 






353 


11 


5 


251 


0 


6 









Youghat, . 






285 


16 


0 


279 


13 


9 







— 


BaliMnahon, . 






172 


15 


8 


181 


10 


0 


4 17 


0* 




Carlow, 






436 


9 


10 


476 


1 


0 


44 G 15 


2 


531 8 9 


Castlecomer, , 






188 


0 


3 


225 


17 


3 


226 7 


5 


242 2 6 


Delvin, 






137 


3 


0 


131 


2 


0 









Donaglimore, 






57 


9 


0 


66 


11 


5 


63 15 


10 


68 2 11 


Dublin, North, 






825 


13 


0 


882 


1 


10 


929 2 


1 


f 162 0 lilt 
1 0 15 o| 


Dublin, South, 






883 


1 


11 


786 


15 


6 


19 2 


9* 


Dundalk, 






300 


18 


8 


327 


4 


-1 


407 18 


10 


434 9 10 


Edendeny, . 






204 


4 


4 


199 


17 


0 


181 0 


0 


105 0 3 


Kells, 






228 


4 


8 


258 


13 


9 


248 17 


3 


268 1 4 


Navan, 






275 


19 


9 


306 


4 


8 







318 17 11 


Oldcastle, 






233 


1 


4 


249 


11 


11 


7 16 


11* 




Parsonstowu, 






301 


L6 


9 


304 


2 10 








Trim, 






— 






225 


8 10 


217 11 


] 


244 12 3 


Ballinrobe, . 






152 


6 


0 


171 


0 


6 




* 




Boyle, 






743 16 


3 


755 


9 


3 


67 17 


6 ) 




Gort, 






— 






106 


19 


4 






Sligo, 

Glin, 






553 


6 


10 


598 


11 


7 


633 15 


4* 


‘ 95 10 3 


Total, 






27,918 


C 10 


30,499 19 


6 


21,687 18 


1 °; 


16*,79i 0 11 



Non-Contributory Unions. 

R-eturn showing (a) number of, non-contributory Poor Law Unions in 
each of the years 1876-7, 1877-8, and 1878-9; (5) mjmber of Schools 
m these Unions eligible for Results Pees; (c) number. of those Schools 
entitled, to the additional Results Fees contingent 'on 'Local Aid; 
(d) amount of Results Fees (2nd moiety; paid to the 'teachers, of those 
Schools; (e) amount locally provided for obtaining the Results Fees; 
(/) number of Schools in which Local Aid was insufficient’: (g) amount 
lost to the Teachers of those Schools by failure of Local effort. 



1876-7, 
11577-0, 
J 1573-9, 



Number of 
non-con- 
tributory 
Poor Law 
Unions. 


Number of 
Schools in 
these Unions 
eligible for 
Results Foes. 


Number of 
those Schools 
entitled to tho 
additional 
Results Fees 
contingent on 
Local Aid. 


■Amount of 
Results Fcos 
(2nd moiety) 
paid to tho 
Toachor8 of 
these Schools. 


Amount locally 
provided wlioro 
the additional 
Results Foes 
were allowed. 


Number of 
Schools iu 
which alio 
Local .4 id 

insufficient. 


Amount lost 
• to tlio 
•Teachers of 
thosu Schools 
by faduro of 
Local Aid. 


94 

124 

135 


3,272 

4,750 

5,746 


2,698 

4,508 

5,578 


£ 8. d. 

|1‘22, 357 13 8 
36, SOI 10 2 
46,440 4 7 


£ s. d. 
40,650 3 2 
74,582 3 10 
90,981 6 5 


1549 
■ 242 

• 168 


• £ . 1 . d. 
3,040 J9 2 
935 8 9 
643 4 11 



uni °" 

± This amount is the balance renaid to thl Au • g ceascd . to ljL ‘ contributory / 



non-.contributory for 1877-8. 

i This amount is tho balance repaid to the Union ‘it w" 6 cease V° b(J contributory after Sl»t March, 1877. 

5 This amount was pai.l subsequent to 31st Murnh iMo v S .° f C “ ed t0 bccomu contributory after 31st March, 1878. 
[| Tho above amount £22,357 largyexildstbA,, 8 ' ^ Ut f? r yoar l877 ~ H - Union non-fcontributory for 1878-0. 
parties in 74 casts lo comply with tlie t 8 8UI ? ac } va ^U paid by £627 Os. Id., owing to the failure of local 

• ~ ‘ - 1 Jy VrUU 1110 neceasar F forms m time to allow of pa } ment being made before <he close of 



IT Tho above amount £22,357 13s. Bd. exceeds the 
tho^nancil? y C S! l ° CWUl,ly WUh th ° neCeKary 

there were 25 rcbools to which I ho c°.!m L f ( r ° ni ad , dition f 1 S rant b y reason of insufficient local aid, 

of accounts, and other serious irregularities. ° Clncd to award results foes in oonsequonco of unti ustwortlnncss 
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APPENDIX L. 



(a.) — M odel Schools. 

The total number of Model Schools' examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 31st December, 1878,- was 97. 

This number includes Model Evening Schools. 

Number of pupils on School Rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 6,552; Females, 4,851 ; Total, 11,403. 

Number who had made 100 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees : — 

Males, 4,471 ; Females, 3,429 ; Total, 7,900. 

Fer-centage to number on Rolls, . 69’8. 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the results examination in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 4,943; Females, 3,540; Total, 8,483. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 93T. 

The following figures will show the number of pupils examined and 
the number promoted at the results examinations 



Grades. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

promoted. 


Per-centagc 

Promoted. 


Infants, 


819 


280 


342 


First Class, 


656 


568 


86-& 


Second Class, 


972 


846 


87-0 


Third Class, 


1,232 


1,045 


84-8 


Fourth Class, 


1,130 


878 


77-7 


Fifth Class, 


1,971 


1,520 


771 


Sixth Class, 


1,120 


890 


79-5 


Total, . 


7,900 


6,027 


76-3 



Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total number ex- 
amined in all the classes — 



Per-centage in Infants’ Grade, 






. 10-4 


Class I., . . . 






. 8-3 


Class II., 






. 12-3 


Class III., . ... 






. 15-6 


Class IV., .... 






. 14-3 


Class V., .... 






. 24'9 


Class VI., .... 






. 14-2 


Total, .... 






, 100-0 
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General Abstract op Answering. 

Of tlie total number of infanta (819) who had attended 100 days 
within the year, and were examined by the Inspectors, passes were 
assigned to 803. 

Per-eentage of infants who gained passes to total number examined, 
98-0. 



Subject . 


No. of Pupils 
examined in 
subject. 


No. of Passes 
assigned in 
subject. 


Percentage of Passes 
to No. of Pupils 
examined in Class. 


Percentage of Passes 
to total No. of 
Passes in all Classes. 


Reading. 










Class I., 


656 


623 


95-0 


9*1 


„ II., 


.972 


917 


94-3 


13*4 


„ III., 


1,232 


1,194 


969 


17-5 


IV. . 


1,130 


1,096 


97*0 


16-0 


„ v., 


1.971 


1,921 


97-5 


28-1 


„ VI., 


1,120 


1,085 


96-9 


15*9 


Total, 


7,081 


6,836 


96-5 


100-0 


Spelling. 










Class I., 


656 


603 


91-9 


9-5 


„ II., 


972 


851 


87-6 


13-3 


„ HI., 


1,232 


1,087 


88-2 


17-0 


„ IV., 


1,130 


966 


85-5 


15 2 


„ V., 


1,971 


1.802 


91-4 


28-2 


„ VI., 


1,120 


1,073 


95-8 


16-8 


Total, 


7,081 


6,382 


90*1 


100-0 


Writing. 
Class I., 


656 


637 


97*1 


9-2 


„ II., 


972 


943 


97-0 


13-6 


„ III., 


1,232 


1,211 


98-3 


17-5 


„ IV., . 


1,130 


1,114 


98-6 


16-0 


V., . 


1.971 


1,939 


98'4 


27-9 


„ VI., . 


1,120 


1,099 


98-1 


15-8 


Total, 


7,081 


6,943 


98*1 


100-0 


Arithmetic. 










Class I., 


656 


588 


89*6 


9-9 


n., . 


. 972 


890 


91-6 


15-1 


„ in., . 


1,232 


1,086 


88-1 


18-4 


„ IV., 


1,130 


896 


79-3 


15-2 


» v., . 


1,971 


1,545 

897 


78*4 


26-2 


„ VI., 


1,120 


80-1 


15-2 


Total, 


7,081 


5,902 


83*3 


100-0 



Subject. 


No. of Pupils 
examined in 
subject. 


u . 

pjo g 

=11 
e> d 
£5 


Percentage of Parses 
to No. of Pupils 
examined in Class. 


g n 

3*5 B 
£ 

ofcjH 

-§°~ 

1 

P* c< 


Grammar. 
Class III., 


1,232 


988 


80-2 


23-4 


„ IV., . 


1,130 


837 


74-1 


19-3 


„ V., . 


1,971 


1,412 


71-6 


33-5 


„ VI., . 


1,120 


979 


87-4 


23-2 


Total, - . 


5,453 


4,216 


77-3 


100-0 


Geography. 
Class III., . 


1,232 


957 


77-7 


23-0 


„ IV., . 


1,130 


861 


76-2 


20-6 


„ v., . 


1,971 


1,436 


72-9 


34-4 


„ VI., . 


1,120 


918 


82-0 


22-0 


Total, 


5,453 


4,172 


76-5 


100-0 


Agriculture. 










Class IV., 


273 


186 


68-1 


24-3 


„ v., 


519 


377 


72*6 


49-2 


„ VI., . 


274 


203 


74*1 


26-5 


Total, 


1,066 


766 


71*2 


100-0 


Book-keeping. 
Class V., 


1,249 


957 


76-6 


64-4 


„ VI., . 


737 


529 


71*8 


35-6 


Total, 


1,986 


1,486 


74-8 


100-0 


Needlework. 










Class II., 


379 


356 


93-9. 


13-9 


„ hi., . 


526 


498 


94*7 


19-4 


IV. . 


' 425 


410 


96-5 


16-0 


,, V., . 


790 


760 


96-2 


29-6 


„ VI., . 


552 


541 


98-0 


21-1 


Total, . 


2,672 


2,565 


96-0 


100-0 
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(i h .) — Workhouse Schools. 

Tlie total number of Workhouse Schools examined for results within 
the twelve months ended 28th February, 1879, was 158. 

Number of pupils on school Bolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 5,364 ; Females, 4,279 j Total, 9,643. 

Number who had made 100 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection : — : 

Males, 3,294 ; Females, 2,624 ; Total, 5,918. 

Per-centage to number on Rolls, . . . . 61'4 

Tlie average daily attendance for 12 months ending last day of month 
immediately preceding the results examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 4,116; Females, 3,319 j Total, 7,435. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 79*6. 

The following table shows the number of pupils examined, and the 
number promoted at the results examinations : — 



Grades. 


: Number 
Examined. 


Number 

Promoted. 


Per-contago 

Promotod. 


Infants, ..... 


1,463 


487 


33-3 


First Class, .... 

Second Class, .... 


1,365 


978 


71-6 


1,152 


876 


76-0 


Third Class, .... 


956 


686 


71 ‘8 


Fourth Class, .... 


597 


329 


55T 


Fifth Class, .... 


358 • 


222 


62-0 


Sixth Class, .... 


27 


17 


63-0 


Total, .... 


5,918 


3,595 


60*7 



Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 



Per-centage in 


infants’ grade, 


i 


. 24*7 


Class I., . 






. 23-1 


Class II., . 






. 19-5 


Class HI., . 






. 16-2 


Class IV., . 






. 10-1 


Class V., . 






. 6-0 


Class VI., . 






. ‘4 

100-0 



General Abstract op Answering. 

Of the total number of infants (1,463) who had attended 100 days 
within the year, and were examined by the Inspectors, pasess were 
assigned to 1,223. 

Per-centage of infants who gained passes to total 
number examined, . . • . 83 ‘6 



AppenducL. 

Results — 

Workhouse 

Schools. 
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Evening 

School. 
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i’S 1 








l|i 


ij 


Subject. 


of Pupi 
mined in 
ubject. 


of Passe 
signed in 

abject. 


Ch 


_ C w 
|1| 


Subject. 


of Pup 
amined 
subject. 


’S O 

” O t, 
«g 


(U g-u 
0&4.S 

8,‘S'g 


S oO 

°z~ 

“3 s 




ii " 


o!“ 


g»B 

2 o 2 


m 




1 3 


4 3 


o£ £ 
P o < 
u -w X 


g 3 » 

g 2 I 








P-< 1 


a. cu 










CL CL 


Reading. 










Grammar. 












1,365 


1,177 


86-2 


28-9 


Class III., 


956 


595 


62-2 


48-7 


„ II., 


1,152 


1,058 


91-8 


26-0 


„ IV., . 


597 


356 


59-6 


29-2 


HI., 


956 


885 


92-6 


21-8 


V., . 


358 


250 


69-8 


20-5 


„ IV., 


597 


576 


96-5 

96-4 


14-2 

8-5 


„ VI., . 


27 


20 


74-1 


1-6 


















„ VI., 


27 


26 


96-3 


•6 


Total, 


1,938 


1,221 


63-0 


100-0 


Total, 


4,455 


4,067 


91-3 


100-0 


Geography. 










Spelling. 










Class III., 


956 


618 


64-6 


48-0 










IV., . 


597 


398 


66-7 


30-9 




1,365 


1,076 


78-8 


30-0 


„ V., . 


358 


251 


70-1 


19-5 


„ II., 


1,152 

956 


902 

789 


78-3 

82-5 


25-1 

22-0 


„ VI., . 


27 


20 


74-1 


1-6 














„ IV., 


597 

358 


481 

317 


80-6 

88-5 


13-4 

8-8 


Total, 


1,938 


1,287 


66-4 


100-0 














» VI., 


27 


25 


92-6 


•7 


Agriculture. 










Total. • 


4,455 


3,590 


80-6 


100-0 


Class IV., . 


145 


72 


49-7 


41-4 


Writing. 










„ V., . 


123 


89 


72-4 


51-1 










„ VI., . 


15 


13 


86-7 


7-5 


Class I., 
„ II., 


1,365 

1,152 


1,188 

1,126 


87 ‘0 
97-7 


28-3 

26-9 


Total, 


283 


174 


61-5 


100-0 


„ III., 


956 


930 


97-3 


22-2 






* 






„ IV., . 


597 


581 


97*3 


13-9 


Book-keeping. 










„ V., . 


358 


339 


94*6 


8-1 












„ VI., 


27 


25 


92-6 


■6 


Class V., 
„ VI., 


CO 


46 

12 


59-0 

85-7 


79-3 

20-7 


Total, 


4,455 


4,189 


94-0 


1000 












Total, ? 


92 


58 


63 0 


100-0 


Arithmetic. 


















Needlework. 










Class I., 


1,365 


1,014 


74-3 


31-4 




492 








„ ii., . 


1,152 


931 


80-8 


28-8 


Class It., . 


470 


95-5 


39-7 


„ in., . 


956 


701 


73 3 


21-7 


„ III., . 


3H5 


367 


95 3 


31-0 


„ IV., . 


597 


343 


57-5 


10-6 


„ IV., . 


236 


224 


94-9 


19-0 


„ V., . 


358 


225 


62-8 


7-0 


„ V., . 


122 


118 


96-7 


100 


„ VI., . 


27 


17 


63-0 


•5 


„ VI., . 


4 


4 


100-0 


•3 


Total, 


4,455 


3,231 


72-5 


100*0 


Total, 


1,239 


1,183 


95-5 


100-0 



(c.)— E vening Schools. 

Tlie total number'of evening schools examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 28th February, 18$), was ’108. 

This number is exclusive of Model Evening Schools. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 4,757 ; Females, 2,691 ; Total, 7,448. 

Number who had made 50 attendances, or over, within the results year, 
and were present and examined on day of inspection for results fees : — 

Males, J ,830 ; Females, 1,065; .Total, 2,895. 

Per-centage to number on Bolls, . . 38-9 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month imm ediately preceding the results examinations in the respective ' 
schools was : — * . . . • ..... 

Males, 2,560 ; Females, 1,485 ; Total, 4,045. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 71-6. 
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The following figures will show the number of pupils examined, and Appendix L. 



the number promoted at the results examinations : — 


Results — 


Grades. 


Numbor 


Numbor 


Pcr-contage Schools? 


Examined. 


Promoted. 


Promoted. 


Infants, 


4 


4 


100-0 


First Class 


297 


184 


62-0 


Second Class, . • . 


639 


429 


67-1 


Third Class, .... 


751 


449 ‘ 


59-8 


Fourth Class, . 


597 


268 


44-9 


Fifth Class, ..... 


526 


214 


40-7 


Sixth Class, .... 


81 


15 - 


18-5 


Total, ..... 


2,895 


1,563 ; 


540 



Percentage of pupils examined 
examined in all the classes : — 
Per-centage in Infants’ Grade, -1 



Class 1 10-3 

Class II., . . . ,22-1 

Class III., . . . . 25 "9 

Class IV., .... 20'6 



in each class to the total number 

Class V., .... 182 

Class VI., . . . . 2’8 

100 - 0 " 



General Abstract op Answering. 

Of the total number of Infants (4) who had attended 50 evenings 
within the year, and were examined by the Inspectors, passes were 
assigned to 4. 

Per-centage of infants who gained passes to total 

nnmber examined, 100-0. 



Subject. 


No. of Pupils 
examined in 
subject. 


n 

S fl 

fi'si 

Jf 1 


Percentage of Passes 
to No. of Pupils 
examined in Class. 


Percentage of Passes 
to total No. of 
Passes in all Classes. 


Subject. 


No. of Pupils 
examined in 
subject. 


No. of Passes 
assigned in 
subject. 


Percentage of Passes 
to No. of Pupils 
examined in Class. 


1*5 | 

-ou 

sAs 

1*1 
ft. ft. 


Reading. 










Writing. 




















Class I., 


297 


236 


79-5 


8-9 


Class I., 


297 


226 


76-1 


9-2 


„ IL, 


639 


578 


90*5 


22-0 


„ iL, . 


639 


524 


82-0 


21-3 


„ III., 


751 


718 


95-6 


•27-3 


» ni., . 


751 


660 


87-9 


26-8 


„ IV., 


597 


560 


93-8 


21-3 


„ IV., . 


597 


519 


86-9 


21-1 


„ V., 


526 


485 


92-2 


18-4 


„ V., . 


526 


471 


89-5 


19-2 


„ VI., 


81 


55 


67-9 


2-1 


» VI., . 


81 


60 


74-1 


2-4 






















Total, 


2,891 


2,632 


91-0 


100-0 


Total, 


2,891 


2,460 


85-1 


100-0 




















— 


Arithmetic. 




















Class I., 


297 


234 


78-8 


13-2 












„ II: , 


639 


515 


80-6 


29-2 












„ III., 


751 


491 


65*4 


27-8 












„ iv„ 


597 


282 


47-2 


16-0 


Spelling. 










, V., 


526 


224 


42-6 


12-7 












„ VI., 


81. 


19 


23-5 


1-1 


Class I., 


297 


181 


60-9 


10-0 












» ii., . 


639 


355 


55 -6 


19-7 


Total, 


2,891 


1,765 


61-1 


1000 


.. ii., • 


751 


450 


59-9 


24-9 












„ IV., . 


597 


354 


59-3 


19-6 


Book-keeping 










„ V., . 


526 


411 


78-1 


22-8 


Class V., 


2 


2 


100-0 


66-7 


VI., . 


81 


53 


65-4 


3-0 


„ vr., : 


T 


’ 1 


100-0 


33-3 


Total, 


2,891 


1,804 


62-4 


100-0 


Total, 


3 


3 


100-0 


100-0 
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Appendix L, 



(^—Industrial Schools. 



Results — 
Industrial 
Schools. 



List of Twentt-four Industrial Departments attached to National 
Schools on the 31st December, 1878 : — 



Boll No. County. 



School. 



Roll No. County. 



School. 



359 Monaghan, 
10,110 Tyrone, 
4,572 Cork, . 
0,370 : ,, . 

7,051 „ . 

8,230 ^ „ . 

9,266 Kerry, . 
11,030 „ . . 

10,034 Limerick, 
581 Tipperary, 
4,0651 „ 

9,407 „ 

M82 



Monaghan, . f. 
Sfcrabane, . f. 
Kin sale, . f. 
Queenstown, . f. 

Clouakilty, . (2) f. 
St. Nicholas, m. 

Tralee, . . (2) f. 

Ditto, . . m. 

Mount St. Vincent, f. 
Cashel, . . f. 

Thurles Convent, f. . 
Teniplemore, . f. 
Tipperary, . f. 



19,85 Dublin, 

3,220 RingX . 

8,546 Longford, 

1 0,475 Louth, 

8,682 Westmeath, . 
4,949 Wexford, 
4,515 Galway, 

8,322 

6,632 „ 

7,238 Roscommon, . 
5,851 Sligo, . • . 



Booterstown, . f. 
Birr, . . f* 

Newtownforbes, f, 
Drogheda, . m, 
Moate, . , 

Wexford Inft., (2) f. 
St. Anne’s, Newtown 
.Smith, . f, 
Oughterard, . ' f. 
St. Vincent’s, , f. 
Roscommon, . f. 
Sligo, ' . . (2) f. 



Tlie total number of Industrial Schools examined for results "within 
the twelve months ended 28th February, 1879, was 24. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 172; Females, 1,487; Total, 1,659. 

Number who had made 100 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection : — 

Males, 149; Females, 1,191; Total, 1,340. 

Per-centage to number on Eolls, . . 80’8 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the results examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 165; Females, 1,363; Total, 1,528. 



Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily at- 
tendance was 87 ’7. 



The following figures will show the number of pupils examined, and 
the number promoted at the results examinations : — 



Grades. 


Number 

Examined, 


Number 

Promoted. 


Per-ccntago 

Promoted. 


Infants, ..... 


116 


91 


78-4 


First Class, .... 


186 


153 


82-3 


Second Class, 


292 


226 


77*4 


Third Class, .... 


287 


216 


75-3 


Fourth Class, . 


236 


141 


59-7 


Fifth Class, .... 


209 


135 


64-6 


Sixth Class, 


14 


10 


71-4 


Total, .... 


1,340 


972 


72-5 
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Per-centage of pupils examined 
examined in all tlie classes : — 

Per-centage in infants’ grade, 
Class I., ’ . » . 

Class IT., • • • 

Class III., . 

Class IV., . . 

Class V., . • . 

Class VI., . . • 



in eacli class to tlie total, number Appendix- l. 



Results — 
Industrial 
Schools. 



100-0 



General Abstract of Answering. 

Of the total number of infants (116) who had attended 100 days within 
tbe year, and were examined by the Inspectors, passes were assigned 
to 107. _ . • 

Per-centage~of infants who gained passes to total 

number examined, . . . . 92-2 



Subject. 


No. of Pupils 
examined in 
subject. 


No. of Passes 
assigned in 
subject. 


Percentage of Passes 
to No. of Pupils 
examined in, Class. 


Percentage of Passes 
to total No. of 
Passes in all Classes. 


Subject. 


g O 

“pf 

o V 

a 


No. of Passes 1 
assigned in 
subject. I 


Percentage of Passes 
1 to No, of Pupils 
examined in Class. 


Percentage of Passes 
to total No. of 
Passes in all Classes. 


Reading. 
Class I., 

„ II., 

„ HI., 

„ IV., 

„ v, 

„ VI., 

Total, 
Spelling. 
Class I., 

„ II., . 

„ III., . 

,, IV., . 

„ V., . 

„ VI., . 

Total, . 
Writing. 
Class I., 

„ II., 

„ III., 

„ IV., 

„ v., 

» VI., . 

Total, 

Arithmetic. 
Class I., 

„ II., . 

„ HI., . 

;; t:; : 

» VI., . 

Total, 


186 

292 

287 

236 

209 

14 


168 

262 

274 

224 

205 

13 


90-3 

89-7 

95-5 

94-9 

98-1 

92-9 


14-7 
22 -9 
23-9 
19-5 
17-9 
1-1 


Grammar. 
Class III., . 

;; v:: : 

,1 VI., . 
Total, 

Geography. 

Class III., . 
„ IV., . 
„ V., . 

„ VI., . 

Total, 

Book-keeping. 

Class V., 

„ VI., . 

Total, 

Needlework. 

Class II., . 
., III., . 
iv., . 

„ V., . 

» VI., . 

Total, 


287 

236 

209 

14 


204 

150 

148 

10 


71-1 

63-6 

70- 8 ; 

71- 4 


39-8 . 
29-3 
28-9, 
2-0 


1,224 


1,146 


93*6 


100-0 


746 


512 


68-6 


100 0 


186 

292 

287 

236 

209 

14 


159 

232 

237 

177 

183 

12 


85*5 

'79-5 

82-6 

75-0 

87*6 

85-7 


15*9 

23-2 

23-7 

17- 7 

18- 3 
1-2 


287 

236 

209 

14 


186 

153 

143 

10 


64 -8 
64-8 
68-4 
7.1*4 


37-8 
31 -1 
29-1 
2-0 


1,224 


1,000 


81-7 


100-0 


746 


492 


66-0 


100-0 


186 

292 

287 

236 

209 

14 


175 

275 

278 

232 

206 

14 


94-1 

94-2 

96-9 

98-3 

98*6 

100:0 


14*8 

23-3 

23-5 

19-7 

17-5 

.1-2 


8 

1 


5 

1 


62-5 

100- 


33-3 
16 -7 


9 


6 


66-7 


100-0 


1,224 


1,180 


96-4 


100-0 


233 

266 

215 

181 

11 


232 

262 

211 

178 

11 


99-6 

98-5 

98-1 

98-3 

100-0 


26-0 
29-3 
23-6 
1 9-9 
1-2 


186 

292 

287 

236 

209 

14 


160 

252 

230 

141 

136 

11 


86-0 
. 86-3 
86-0 
59*7 
65-1 
78-6 


17-2 

27-1 

24-7 

15-2 

14-6 

1-2 


1,224 


930 


76-0 


100-0 


906 


894 


98-7 


100-0 
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Literary Glassification of Pijpils, liy Counties, on 31st.Deceml)er, 1878. 



Provinces and 
Counties. 


Infanta. 


Class 

I. 


Class 

il t 


Class 

ni. t 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

yK 


Class 

V». 


Class 
• VI. 


Total. 


Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 




11,079 

3,843 

2,859 

5,187 

7,727 

1,648 

3,595 

2,020 

4,299 


8,827 
3,725 
3,991 
G,452 
5,771 
1,798 
8, MB 
2,658 
5,277 


8,946 

3,328 

3,516 

5,046 

5,598 

1,661 

3,225 

2,299 

4,511 


8,343 
3,162 
3,273 
8.940 
5, OSS 
1,852 
2,861 
2,346 
4,013 


6,46*6 

2,493 

2,552 

3,006 

4,027 

1.508 

2*353 

1,813 

3,323 


3,89*0 

1,623 

1,380 

1,586 

2,461 

851 

1,543 

1,227 

1,882 


1,856 

79G 

656 

791 

1,275 

415 

8G4 

621 

863 


1,937 

959 

647 

847 

1,270 

453 

1,002 

686 

969 


51,334 
19,929 
18,874 
2 fa’, 855 
33,217 
10,186 
18,948 
14,270 
25,137 


Total, . 




42,857 


42,014 


38,130 


34,868 


27,531 


16,443 


8,137 


8,770 


218,750 


Munster. 

Clare, 

Cork, . 

Kerry, 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, . 
AV aterford, . 




2,942 

10,742 

5,127 

3,710 

4,780 

1,906 


3,452 

9,921 

4,846 

3,460 

4,326 

1,766 


3,289 

9,239 

4.376 

3,336 

4,215 

1,421 


3,192 

9,118 

4.522 

3,240 

3,857 

1,264 


2,680 

8,037 

3,903 

2,815 

3,197 

1,089 


1,578 

•5,328 

2,649 

2,125 

2,159 

668 


997 

3,087 

1,523 

1,300 

1,082 

390 


1,156 

3,254 

1,905 

1,739 

1,125 

311 


19,286 

58,726 

28,851 

21,731 

24,741 

8,815 


Total, . 




29,213 


27,771 


25,876 


25,193 


21,721 


.14,507 


8,379 


9,490 


362,150 


Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, . 

King’s, 

Longford, 

Louth, i 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath, 

A V exford, 
AVicklow, 




927 

7,299 

1,485 

2,324 

1,471 

1,273 

1,022 

2,367 

1,401 

1,458 

2,382 

1,408 


1,006 

5,402 

1,468 

2.193 

1,600 

1,598 

1,608 

1,990 

1,042 

1,584 

2,249 

1,523 


836 

4,435 

1,256 

2,003 

1,338 

1,428 

1,254 

1,989 

1,353 

1,446 

1,714 

1,812 


803 

3,605 

1,061 

1,984 

1,138 

1,197 

1,220 

I, 756 
3,173 

J, 2G3 
1,494 
1,003 


689 

2,505 

731 

1,480 

866 

999 

861 

1,416 

920 

3,141 

1,048 

863 


378 

1,427 

433 

1,100 

464 

631 

476 

853 

579 

636 

628 

463 


222 

688 

185 

553 

213 

291 

255 

433 

263 

324 

307 

236 


208 

781 

123 

601 

202 

269 

248 

434 

233 

334 

257 

185 


5,069 

26,142 

6,742 

12,238 

7,292 

7,681 

7,544 

11,244 

7,564 

8,186 

10,079 

6,993 


Total, . 




25,417 


23,864 


20,364 


17,697 


13,519 


8,068 


3,970 


3,875 


116,774 


Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

ltoscommon, 
Sligo, . 




3,776 

2,394 

4,860 

2,528 

2,164 


6,097 

2,557 

6,935 

3,411 

2,645 


4,929 
2 , £41 
5,772 
3,572 
2,550 


3,962 

2,029 

4,923 

3,051 

2,357 


2,884 

2,184 

3,721 

2,G99 

1,871 


1,474 

1,220 

3,822 

1,550 

1,198 


613 

567 

814 

727 

625 


554 

471 

712 

795 

670 


24,289 

14,663 

29,559 

18,333 

14,080 


Total, . 




15,722 


21,645 


19,464 


16,922 


13,359 


7,264 


8,346 


3,202 


100,924 


Ulster, 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 




42,857 

29,213 

25,417 

15,722 


42,014 

27,771 

23,864 

21,645 


38,130 

25,876 

20,364 

19,464 


34,8G8 

25,193 

17,697 

16,922 


27,531 

21,721 

13,519 

13,359 


16,443 

14,507 

8,068 

7,264 


8,137 

8,379 

3,970 

3,346 


8,770 

9,490 

3,875 

3,202 


218,750 

162.150 

116.774 

100,924 


Grand Total, 




113,209 


115,294 


103,834 


94,GS0 


76,130 


46,282 


23,832 


25,337 


598,598 


Per-centage. 




18-9 


19*3 


17-3 


15*8 


12*7 


7-8 


4’0 


4-2 




Per- centage, 




18-9 


62*4 ■ 


28*7 ' ' 
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